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For the Music Lover with Perfect Pitch 


New Zenith “Wilshire” Radio Phonograph 
E. Classic gr f ern simplicity. G ( 


S 


are if the records they play are 


fast or slow, or with proper timbre. For 


ople any kind of record player will do, just s« 


melody, and rhythm 


usic lover, with his fine ear for quality 
uction that can come 
iu ré< ’ ¢ 
timbre will 


nuch of their price- 


ily the new Zenith Cobra-Matic—of all automatic 


enables you to play records, old and 
peed they were recorded, to give 


tempo, and timbre 


I 


| . ] } rl 
atic record players, including Zeniths 


the Cobra-Matic, vary in turntable speed at the 


ture, and get worse as they grow older 


in turntable speed will 


New Zenith ‘Saratoga 


Table Model 
Radio-Phonograph. \\ M 


Zenith Radic Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill 
Backed by 33 Yeors of “Know-How 
in Rodionics* Exclusively 
Also Mokers of Fine Hearing Aids 


ZENITH 
COBRA-MATIC 


IS THE ONLY AUTOMATIC 
RECORD PLAYER THAT CAN 
PLAY YOUR RECORDS AT 
THE EXACT RECORDED 
PITCH AND TEMPO 


nake an LP record sound sharp or flat by a full quarter 
tone 


The Zenith Cobra-Matic plays not only the three 


8 r.p.m.) with preci- 


sion accuracy, but also the coming 16 r.p.m., and is 


standard speeds (33 15, and 


adjustable for any intermediate speed. It is standard 
equipment on all of Zenith’s superlatively fine radio- 
ind TV-phonograph combinations 

If you are a discriminating lover of fine music, you 
should go to your Zenith dealer and try out the new 
Zenith Cobra-Matic. After hear 


nothing less 


ing this glorious repro- 


duction you will settle for 


ZENITH COBRA-MATIC 
—the only automatic record player 
thet con insure perfect pitch and 
tempo. Available only on Zenith 
radio- and TV-combinations 
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When talk turns to important new books... 


do you hear yourself saying: 


“[’m sorry, I never got around 
to reading that” 


A SELF-CHECK ON YOUR RECENT READING HABITS 


How many of these good new books have you 
failed to read in spite of your intentions? 


The Caine Mutiny—Herman Wouk 
Kon-Tiki—Thor Heyerdahl 

Closing the Ring—Winston Churchill... . 
The Sea Around Us—Rachel L. Carson... 
From Here to Eternity—James Jones 


Strange Lands and Friendly People— 
William O. Douglas 


The Cruel Sea—Nicholas Monsarrat 
The Holy Sinner—Thomas Mann 
Requiem for a Nun—William Faulkner. . 
Return to Paradise—James A. Michener. . 
The Troubled Air—Irwin Shaw 
A Soldier’s Story—Omar N. Bradley 
A King’s Story—The Duke of Windsor. . 
The Catcher in the Rye—J. D. Salinger... 
This Is the Hour—Lion Feuchtwanger. . . 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow—Ethel Waters. 
My Six Convicts—Donald Powell Wilson. 
The Magnificent Century— 

Thomas B. Costain 
Boswell’s London Journal— 


Ed. by F. A. Pottle |[ 


The Maugham Reader 
The Mature Mind—H. A. Overstreet... .. 








Membership 77 the Gook- off -the-Month Cb means 
that you can really keep yourself from missing the particular new 
books you are anxious to read; you may take as few as four books a 
year from among the Club’s selections and special editions, at least 
100 a year; you PAY LESS for them—on the average last year it was 
about 20% less; and, in addition, for every two selections you buy 
after your first purchase you get a valuable Book-Dividend, FREE. 
Last year these free books to members totaled over $11,000,000 


worth, retail value. 


OU do not pay any fixed yearly sum, 

as you do in subscribing to a maga- 
zine. You simply pay for the particular 
books you decide to take (plus a small 
charge to cover postage and mailing ex- 
penses), and you have a wide choice 
among the important books published 
each year. (The list at the left is a striking 
example of the variety of books always 
available to Club members. ) 


The Club's five judges, every month, 
choose an outstanding book as the Book- 
of-the-Month. In addition, there are Spe- 
cial Members’ Editions of many widely- 
discussed books—making a total of at least 
100 each year from which you may choose. 


More often than not these selections 
are books you fully intend to buy, and 
then neglect to. The Club’s unique sys- 
tem—acting always as a reminder of your 


Begin your membership with any of the books listed above 


As a demonstration of the Club’s Book-Dividend 


own good intentions—effectually insures 
you against missing those you are particu- 
larly anxious to read, This appeals to 
many busy persons even more than. the 
marked saving. 

Since Club selections are, so often, 
important new books you buy anyway 
(when you don't forget to), why not buy 
just these books from the Club itself— 
usually pay less for them—and then share 
in the very valuable Book-Dividends Club 
members earn by their purchases ? 


Remember always, you need buy only 
books you are sure you want; and that you 
are allowed, as a member, to buy as few 
as four a year, if you wish. 


Hundreds of thousands of book-read- 
ing families now use this sensible service. 
We suggest you try it for a short time, 
and see how advantageous it is. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


PLETE WORLD 


Please enroll me as a member of the Boek-of-the 
Month Club.* I am to receive, free, HAMMOND’s CoM 


ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD 


HISTORY with the purchase of my first book indicated 


system BOTH these Indispensable Books will be 


Given to YOU with your first purchase 


Hf you join now and buy as few as four books a year 


Hammond’s Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


A brand-new atlas containing 216 pages of four-color maps; 
160 pages of text and charts. Detailed maps of each state of 
the Gaited States, individual countries of all continents, 
illustrated gazetteers, world statistics, etc. Makes the news 
more understandable; invaluable for children in school; 
handy size . . . always convenient to use. 


AND 


An Encyclopedia of World History 


RETAIL PRICE $6.00 


Covers all of recorded history, from ancient times down to 
1946 and World War II. Edited by William L. Langer, Pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard University. Invaluable whenever 
you want to know the exact historical background of what 
you are reading, whether it is a book of fiction or non-fiction, 
a magazine or a newspaper article. Over 1200 pages. Over 
16,000 index entries. 
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below, and thereafter for every two monthly selections 
—or Special Members’ Editions — I purchase from the 
Club, I am to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend 
then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least 
four monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions 
—from the Club each full year I am a member, and | 
may cancel my membership any time after buying four 
such books from the Club. The price to he charged for 
each book will never be more than the publisher's 
price, and frequently less. (A smal! charge is added 
to cover postage and mailing charges.) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


(Choose one of the books listed abeve) 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Fy ee See OEE 


Postal Zone No. 
Cicer tit any) ea eS 


Book prices are slightly bigher in Canada, but the Clab ships to 


Canadian members, withowt any extra charge for duty 
throneh Rook-of-the-Meath Club (Canada), Ltd. 
566599655 


*Trade-Mark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada, 


| 





GUILD BOOK SERVICE 


191. STRAVINSKY IN THE THEATRE, edited by 


Minna Lederman. Famous conductors, fellow com- 
posers, collaborators, and critics analyze the work of 
this most important and controversial figure in modern 
music and the theatre. 


List price $3.75, our price $2.59 


82. DANCE MEMORANDA by Merle Armitage, 
edited by Edwin Corle, foreword by Catherine 


Bammoan. This beautiful book is a treasure chest of 
dance lore from the period just preceding Isadora Dun 
can to Martha Graham. The 250 photographs and repro 
ductions contain many rare and irraginceabte items 


List price $6.00, our price $3.50 


255. THEORY OF HARMONY by Arnold Schoen- 
berg. 336 pages, 534" « 84%". It will come as an inter 
esting surprise for musicians and music lovers to find 
that one of the world’s great modernist composers is also 
the author of a conservative text on traditional harmony 
This authoritative and fascinating study on harmony 
proves that, although Schoenberg was revolutionary in 
the advanced structures of his own music, he merely 


sought to carry harmonic principles of the past to their 
logical conclusions 


List price $7.50, our price $5.50 


95. DEGAS DANCERS by Lillian Browse. °°? 
Plates, 12 in Full Color, 8%” «x 11”. This is the definitive 
study of Degas as a great master of the Ballet. With 300 
illustrations, many of pictures never before reproduced, 
and text and notes poll wo wed years of research—some 
of which is based on hitherto unavailable documents 


List price $25.00, our price $16.00 


12. THE WOODCUTS OF ARISTIDE MAILLOL, 
edited by John Rewald. 176 Pilates. For the first 


time since they were originally published in a very 
limited edition of 500 copies, the inimitable and vibrant 
woodcuts of Maillol are again available 


Original price $18.00, our price $5.75 


68. AN APPROACH TO MODERN PAINTING by 


Morris Davidson. This excellent book will help you 
to understand more clearly tradition and change in 
modern art. Indexed, with 112 illustrations 


List price $6.00, our price $3.00 


202. THE PSYCHOANALYST AND THE ARTIST 


by Daniel E. Schneider. This provocative study 
stands as an analytic guide to better understanding of 
the creative arts 


List price $4.00, owr price $2.00 


PORTFOLIO EDITIONS 


of the Library of Great Painters 


10” x 12%". Each of these fine portfolios contains ten 
full-color plates that are the products of the world’s fin- 
est craftsmen in color printing. They have been printed 
with consummate care to preserve the greatest possible 
fidelity to the original paintings. Each reproduction is 
hand-tipped and may be easily removed from the book 
by those who wish to frame them. The compact, authori 
tative texts and commentaries are designed to increase 
your understanding and enjoyment of these great works 


RENOIR 
VAN GOGH 
EL GRECO 
ITALIAN PAINTINGS 
GREAT MASTERPIECES 
Price $1.25 each 


N245 
N24¢ 
N247 
N248 
N249 


13. KAETHE KOLLWITZ, introduction by Cari 


Zigrosser. 9:4” x 1244”. Seventy two magnificent 
lithographs, woodcuts, and etchings comprise the four 
famous print cycles, The Weavers, Peasant War, War, 
and Death, by the great German woman artist. It is this 
work that was hailed by critics as one of the foremost 
social documents of our time 


Original price $9.00, our price $5.75 


Invites You— 


To Shop in the conven- 
ience of your own home for 
the most distinguished works 
in the Theatrical Arts- 


At lowest prices 
available. 


; 
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Gentlemen: 


Please rush, postage pre- 
paid, the books I have cir- 
cled below: 


© 
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GUARANTEE: If not satisfied, 
return books after ten-day ex- 
amination, and money will be 
refunded. 
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N30l. A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE, edited 


by John Gassner. Three vols. boxed. An anthology 
of 65 of the great plays of many lands and times. Voi 
ume I ranges from the drama’s beginnings to 19th cen 
tury realism, from Aeschylus to Turgenev. Volume II 
covers the modern European Theatre from Ibsen to 
Sartre. Volume III considers the modern theatre in 
England, Ireland, and America, from Oscar Wilde to 


Arthur Miller 
Price boxed set $17.59 
each volume $6.90 


299. THE DANCE HAS MANY FACES, edited 


by Walter Sorell. 288 pages, 28 illustrations, 61%" 
* 9%". The 29 essays in this book, by such contributors 
as Ruth St. Denis, Balanchine, Angna Enters, Hanya 
Holm, Weidman and others, are grouped under 5 main 
divisions of the dance. The subjects range from tech 
nique, choreography, and scenery to dance history and 
aesthetics. There are many illustrations of costumes, 
dance portraits, and the dance in action 


Price $5.00 


256. STYLE AND IDEA, by Arnold Schoenberg. 
224 pages, 5%" x 8%". This very important book is a 
summation of the thoughts and theories of Arnold 
Schoenberg from 1912 to the present day. The essays 
were selected from the writings of Schoenberg published 
abroad and many of them have never before been pub 
lished in English. The collection shows the wide scope 
of the composer's intellectual activity. Mahler, Brahms, 
folk music, composition, and other topics are covered in 
a perceptive style and with brilliant commentary 


List price $4.75, our price $3.00 


38. ROMAIN ROLLAND'S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 


Romain Rolland’s best writings on music, culled from 
five different books, all now out of print 


List price $5.00, our price $2.75 


85. RAPHAEL'S DRAWINGS by Ulrich Middle- 


dorf. 8&7 drawings. A selection of the most interesting 
and outstanding drawings by Raphael, with a descrip 
tive catalogue and a general introduction 


List price $15.00, our price $6.00 


N287. THE NEW YORKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
ALBUM, 1925-50. 24" « 11%". 


the finest collections of humorous Trawings ever assem 
bled in a single volume. More than one thousand draw 
ings and cartoons were chosen by the editors of the 
famous New Yorker magazine from the twenty thousand 
published since its first issue in 1925. This splendid vol 
ume is not only an anthology of humor, but also an 
entertaining record of the changing times between the 
years 1925 and 1950—the carefree twenties, the depres 
sion, the New Dealers, the war, and the postwar period 


Price $5.00 


This is one of 


SLAVE SONGS OF THE GEORGIA SEA 
ISLANDS by Lydia Perrish. 256 pp., 34 illustra- 


tions. In this beautifully arranged volume are contained 
the words and music of almost 100 songs which, pre 
served uncorrupted by the slaves of the Georgia Sea 
Islands, embody a rich and unique musical heritage 
High points of the author’s many years of field research 
in the Islands are presented in the fascinating text, 
which is illustrated with full page photographs. 


List price $5.00, our price $3.50 


87. TCHELITCHEW DRAWINGS, edited by Lin- 


colm Kirsten. 48 collotype plates. Pavel Tchelitchew 
has long been am as one of the ablest living 
draughtsmen in a variety of media, as rtraitist and 
as an artist with an extraordinary sense of the lyric and 


fantastic 
List price $12.00, our price $5.25 


N286. NUDES by Munkacsi. 80 pistes, 9” «x 12” 
Nude studies presented with dramatic and artistic in 
tensity, each using novel photographic techniques. Mun 
kacsi is recognized as the world’s greatest exponent of 
figure photography, and these 80 studies, reproduced by 
gravure on especially treated paper, comprise his best 
plates. Each plate is also accompanied by photographic 


data 
Price $3.95 
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DEAR SIR: 
I will gladly furnish three subscriptions 
to take the place of Soviet-lover Lenore 
Peters Jol whose unmitigated gall is well 
displayed under Letters in your June '52 
issue. 
Why doesn’t she subscribe to “Pravda”? 
This should tell her everything about the 
country she belongs in. 
SAM MINTZ 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Mr. Freedley is quite right . . . commedia 
dell’ arte was also bawdy [“It’s Rough- 
house, But It’s Art,” by George Freedley, 
July] but he fails to. give one single 
reason why this should have had any- 
thing to do with its art . . . [It has] 
degenerated into burlesque, but [that]} 
doesn’t mean burlesque is art, not by a 
long shot. As a matter of fact .. . it 
was art because it was thoughtful and 
specialized, not because it also had 
pornographic slapstick. . . . 

DUDLEY DARLING 

New York City 


. in the Library of the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art. . . . One particular article 
of the March issue especially interested 
me: “The Playwright is NOT a Cam- 
era.” Being a clergyman, I said “A-men” 
quite audibly, disturbing a few of my 
fellow readers. I think I even frightened 
a little boy. . . . I was wondering what 
Mr. Gassner would have to say about 
Darkness at Noon and Billy Budd... . 
Each of these is an example of . . 
essential realism. Or don’t I understand 
what Mr. Gassner means by realism? 

WILLIAM W. REILEY 
Pastor 

The Methodist Church 
Metamora, Ohio. 


Contrary to popular opinion [in answer 
to John McCusker, “Letters” July] 
Shakespeare differs from a leg show in 
kind, not in quality . . . both belong in 


Theatre Arts Magazine. - 


METEK VOLK 
Long Beach, Calif. 


I enjoyed reading the article on Jean 
Marais [by Thomas Quinn Curtiss, April] 
though . . . it is too gooey and tends 
toward revolting sentimentality. . . . The 
Marais-Cocteau relationship [should be] 
put forward in a more realistic form. . . . 


FU’AD ASHKAR 
Beirut, Lebanon 
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Theatre Arts 


Avoust 1952 Vol. XXXVI No. 8 


The Cover 


Alice Ghostley, Ronny Graham and Eartha Kitt are three of the 
four show stoppers interviewed by Doug Anderson on page 18 
Photograph by John Bennewitz. 


The Play 


48 Brigadoon, a musical play by Alan Jay Lerner, with three 
of the hit tunes by Frederick Loewe. 


The Critic 
28 Wish Something Were Here by John Gassner 


Features 


22 Ibsen the Detestable by Alan Thompson 

27 A Playwright Speaks by Christopher Fry 

30 Bullfighting: A Classic Drama Form by Edith Laurie 
36 Playwright’s Paradise by Zoe Akins 

41 Behind the Hedgerow by Henry T. Murdock 

43 Canada Wants Its Own Theatre by Herbert Whittaker 
44 Showbusiness Women by Nelson Lansdale 

70 Vamp Until Ready by Garry Moore 

78 Golden Moment by John Golden 


The Show Stopper 
18 New Faces Stop Their Own Show by Doug Anderson 


George Speivin 
32 Dog Days for the Dogma Boys 


24 The Biggest Star in the World by David Cort 

34 The Movies This Month by Robert Hatch 

66 Two Pennies’ Worth of Films by Curtis Harrington 
74 A Punch in the Blue Nose by Fred Walters 


Television 
38 Old Plays in the Newest Bottle by Harriet Van Horne 


Departments 


3 Letters 

4 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 

7 Calendar of Theatre Arts 

12 I’ve Been Reading by Richard McLaughlin 
15 Offstage 


THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE MAGAZINE) is published monthly at 1421 East Main 
Street, Saint Charies, Ill., by NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 130 W. 56th St., New 
York 19, N. ¥. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the post office tn Saint 
Charles, 11., under the act of March 3, 1879, Vol. XXXVI, No. 8, August, 1952. All rights 
reserved. Copyright 1952 by NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL. Copyright under the 
International Cepyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the Pan-American Convention 
Subscription rates: U. S. and Possessions, 12 issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 12 issues 
$6.00, 24 tissues $11.00. Pan-American and all other foreign countries, 12 issues $7.00, 24 
issues $13.00. Remit by money order or draft on a bank in the U. 5. payable in U. 5S. funds. 
Currency sent at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must be paid fer in advance. Allow five 
weeks for subscription to begin or for the change of address. For change of address send old 
address with the new, including postal sone number, if any. The editors cannot assume 
responsibility for unsolicited manuscript. 
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Ready-To-Use 
Professionally - Prepared 
THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 160 dif- 
ferent plays, at $10 each on some 
plays, $5 on others 


AD-MATS 


“Trade-mark” play - titles, decora 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From 
50c to $1.50 each 


POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors 
11”x14". Stiff cardboard. Attrac 
tively hand-lettered and illustrated 
1 doz. $2—or 12c to 14c¢ each in 
lots of 50 or more 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 


hoehnherieireberierieendeeeieeteieees | 


i Package Publicity Service, Department T 
1674 Broadway, New York City |9 


i Please mail immediately fullest details on Pub- 
ticity Packages, ad-mats and posters 


t NAME 
Bf stReer 





HERBERT MACHIZ 


Acting Classes 
Private and Group Work 


For interviews write or phone 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


37 W. Séth St.. New York 19, N. Y 


SU 7-3798 { 
4 
4 
4 


ee ad 





The 


DOUGLAS FOWLEY 


Hollywood 
SCHOOL OF ACTING 
Stage, Screen, Radio, TV 


Basic and Advanced 
Day and Night 


Class or Private 
Acting Company 


Hillside 9414 
7519 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Miss Truman Sings For The Record 


M ost people seem to think 


that as a 


a very 


singer Margaret Truman i 
They 
warm, friendly personality, and they like 
her as a 


nice girl approve of her 


comedienne in television and 


radio, especially when she is working 
with such experienced troupers as Tallu- 


lah Bankhead and Jimmy Durante 
But the has 


cepted with reservations, to put it mildly 
Professional 


Truman voice been ac- 
artists and teachers are in- 
clined to resent her success, feeling that 
get a real audience 
without the publicity value of the White 
House background; and they are prob- 
ably right 
consciously comparing Margaret Truman 
with Lily Pons and Kirsten Flagstad in 


their prime, have reviewed her perform- 


she would never 


Music critics, perhaps un- 


ances unfavorably, since she obviously does 
that exalted 
Miss Truman 


not come up to standard 


When 
on the air, singing from Detroit, she was 
apparently scared to death and failed to 
do justice to whatever vocal skill she 
may have had at that time 


made her debut 


Since then 
she has gained immeasurably in assurance 
and poise, although one still has the un- 
comfortable feeling that vicious criticisn 
has made her self-conscious and unable 
to do her best even in the presence of a 
comparatively small studio audience. The 
President's letter to a 


(who is himself a_ baritone 


notorious criti 


certainly 


“She has gained 
immeasurably in 
assurance and 
poise.” 

(Margaret Tru- 
man, Margaret 
Halbert, Ezio 
Pinza) 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


Sigmund Spacth, Theatre Arts’ new 
record critic, is an authority on both 
popular and classical music. He has ap- 
peared on radio and television and is the 
author of numerous books, including 
Music for Everybody, Behind the World's 
Great Music, Music for Fun, and At 
Home with Music. 


LOUIS H. CALNEK 


did not help to put his daughter at her 


Since that unfortunate episode, 
a tendency to hold Mar- 
Truman responsible for the steel 
inflation and the Korean War. 

Accepting 


ease 
there has been 
garet 

seizure, 
Miss Truman as at least a 


RCA Victor 


recording 


controversial 


figure, has 


given her a contract, under 


which two albums have thus far ap- 
peared, both available on ten-inch long- 
playing discs as well as in the little boxes 
of The trend 
the old-fashioned 
black phonograph records, with seventy- 


for 
“light 


gaily colored forty-fives. 


today is toward 


using 


eight revolutions per munute, only 


current popular numbers and 
classic singles.” 


For 


wisely 


Miss 


chose a group of songs which had 


her first album Truman 


some historical as well as musical signifi- 
cance, dating mostly from the early days 
of American independence and the Revo- 
lutionary War 
n her sharing the album with the Robert 

w Chorale, 


There was wisdom also 


that fine group of singers 
the 
period, under the direction of Mr 
mself Francis Hopkinson, Wil- 
liam Billings and 


best knowr 


ntributing several classics from 
“ h 
Andrew Law were the 
creative side, 
less familiar George K. Jackson, 
John Antes and George J. Webb provid- 


ing equally interesting material 


names on the 


with the 


The soloist did her part acceptably on 





Toscanini’s humming with the orchestra adds a personal touch to the RCA-Victor 


recording of La Boheme. 


the whole, meeting the modest demands 
of the music without any real difficulty, 
although her voice never suggested any- 
thing unusual in the way of natural qual- 
ity or technique. The words do not always 
come over clearly, and in this respect the 
chorus does rather better than Miss Tru- 
man herself, particularly when they are 
singing in direct competition with cach 
other. 

The new Truman album is a distinct 
improvement over this first recording 
effort, even though the material itself is 
far more conventional. This time the 
songbird of the White House permits 
herself an occasional flight into the realm 
of familiar classics, putting her abilities 
more squarely on the professional line 
and thereby inviting comparisons with 
the recognized vocal stars already avail- 
able on records. 


The experiment is often far from 
happy, for Miss Truman is still a bit 
uncertain in her intonation, especially on 
her high notes, and the flexibility of her 
voice appears artificial rather than nat- 
ural. Yet there is more body in her tones 
in these new recordings and she shows 
decidedly more authority and knowledge 
of style. The subtleties of Mozart and 
the brilliance of Delibes’ tribute to the 
Maids of Cadiz may elude her, but she 
succeeds in making songs like “Smilin’ 
Through” and “One Kiss” express a 
simple sincerity that is vastly preferable 
to most of the “song stylists’ exaggera- 
tions 


People will buy these RCA Victor 
Albums, some of them perhaps hoping 
that Margaret Truman will not be too 
good. There is talk of her discontinuing 
her concert activities and concentrating 
on the field of comedy where she has 
been most successful, But it is nonsense 
to argue that Miss Truman has no right 
to sing professionally, merely because she 
enjoys the advantage of free publicity 
that she would never get on purely 
artistic grounds. Television and radio 
are willing to pay her substantial fees, 
and audiences definitely like her, whether 
she sings or not. In any case the RCA 
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Victor people seem satisfied with the 
recording contract they have made with 
Margaret Truman. Q.E.D. 


The Copyright Lid Comes off La Boheme 


Puccini’s popular opera, La Bohéme 
(which means the legendary Bohemia it- 
self, not a female habitué) has been 
much in the news of late. It seems the 
copyright lid has been lifted so that tin- 
pan alley can now freely borrow its 
melodies. (Sunny Skylar’s “You” is from 
Musetta’s waltz.) Howard Dietz has 
made a colloquial translation, scheduled 
for publication by Ricordi and for per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season, where it will also be 
given in the original Italian. Naturally 
the expected rush of recordings has also 
materialized. 

First importance must be given to Tos- 
canini’s performance, originally broadcast 
in February, 1946, recorded from the air 
by RCA Victor and now made available 
in two LP discs as well as eighteen sides 
of the older type. Licia Albanese, who 
sang Mimi in an earlier Victor album 
with Gigli and the Scala ensemble, is 
again the pathetic heroine, this time with 
tenor Jan Peerce as her poet-lover. The 
orchestra is the NBC Symphony. A hand- 
some booklet accompanies the new 
Bohéme, with excerpts from George 


Marek’s biography of the composer and 
an introduction and complete translation 
by Robert Bagar. 


Since Toscanini conducted the world 
premiére of the opera in 1896, the 
authority of his interpretation can hardly 
be questioned. In any case he gives, as 
always, the impression of being com- 
pletely aware of the composer’s intentions 
and of transferring them to the listener 
with absolute integrity. With the added 
advantage of an excellent engineering 
job, this recording of La Bohéme must 
be considered definitive. A personal touch 
is added by the humming voice of the 
conductor, which can occasionally be 
heard as he approaches an exciting 
climax. 


(continued on next page) 








IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 


An address of distinction in the 
very heart of Florida's famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 
Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
ments; spacious lobby, air con- 
ditioned cocktail lounge, con- 
genial guests and management. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 








SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


CANADIAN 
DisTRIBUTOR 


ACTORS AND APPRENTICES 
With determination, and pioneer 
ing spirit are invited to partici 
pate in building of open air 
theatre and creative coloy de- 
signed for highest artistic and hu 
manitarian standards, under re 
nowned director, in breath-taking 
beauty of Enchanted Hills, Calif 
Exchange of services acceptable 
Talent not experience essential 
For information write 

5432 Harold Way 

Hollywood 28, California 








UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with 
University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique 
Producing Experience; Public Perform 
ances; Fully Ronen’ Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes 
Semester Openings September and February 
or Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago |, Iii 
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BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL BF 


of the American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition of 
any spark of ability within the stu- 
dent —a spark discovered quickly 
and candidly, through a program 
of frequent public plays 


Current Student Production: 


The Glass Menagerie 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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JS vont get overtired. 
/ DON’T get chilled. 
SY DON’T mix with new groups. 


DON’T take children out of camp 
or playground where there is good 
health supervision. 


Y DO keep clean. 


VA DO keep food clean and covered. 


DO put a sick person to bed, call 
the doctor, follow his advice. 


DO contact your local March of Dimes 
chapter for whatever assistance 
or financial help you may need. 


Recommended by 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Against such competition a European 
recording of La Bohéme released by Rem- 
ington stands up surprisingly well. The 
only singer in the cast well-known to 
Americans is Daniza Illitsch, who makes 
a more than acceptable Mimi. The con- 
ductor is Wilhelm Loibner, heading the 
Austrian Symphony Orchestra. A special 
translation published by Ricordi is in- 
cluded with the three long-playing Rem- 
ington records. Not content with this 
economically and artistically successful 
experiment, the same company now an- 
nounces still another Bohéme, this time 
with Lauri-Volpi as Rodolfo. 


Roberta Revisited 


In the field of light opera there has 
been an ever greater run on the Harbach- 
Kern Roberta, easily traced to the fact 
that MGM recently made a gaudy mo- 
tion picture of that classic under the song 
title of Lovely to Look At. Columbia’s 
tribute, on a single ten-inch LP record 
features both names, but turns this popu- 
lar material into a Goddard Lieberson 
Production, with considerable originality 
of arrangement. Joan Roberts and Jack 
Cassidy are the leading singers and 
Lehman Engel conducts 


It is interesting to compare the Co- 
lumbia version with Capitol’s Roberta 
and the MGM recording taken from the 
sound track of the picture (both also ten- 
inch LP). Particularly does this apply 
to the interpretations of two of Jerome 
Kern’s best songs, “Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes” (his own favorite) and the nos- 
talgic “Yesterdays” sung in the original 
stage musical by the veteran Fay Temple- 
ton, in a cast which included among its 
newcomers Bob Hope and Fred Mac- 
Murray, as well as Lyda Roberti and the 
exotic Tamara, who died in a plane 
crash during the second World War. 


Joan Roberts shows the best vocal 
quality in the “Smoke” song, projecting 
it in a fairly straightforward style, with- 
out any “stylizing.” Lucille Norman is 
the soprano on the Capitol record, also 
comparatively unpretentious in her de- 
livery. It is Kathryn Grayson who must 
be judged guilty of murder in the first 
degree. She pours on the schmaltz, slid- 
ing, scooping, wobbling, and almost ruin- 
ing Kern’s melody as well as Harbach’s 
words. 


Miss Grayson gives “Yesterdays” an- 
other overdose of sentimentality. At the 
start she is supposed to be accompanying 
herself on the piano, but she soon picks 
an orchestra out of thin air, in the ap- 
proved fashion of the movies. A big slide 
to a high note at the end, tremolo, com- 
pletes the sticky business. Columbia 
entrusts the appealing “Yesterdays” to 
Portia Nelson in a lower key. She sinzs 
it with emotional impact but no exag 
geration and foregoes the octave at the 
end. Lucille Norman indulges in some 


Joan Koberts sings “Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes” wihout any “stylizing.” 


minor distortions, which are emphasized 
by apparent flaws in the recording 

Taken as a whole, the Capitol record 
of Roberta offers the most material, 
running through fifteen numbers without 
a break and featuring Gordon MacRae 
in the male solos. (He takes some lib- 
erties with “Lovely to Look At,” which 
incidentally, was interpolated by Dorothy 
Fields and Jimmy McHugh in the first 
screen version of Roberta, along with “I 
Won't Dance.” ) 


Columbia turns out a practically new 
show with due credit to all the creators 
and interpreters involved. MGM's cover 
overlooks Jimmy McHugh’s contributions 
but does an adequate selling job for the 
picture, with Red Skelton joining briefly 
in the “Lafayette” number. Howard 
Keel’s baritone is a bit heavily self- 
conscious, with an abruptly artificial song 
cue for “You're Devastating.” Marge and 
Gower Champion do well by “I Won't 
Dance,” but one misses the action during 
purely instrumental passages, especially 
the jazzy ones 

If you want to hear realistic ballet 
music on records, listen to Columbia's 
new release of four brilliant dances from 
William Walton’s Facade, plus three from 
Leonard Bernstein’s Fancy Free, which 
was the germ of On the Town. Alex- 
ander Hilsberg conducts the Philadelphia 
“Pops” Orchestra in this sparkling musi 
which needs no stage to make it effective 


Also Worth Hearing 

One Night in Venice (Columbia). The 
Johann Strauss operetta, recorded abroad 
by the Vienna State Opera and Sym- 
phony Orchestra, derives a new interest 
from the Mike Todd production at Jones 
Beach 

Cavalcade of Musical Comedy (RCA 
Victor). Rise Stevens and Robert Merrill 
giving the grand opera touch to “If I 
Loved You,” “I Get a Kick out of You” 
and other duets of the Broadway stage 
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Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Guys and Dolls —- 46th St. Theatre. The Drama 
Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam Levene, Vivian 
Blaine, Robert Alda and Isabel Bigley as Run- 
yon characters 

New Faces Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 
wy tion of his new revue with sketches by 

eter DeVries, Ronny Graham and Melvin 
Brooks, with Ronny Graham, Eartha Kitt, 

— Carroll, Bill Mullican, Jimmy Russell, 
osemary O'Reilly and Alice Ghostley 


A Night in Venice—Marine Stadium, Jones 
Beach, Long Island. Through Sept. 1: Michael 
Todd's production of Johann Strauss’ operetta, 
adapted by Ruth and Thomas Martin, with 
Thomas Hayward, Nola Fairbanks, Norwood 
Smith and Jack Russell; setting by Raoul 
Péne du Bois 

Pal Joey Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of 
the Rodgers-Hart and John O'Hara musical 
hit, with Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Helen 
Gallagher, Lionel Stander and Patricia North- 
rup 

Point of No Return Alvin, W. 52nd. Paul Os- 
born's adaptation of John Marquand’s novel 
about a successful banker, with Henry Fonda 
and Leora Dana 

South Pacific Majestic, 44th St. W. of B’ way. 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize 
Musical Play with George Britton and Martha 
Wright 

The Fourposter Barrymore, 47th W. of B’ way 
Jan de Hartoe’s comedy about marital life 
with Betty Field and Burgess Meredith as the 
only characters 

The King and I — St. James, 44th W. of B’way 
A Rodgers and Hammerstein musical based on 
the book Anna and the King of Siam with 
Gertrude Lawrence and Yul Brynner 

The Male Animal Music Box, W. 45th. Re- 
vival of the James Thurber-Elliott Nugent 
comedy with Elliott Nugent in his original 
role, Robert Preston and Martha Scott 

The Moon Is Blue Henry Miller, W. 43rd. 
F. Hugh Herbert's comedy, with Maggie 
McNamara, Donald Cook and Barry Nelson. 


Top Banana — Winter Garden, B’way & 50th. A 
musical about America’s number one television 
star, with Phil Silvers 


Wish You Were Here — Imperial, W. 45th. Le- 
land Hayward’s production of a new musical 
based on Arthur Kober’s Having Wonderful 
Time with book by Arthur Kober and Joshua 
Logan, lyrics by Harold Rome, with Christine 
Matthews, Jack Cassidy, Sheila Bond, Larry 
Blyden and Paul Valentine, directed by Joshua 
Logan, settings by Jo Mielziner, costumes by 
Robert MacIntosh 


Off Broadway 


Schedules for October must be received by the 
eighteenth of August 


Summer Theatres 


California 


Hillbarn Summer Theatre — San Mateo. Prod 
Robert Brauns. Aug. 1-2: A Man of Mode. 

Music Circus — Sacramento. Producers: Russell 
Lewis and Howard Young. Dir.: George Lip- 
ton. Schedule includes Blossom Time, Roberta 
and Finian’s Rainbow. 

The Interplayers — San Francisco. Aug. 8-9: La 
Parisienne. 


Canada 

Holloway Bay Playhouse — Sherkaston, Ont 
Dir ~ < Banning. Aug. 19-23: Anna 
Christie. Aug. 25-30; Jason. 

Melody Fair — Du ferin Park, Toronto. Mgrs 
Leighton Brill snd Ben Kamsler. Through 
Aug. 2: Finian’s Rainbow. Aug. 4-9: Where's 
Charley? Aug. 11-16: Naughty Marietta. Aug 
18-23: Wizard of Oz. Aug. 25-30: New Moon. 
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Niagara Falls Summer Theatre — Niagara 
Ontario. Mer.: Kenneth Baskette. Aug 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, with Lanny 


Colorado 

Central City Festival — Central City. Aug 
Mrs. McThing with Helen Hayes, Jules } 
shin and Broadway company 


Connecticut 

Group 20 Players, Inc. Avon Old Farms, Avon 
Dir.: Bert Smith. Aug. 5: Peg O’ My Heart. 
Aug. 12: A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Aug 
19: See How They Run. Aug. 26: Summer 
and Smoke. 

Ivoryton Playhouse Ivoryten. Prod.-Dir.: Mil- 
ton Stiefel. Through Aug. 2: Angel in Paris, 
with Ilona Massy. August 4-9: Petticoat Fever 
with Joanne Dru and John Ireland. Aug. 11- 
16 Happy Time with Denise Darcell 
Aug. 18 and 28: To be announced. 

Norwich Summer Theatre — Norwich. Mgr. 
Herbert L. Kneeter. Through Aug. 2: Private 
Lives with Alexis Smith and Victor Jory 

The Nutmeg Playhouse Brookfield Center 
Managing Dirs James Elliott & Arden 
Young. Aug See How They Run. Aug. 12 
The Heiress. Aug. 19: Look Me in the Eye. 
Aug. 26: Seventh Heaven. 

Oval in the Grove Farmington. Mer 
Carlberg. Dir Paul Neil de Sole 
Just As You Are, original drama 


Delaware 


Robin Hood Theatre Arden. Mgr.: Windsor 
Lewis. Aug. 4-9: The Petrified Forest, with 
Barbara Bel Geddes, John Drew Devereaux, 
Jack Klugman. Aug. 11-16: Home at Seven 
with Cynthia Rogers. Aug. 18-23: A Sound of 
Hunting. with John Drew Devereaux. Aug 
25-30: Born Yesterday, with Barbara Bel 
Geddes, John Drew Devereaux, John Klugman 


District of Columbia 


Arena Stage Mer.: Zelda Fichandler. Through 
Aug. 3: Arms and the Man. 


Florida 


Pelican Players — Panama City Beach. Mgr.: 
John Aldrich Newfield. Through Aug. 3 
Affairs of State. Aug. 5-10: The Male Animal. 
Aug. 12-17: The Second Man. Aug. 19-24: To- 
bacco Road. Aug. 26-31: The Fatal Weakness. 

The University of Miami Theatres — Coral 
Gables. Dir.: Fred Koch, Jr. Aug. 25-Sept. 6 
Gramercy Ghost. 


North Shore Music Theatre — Highland Park. 
Prod.: David Tihmar. Through e- i- 
. Aug. 5-10: Brigadoon. Aug. 12-17: 
Bloomer Girl. Aug 19-24 < Me Kate. Aug 
26-31: Te be announced 
Shady Lane Playhouse — Marengo. Mgr.: Frank 
Bryan. Through Aug. Seventh Heaven. 
Aug. 5-10: Death of a Salesman. ,+ 12-17 
The Number. Aug. 19-24: They Knew What 
They Wanted. Aug. 26-31: Shady Lane Follies. 


Indiana 

Maxinkuckee Playhouse — Culver. Dirs Paul 
Rutledge and Martin Tahse. Through Aug. 3 
The Innocents. Aug. 5-10: Years Ago. Aw 
12-17: The Play’s the Thing. Aug. 19-2 
Come Back, Little Sheba. 


lowa 

Grinnell-at-Okoboji Summer Theatre — Grinnell 
College, Grinnell. Dir.: Prof. Kent Andrews. 
Through Aug. 3: The Warrior's > 
Aug. 5-10: Blind Alley. Aug. 12-17: Arsenic 
and Old Lace. Aug. 19-24: The Night of 
January 16. Aug. 26-31: To be announced 


Maine 

Kennebunkport Playhouse — Kennebunkport 
Mer.: Robert C. Currier. Through Aug. 2 
Nothing But the Truth. 

Ogunquit Playhouse Ogunquit. Prod Johan 
Lane. Through Aug. 2: Kiss Me Kate. 


Maryland 
Hille Summer Theatre Emerson’s Farm, 


Lutherville. Mer.: Don Swann, Jr. Through 
Aug. 3: Ring Round the Moon. Aug. 5-1! 


Herbert 
Aug. 6 


The traditional hotel of the theatre. 
Attractive rooms and suites air condi- 
tioned and equipped with |7-inch TV 
sets. Fine restaurants and bar, and the 
famous after-theatre food wagon. Cock- 
tails, as always, in the lobby. 
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» SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stage © Screen © Rad 
Telew © Play Production 

ng—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


{Stl Gough St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


Screen star Barbara Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil.” 


Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 
"For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks. 


Danton Walker New York Daily News 


"Bruno produces as delectable a steak as |'ve 
tasted in New York.” 


Blair Chatzinoff—New York Post 


"The finest Steak House in America.” 
Mike O'Shea —T VF Guid 


The place for a good steak 
dinner —but a good one! 


203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 





GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF T7pan4g 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING «TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodmen Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 

intensive training 

in theatre techniques 

Catalogs on request. Interviews by appointment 

340 East 54th Street © New York 22, N.Y. 
MU 8-3770 


=! PT LAL EL 


FEAGIN SCHOOL 
= OF DRAMA & RADIO 


37th Yeor 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professiona! work in 


® STAGE 
© SCREEN 
® RADIO 


® TELEVISION 

Public appecrances © Veteron approval 
SUMMER TERM: AUG. 4-22 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. | 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise 
Day & Eve., Teen-Age & Children's Dpts. Cat. T 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Roadio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 


~NTOMOPOROOTAE IAEA LIYANG 
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20th Century. Aug. 12-18: Candlelight. Aug 
19-25: Winning script of playwright’s contest 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1: Season in the Sun. 

Olney Theatre — Olney. Producers: Evelyn Frey 
man and Kenneth Banghart. Through Aug 
3: One Touch of Venus, with Carol Bruce 
Aug. 5-10: Remains to Be Seen, with Jackie 
Cooper and Fran Warren. Aug. 12-17: Faye 
Emerson in a play to be announced. Aug. 19- 
24: Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, new musical 


Massachusetts 


Barn +> - Nantucket. Mgr.: Vincent Bow- 
ditch. Through Aug. 9: O Mistress Mine. Aug 
11-23: Winmie the Pooh, dramatic reading 
Aug. 25-Sept. 6: Pygmalion. 

Berkshire Playhouse — Stockbridge. Mgr.: Wm 
Miles. Aug. 4-9: The Lady’s Not for Burning, 
with Walter Abel and Margaret Philli Aug 
18-23: The Little Minister. Aug. 25-30: Mac- 
— with Staats Cotsworth onl Muriel Kirk- 
anc 

Cape Cod Music Circus — Hyannis. Managing 
Dir.: Richard Aldrich. Aug. 4: Where's r- 
ley? Aug. 11: Der Fledermaus. Aug. 18: The 
Chocolate Soldier. Aug. 25: Carousel. 

Cape Playhouse — Dennis. Managing Dir.: Rich- 
ard Aldrich. Aug. 4: Constance Bennett in A 
Date with April, George Batson’s new play 
Aug. 11: Sylvia Sidney in The Gypsies Wore 
High Hats, Joseph Kramm’s new play. Aug 
18: Thomas Mitchell in The Other Foot, Clif- 
ford Goldsmith's new play. Aug. 25: To be 
announced 

Falmouth Playhouse — Coonamessett. Managing 
Dir.: Richard Aldrich. Aug. 4: Sylvia Sidney 
in The Gypsies Wore igh Hats, Joseph 
Kramm’s new play. Aug. 11: Petticoat Fever, 
with John Ireland and Joanne Dru. Aug. 18 
To be announced. Aug. 25: On Your Toes, 
with Yvonne Adair, Bill Callahan, Katherine 
Sergava 

Lake Whalom Playhouse — Fifchburg. Mer 
Guy Palmerton. Through Aug. 2 Glass 
Menagerie, with Dana Andrews. Aug. 4-9 
Holiday, with Joanne Dru and John Ireland 
Aug. 18-23: Ring Twice! with Mae West 
Aug. 25-30: The Happy Time, with Denise 
Darcel 

Monomoy Theatre — Route 28, Chatham. Prod 
Mary B. Winslow. Dir.: Robert Bardwell! 
Through Aug. 2: Amphitryon 38. Aug. 6-9: To 
be announced. Aug. 13-16: The Happy Time 
Aug. 20-23: A Streetcar Named Desire. Aug 
27-30: French for Love. 

Playhouse (Worcester Drama Festival) Wor- 
cester. Mer.: Guy Palmerton. Through Aug 
3: Kiss Me, Kate, with Dennis Harrison 
Aug. 5-10: Nina, with Edward Everett Horton 
Aug. 12-17: Rimzg Twice! with Mae West 
Aug. 19-24: Holiday, with Joann Dru and 
John Ireland 

Priscilla Beach Theatre — Plymouth Mgr. : 
Franklin Trask. Aug. 410: The Importance 
of Being Earnest. Aug. 11-16: Home James, 
new musical, Aue. 18-24: Hired Husbands. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 1: White Horse Beach Follies, 
new musical revue 

Rice Playhouse Martha’s Vineyard. Mer 
Basil Langton. Through Aug. 2: Androcles and 
the Lion. Aug. 5-9: New play. Aug. 12-16 
Too True to Be Good. Aug. 19-23: The 
Tempest. 

South Shore Music Circus Cohasset. Mer 
Stephan Slane. Through Aug. 2: Rosalinda. 
Aug. 4-9: The Student Prince. Aug. 11-16 
Carousel. Aug. 18-23: Sunny. Aug. 25-30 
Finian’s Rainbow. 

Straight Wharf Theatre Nantucket. Mer 
Vincent Bowditch. Through Aug. 10: Come 
Back, Little Sheba. Aug. 12-24: As Husbands 
Go. Aug. 26-Sept. 7 ree Men on a Horse. 

The Orleans Arena Theatre — Cape Cod. Prod.- 
Dirs.: Lawrence Wismer and Gordon Argo 
Through Aug. 2: Candida. Aug. 5-9: Fragile 
cg Scott Peyton’s new play. Aug. 12-16 
Night Must Fall. Aug. 19-23: The Importance 
of Being Ernest. Aug. 26-30: Belinda. 

The Provincetown Playhouse — Provincetown, 
Cape Cod. Mers.: Virginia Thoms, Catharine 
Huntington and Denis Johnston. Through 
Aug. 2: S. S. Glencairn. Aug. 4-16: First 
Love, Edward Caulfield’s new play. Aug. 18- 
23: Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
Aue. 25-Sept. 11: The Tavern. 

Valley Players Mt. Park Casino, Holyoke 
Mer Jean Guild. Through Aug. 2: The 
Luck of Caesar, new play 

Michigan 

Jatoma Players Bingham School Auditorium, 
Alpena. Aug. 3: The Man. 

Ramsdell Theatre (Manistee Drama Festival) 
Manistee. Dir.: Rob Henderson. Through 
Aug. 3: 20th Century. 

The Village Players Theatre Augusta 
Mer. Jack P. Ragotzy. Aug. 5-9: Finian’s 
Rainbow Aug. 12-16: The at Big Door- 
step. Aug. 19-23: The Gorilla. Aug. 26-30: The 
Rose Tattoo. 

University of Michigan — Lydia Mendelssohn 
Theatre, Ann Arbor. Dirs.: R. C. Hunter, 
Hugh Z. Norton, Valentine Windt. Aug. 1-2 
Second Threshold. Aug. 7-9, 11: The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 


Missouri 


Municipal Opera — Forest Park, St. Louis 
Mger.: Paul Beisman. Through Aug. 3: Mlle. 
Modiste. Aug. 4-10: Naughty Marietta. Aug 
11-17: Babes in Toyland. Aug. 18-31: Annie 
Get Your Gun 


Montana 


Virginia City Figgas Virginia Cit Mer 
Larry Barsness. Through Aug. 9: Tell All the 
Girls to Write, new musical. Aug. 9-23: Billy 
the Kid 

Nebraska 


Hayloft Summer Theatre — Lincoln. Mgrs 
Richard Miller and David Andrews. Through 
Aug. 3: 7 Keys to Baldpate. Aug. 5-10: Second 
Threshold. Aug. 12-17: Arms and the Man. 
Aug. 19-24: Candlelight. Aug. 26-31: The 


a. 

New Hampshire 

png an Mgr.: F.G 

ievelan u -10 gmalion. Aug. 12-17 

The Truth about Bladys. Aug. 24: Anna 

__ Christie. Aug. 26-30: The Guardsman. 

The Hampton Playhouse —- Hampton. Mgrs 
John Vari and Alfred Christie. Through Aug 
2: Summer and Smoke. Aug. 4-9: Tobacco 

Road. Aug. 11-16: Come Back, Little Sheba. 

Aug. 18-25: The Curious Savage. Aug. 25-30 

The Drunkard. 


New Jerse 

Foothill Play House — Bound Brook. Managing 
Dir.: Charlotte G. Klein. Through A 2, 
6-9: Oh, Mr. Meadowbrook. Aug. {15 ‘.23 
Ah, Wilderness. Aug. 27-30 To be announced 

Ivy Tower Playhouse — Spring Lake. Mgr.: Rea 
John Powers. Through Aug. 2: George Wash- 
ington Slept Here. Aug. 4-9: No Casting To- 
day, new ‘“‘revusical” by Alex Kahn. Au 
11-16: See How They Run. Aug. 18-23: The 
Number. Aug. 25-30: Glad Tidings. 

Paper Mill Playhouse — Millburn. Mer.: Rich 
ard Highley. Through Aug. 9: w Boat. 
Aug. 11-Sept. 13 St t Prince. 

St. John Terrell’s Music Circus — Lambertville 
Prod.: St. John Terrell. Through Aug. 3: The 
Student Prince. Aug. 5-10 The Three Mus- 
keteers. Aug. 12-17: Kiss Me Kate. Aug. 26- 
31: Allegro. 

The Grist Mill Playhouse — Route 31, Andover 
Mgr.: Robert E. Perry. Aug. 4-9: One Touch 
of Venus, with Carol Bruce. Aug. 11-16: Up 
Popped the Devil, with Mark Stevens, Aug 
18-23: On Your Toes, with Katherine Sergava 
Aug. 25-30: A Date with April, with Constance 
Bennett 

The Ocean County Playhouse — Pinewald. Mer 
eet Maxwell. Through Aug. 4: Gold in the 

i 


New York 


Adelphi College Little Theatre — Garden City 
Dir.: Richard F. Clemo. Aug. 1 & 5: The 
Philadelphia Story. Aug. 4 Holiday. 

Finger Lakes Lyric Circus — Skaneateles. Pro- 
ducers: Walter and Virginia Davis. Through 
Aug. 3: Annie Get Your Gun. Aug 5-10: Con- 
necticut Yankee. Aug. 12-17: Merry Widow. 
Aug. 19-24: Naughty Marietta. Aug. 

Red Mill. 

John Drew Memorial Theatre — Easthampton, 
L. I. Mer.: Philip Barry, Jr. Through Aug. 2 
Heartbreak House, with ilip Bourneuf, - 
trice Straight. Aug. 11-16: Bi y, with 
Luise Rainer. Aug. 18-23: An Evening with 
Beatrice Lillie. Aug. 25-30: How to Fly with 
One Feather, Richard Condon’s new y. 

Putnam County Pla — Lake Mahopac 
Prod.: Jill Miller irectors: Osceola Archer 
and Jill Miller. Through Aug. 4: The Lady’s 
Not for Burning. Aug. 5-9: The Cocktail 
“ys Th Sa s M 

Spa Summer eatre ratoga Springs r.: 
ohn Huntington. Through Aug. 2: The Fig 
ai, new play with Ernest Truex and Sylvia 
Field. Aug. 4-9: The Happy Time, with Micha 
Auer. Aug. 11-16: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
with Lanny Ross. Aug. 18-23: To be an- 
guns Aug. 25-30: Theatre, with Kay 

rancss 

The Masque & Lyre Light Opera Co. — N 
York City. Aug. 1-2: The Yeomen of the 
Guard. Aug. 7-9, 14-16: Princess Ida. Aug 
21-23, 28-30: lIolanthe. 

Thousand Island Playhouse — Clayton. Mer.: F 
Verne Frary. Through Aug. 3: The ion. 
Aug. 6-10: Lo and Behold. Aug. 13-17: Private 
Lives. Aug. 20-24: Second Threshold. Aug. 27- 
31: Harvey. 

Triple Cities Playhouse — Binghamton. Mer 
Gail Hillson rough Aug. 2: The Happy 
Time, with Mischa Auer. Aug. 11-16: G 
Touch of Venus, with Carol Bruce. Aug. 18- 
23: Gramercy Ghost, with Veronica Lake 

Westchester Playhouse — Mt. Kisco. Prod.: Bar- 
ton H. Emmet. Dir.: Frank Fleming. Through 
Aug. 2: The Silver Whistle, by Joseph Wise- 
man. Aug. 4-9: The Happy Time. Aug. 11-16 
On Approval, with Arthur Treacher. Aug. 18- 
23: The Guardsman, with Nan McFarland 
Aue. 25-30: Candida, with Mildred Dunnock 

Westhampton Playhouse — Westhampton Beach 
Prod.: Ron Rawson. Through Aug. 2: Remains 
to Be Seen. Aug. 4-9: Pygmalion, with Dennis 
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Ring Aug. 11-16: On Your Toes. Aug. 18-23: 

To be announced. Aug. 25-30: Male 

Animal, with Elliott wegune w ms Scott. 
Winthrop Hall Playhouse — 

Prod.’ Mask and Bell, Inc. ym £9: The 

Male Animal. Aug. 22-23: Hay Fever. 


North Carolina 
Flat Rock Pla aay Flat Rock 


Farquhar. r vam fobroy 
"he eee i 


Aug. 5-9 aie 16: 
Time and Tod. A the 


Moon. Aug. 26-30: 
Parkway Playhouse — Burawife. § Mar 

Bennett. Aug. 1-2: 

8-9: Midsummer Night’s 

Brigadoon. 


Ohio 


Antioch Area Theatre — Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs. Dirs.: Arthur Lithgow, Meredith 
Dallas, Paul a. A 1, 8, 16, 27: 
Richard II. Aug. 4, 30: Henry V.’ Aug. 
. owe a M4 we ,i- one. Aug 5 
29 Hesry IV at two. Aug. 6, 10, 
ae A v7. Aus 26: Kin 

ic Aug. 13-17, 23 
alll. _Aug. 20-23, 31: Henry ‘vii. 

ht tre — rin Falls. 

Marlin. 


in Falls Su: 
Sleet and Pa 
5-10: 


ars. Wm. Van 
Through Aug. 3: Candlelight. A 
12-17: Is . Aug. 
: Man. 


— 9 “ie: 


17, '30: 
8, 16 


sf uchard 


Blithe Spirit. Aug. 
19-24: Angel Street. Aug. 26- 


Oregon 
Robert Ryber. Mente 


Portland Civic 
land. Prod.: 
Robert Zimmerman. Through 
Marie. Aug. 6-17: Student 
Pennsylvania 
Civic Light Opera — Faubos. Mee 
Wm ye | Bus ack Schlie. 
Thowgt Ase. : Annie C ‘vet 
Student Prince. Aug. 11-16: 
Toyland. 


Hedgerow Theatre —- Moylan. Dir. : 
ter Aus. 


y — Port- 
“a Dir.: C. 
Aug. 3: Rose 
ince. 


OBane fs 


House. Aug. 9: 

Penn Playhouse — Meadville. “er J. W. Hul- 
burt Tieonedl July 7 Sor week season. 
Schedule includes : Varvey bie’ bie’s Irish Rose, 
The Male Animal Wilderwess” 

Playhouse in the | — -- Wee Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. Prod.: Theron. Bamberger. 
Through Aug. 3: Remains to Be Seen, with 
Jackie Cooper. Aug. 4-10: For Love or Money, 
with John Loder. y Sy 11-17: Three Men on 
a Horse. Aug. 18-24: George and Margaret, 
with Ernest Truex and Sylvia Field. 

Pocono Playhouse —- Mountainhome. Mgr.: Row- 
ena Stevens. Aug. 4-9: Jezebel’s Husband, new 
show with Claude Rains. Aug. 11-16: Love 
from a Stranger, with Signe Hasso. Aug. 16- 
23: Nima, with Edward Everett Horton. 


Rhode Island 


Newport Casino Theatre — Newport. Mng. Dir.: 
Sara Stamm. Aug. 11- 2: Ra with ward 
Everett Horton. Aug. The Mia Slaven- 
ska wenapes Fran ‘in Ballet with Alexandra 
Danilova. Aug. 25-31: The Happy Time, with 


Denise Darce' 
Theatre-by-the-Sea — Matunuck. ms Prams 7 

fs : 
Po. oO i Ae. 


Wolis and Harold Schiff. Throw 
Ring Twice! with Mae West. Aug. 
uaintance, with Ruth Chatterton. Aug. 11-16: 
came Ghost, with Veronica Lake. Aug. 
25-31; Jezebel’s Husband, with Claude Raines 
Tennessee 
Mer 
O° My 


Gateway Summer Theatre 
ics Richards 
cart. 


a 
Through Aug. 


Texas 
State Fair Musicals — 
Dallas. Mgr 
Aug. 3 


State Fair 
Charles R. Meeker, 
‘arousel, with Brenda 
4-17: The Wizard of Oz, with Marilyn Day, 
Buddy Ebsen, Maria Tallchief. Aug. 18-31: 
Call Me Madam, with Joan Blondell, Melvyn 
Douglas, Russell Nype 


Vermont 

Ethan Allen Players —- Brandon. Dirs.: Robert 
Sporee and Ross Vaughn. Through Aug. 2: 
Ring Round the Moon. Aug. 5-9: Born Yester- 
day. Aug. 12-16: The Curious Savage. Aug. 
19-23: Rain. Aug. 26-Sept. 1: The Royal 
Family. 


aan. eee 


| Bag = oe 


Virginia 
Theatre-Go-Round — Virginia Beach. Megr.: 
ley Savage. Aug. 5-10: The H. 
12-17: Pyemalion. Aug 
Little Sheba. Aug. 26-31: 


Les- 
Time. Aug 
19-24: Come Back, 
Season in the Sun. 


Washington 
University of Washington 
Theatre. Through 
Aug. 22-Sept. 27 


Seattle. Showboat 
Aug. 16: Lost Horizon. 
: The Innocents. Penthouse 
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~ Round the 


Theatre. Through Ane 2 g: Bie rs 
c Side of The 


Moon. Aug. 8-Sept. 
gels. 


Music —— 


nm, Colo. Th bh Aug. 31. 
ig ry Rosenstock. "Pageant Re- 
citals ~y _ les. 


Berkshire Festival — Tang — _Lenox, Mass 
Through Aug. 10. Musit Dir. : Charles Munch. 
Conds.: Charles Munch, bicere Monteux, 
Leonard Bernstein. Boston Symphony Orch. 
Program: ins. 2: Wagner. Aug. Beethoven, 
Debussy — Ans, 7: Schumann Swan- 
son, Thstknn y. Au P.E. Bach, Cop- 
land, Sibelius. Aug. 18: Be Bevlice, 

Chautaugua Institution —Chataugua, N. Y. 
Through Aug. 24. Cond. Symphony Orch. : 
Franco Autori. Dir. opera company: Alfredo 
Valenti. Mone Conds.: Alberto Bimboni, Ed- 

Murphy 

Grant Park Summer Concerts — Chicago, Til. 
Through Aug. 17. Concert Mgr.: Walter Lar- 
sen. Free concerts by the Grant Park Sym- 

ony, with guest conductors and soloists. 
rogram: Aug. 1: Cond.: he x J Hendl; 
Camilla Wicks, violinist. Cond. : 
i wh ‘Gold and "Pibiile, i scoala. 
in, © 8: Cond.: Paul Breisach; Lilian 
Kallir, pasi. Aug. 


9-10: Gus: jleo Ko 
Cole ‘Porter night; Aug. Poul ul 
Cond Esther Glazer, \soliniat, wo “16-17: 
‘ond 


Paul Breisach; opera Tosca in concert 


Hallpnood pivwesd, Calif. 
Through pe ET Oech (Los 


— — onic) with guest ~~ be 


Juilliard im Concerts — Julliard School of 
Music, New York City. Linney t Aug. é: Dir.: 


Robert a Bee- 
thoven, Berg, Pen eg Aug. 4 Juilliard 
Summer Gin "Au. 7: Recital by artist- 


student competition winners 

Music the Stars — Emil Blatz Temple of 
Music, Washington Park, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Through August. Cond.: Jerzy Bojanowski. 
Orchestral concerts with soloists. 

Melee’ , oe ae 5 

rough Aug oseph E. y, 
Symphonies, concerto eR, band and 
orchestra concerts, Ta, oratorios, recitals. 

Ogee. Institute — Ox! y Park Amphitheatre, 

Vheeling, W. Va. souls August. Civic and 
oductions. 

Ravinia Festival — Ravinia Park, Ill. Through 
Aug. 10. Six weeks of concerts by Chicago 
Symphony with guest conductors and soloists ; 
one week of chamber music. 

Red Rocks Festival — Red Rock Amphitheatre 
Denver, Colo. Through August. .: Sau 
Caston. Denver Orchestra with 
soloists. 

Robin Hood Dell Concerts — Fairmount Park 
Philadelphia, Pa. Through August. Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra with guest conductors and 
soloists. 

St. Paul Pop Concerts—St. Paul, Minn. 
Through Sept. 1. Cond.: Herman Herz. 

Stadium Concerts — Lewishon Stadium, City 
College, New York City. Aug. 2: Rodgers and 
Hammerstein night. Cond.: Salvatore Dell’- 
Isola. Soloists: Marguerite Piazza, Thomas 
Hayward, Claramae Turner, Robert Wheede. 


The =~ TR Concerts — New 
York. Cond 


Memorial 
Edwin Franko Goldman. The 
Goldman Band. Program: Aug. 1: Central 
Park: old music. August 2: Prospect Park: 
Gilbert and Sullivan. August 3: Central Park: 
Souza. Aug. 4: Central Park: Bach-Handel 
Aug. 6: Central Park: Music Memory concert 
Aug. 7: Prospect Park: Beethoven. Aug. 8: 
Consent Park: Beethoven. Aug. 9: Prospect 
rk: Tschaikovsky. Aug. ‘10: Central Park 
Russian music. Aug. 11: Central Park: Wag- 
ner. Aug. 13: Central Park: miscellaneous 
Aug. 14: Prospect Park: closing requests. Aug 
15: Central Park: closing requests 
The Plymouth Rock Center of Music and Drama 
-Duxbury Playhouse, Duxbury, Mass 
Through Sept. 1. Music dir.: George Poinar 
Program: August 6-9: Impresario and 
Amah!l and the Night Visitors. Aug. 13-16: 
The Magic Flute. Aug. 20-23: Forty Winks 
and The Barber of Bath. Aug. 27- Sept. 1: A 
Tree on the Plains. 
Ventnor City Summer Music Festival 
City, N. J. Through August 
and ensembles 


Dance Festivals 


American Dance Festival 
New London, Conn. Aug. 
by the Jose Limon ance Company, the 
Dudley-Maslow-Bales Dance Company and 
guest artists. Premiére of Limon’s Annuncia- 
tion with music by Arnold Schoenberg. 

Ballet Theatre — Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, 
Calif. Aug. 7-9, 14-16. Company of fifty head- 
ed by Alicia Alonso, John -Kriza and Mary 
Ellen Moylan. 


Symphony 


Ventnor 
Guest soloists 


Connecticut College, 
21-24. Performances 





Long known for 
its high critical standards 


the 


Commonweal 


a weekly edited by Catholic laymen 


. Provides expert coverage of the stage 
and screen and emphasizes cultural subjects 
generally. 


. Among its contributors are such writers 
as George N. Shuster, Francois Mauriac, 
Dorothy Day, Bernard Iddings Bell and 
Jacques Maritain. 


. . « Its literary contributors include such 
men as Evelyn Waugh, Sean O’Faolain. 
Compton Mackenzie, Lewis Mumford, 
Thomas Merton and Martin Turnell. The 
Christian Century (Protestant) says of THE 
COMMONWEAL. “No periodical in the 
7 maintains a higher literary stand- 
ard.” 


. Its recent political contributors include 
such authors as Charles Malik, Peter Vier. 
eck, Chester Bowles and Joseph Alsop. And 
Time magazine calls THE COMMONWE AL 
“A strong voice of the anti-Communist Left.” 
Senator Paul H. Douglas finds it “one of 
the two or three best periodicals in the 
country.” 


All this will explain why THE COMMON. 
WEAL’s circulation (now at an all-time 
high) has increased by 50 per cent in the 
past nine months. It indicates why you 
should enjoy a trial subscription. Send in 
your coupon now! 


Special offer to Theatre Arts 
readers 


=auom= 18 Issues for $2 en 


THE COMMONWEAL 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enter my trial subscription to 
THE COMMONWEAL for the next 
18 weeks and send me a bill for $2.00. 


ee a es eS ee 


State...... 


(0 Send $2 with this coupon . . . and 
obtain an extra issue free, making 
19 issues in all. 


Zone... 


TA sscattlt 





Henoraig 


a new.line of 
INFERLOChING 

POWERSTAT 

light dimming 

equipment 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN D4521 
DESCRIBING THE COMPLETE LINE OF 
INTERLOCKING POWERSTAT DIMMERS 


THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1082 Demers Avenve, Sristel, Connecticut 


Send Bulletin 04521 
Send information on complete POWERSTAT Dimmer line 
Recommend oa reputable switchboord manufacturer 


NAME TITLE 
AFFILIATION 


ADDRESS 
city 


SWITCHBOARD 


Colorado College Dance Concert — Colorado 
College, Fine Arts Center Theatre, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 12th season. Through August 8 
Summer Dance Director: Hanya Holm. As- 
sistants: Oliver Kostock, Molly Lynn 

Jacon’s Pillow Dance Festival — at Lee, Mass 
lith season. Through August 30. Founder-Di- 
rector: Ted Shawn. Ethnic, modern, ballet 
and ballroom-exhibition repertoire. Faculty 
La Meri, Tatina Grantzeva, Ralph McWiil- 
liams, Polanjenko, Myra Kinch, Richard 
Stuart and Vany, etc. Aug. 5-9: Ballet 
formances headed by Mia Slavenska, Frederic 
Franklin and Alexandra Danilova. Aug. 15-16 
Lazarus, new work by Nina Fonaroff. Also 
Juana in new dances from North Africa and 
Yugoslavia. Aug. 22-23: Premiere of Mosaica 
Mexico by Josefinn Garcia; Spanish dances by 
Peter di Falco: ballet performances by Kath- 
erine Litz. Olga Suarez and Robert de Vovye 
Aug. 29-30: Ruth St. Denis, guest star with 
Jacob’s Pillow Festival Company 

Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre and 
Dance —- Steamboat Springs, Colo. Dirs 
Charlotte Perry and Portia Mansfield. Aug. 9 
Square Dance Festival. Aug. 12: Dance concert 
at Wyoming University, Laramie, Wyoming 
Aug. 23-25: Dance and Drama Symposium 
Aug. 23: performance by The Dance Com 
pany, including the Harriet Ann Gray touring 
company 


European Festivals 


Belgium 
Bruges. Aug. 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17: “Sanguis 
Christi” Jeu de Saint Sang (play 


France 

Bayonne. Aug. 1-6, 15: Bull fight 
Menton. August: Musical Festival 
Paris. August: Summer Musical Festival 


Germany 

Berlin. August-September: Berlin Festival Weeks 
1952 

Prankfurt/M. Aug. 31-Sept. 4; Frankfurt Inter 
national Fair 

Waldshut. Aug. 17: Folk and costumes festival 


sas 

Great Britain 

Edinburgh, Scotland. Aug. 17-Sept. 6: Edin 
burgh International Festival of Music and 
Drama 

Shrewsbury, Shropshire. Aug. 20-21: Shrewsbury 
Musical and Floral Fete 


Italy 


Bagni Di Casciana (Pisa). Aug. 31: Fashion 
show, band concerts, costume balls at the 
Casino of the ‘Terme 

Chiavari (Genoa). Aug. 15: Night Folklore 
events on the Entella 

Como. Aug. 31: Classical ballets at the Arena 
of the Teatro Sociale, by the Scala Theatre 
Ballet, Milan 

Florence. Avgust 31: Open-air art exposition in 
Piazza Donatello, Florentine musical soirees 

Messina (Sicily). Aug. 31: Open-air opera per 
formances—choral concerts and dances in re 
gional costumes 

Palermo. Aug. 31: Sicilian Song Festival and 
Contest, with performances by characteristic 
Sicilian choral groups 

Pesaro. Aug. 31: Official opera season for the 
celebration of the 160th Anniversary of the 
birth of Rossini 

San Miniato (Pisa). Aug. 18-31: Open-air the 
atrical performances; premiere of a drama 
based on religion 

Spoleto. Aug. 28-Sept. 15: Experimental Opera 
Theatre with annual selection of lyric artists 
in a series of first-class performances 

Venice. Aug. 20: XLIIth Exhibition of Motion 
Picture Art Aug 20-Sept 10 Open-air 
performances at the Palazzo Grassi Theatre 
Aug. 8-18: [1Ird International Festival of the 
Scientific Film and Art Documentaries —IVth 
International Festival of Films for Children 
IInd International Show of motion picture 
books and periodicals 


Monaco 

At the Louis 11 Stadium Aug. 6 Artistic 
soiree. Aug. 13: Varieties soiree. Aug 7 
Musical soiree 


Netherlands 


Gouda. Aug. 3, 4, 5: International Music Fes 
tival 


Spain 

Elche (Alicante). Aug. 14-15: Performance of 
the lyrical liturgical drama, The Mystery of 
Elche in the Church of St. Mary 


Sweden 

Laholm (Holland). Aug. 2-3: Lagaholm Pageant 
Plays 

Visby. Aug. 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12: Petrus de Dacia 
miracle play with music in ruins of St 
Nicholas Church 


Switzerland 


Lucerne. Aug 9-31: International Music Festival 
Weeks 





BOTH it REE 


..WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 
classics — written two thousand years ago — 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were 
mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues — 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. 
ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays — 
Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Class- 
ics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes to 

your library —as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world's greatest 
master pieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “‘pressed for time’ 
men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “‘classic”’ is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it 
can rival the most thrilling modern novel 
Have you ever wondered how the truly 
great books have become ‘‘classics’’? First, 
because they are so readable. They would 
not have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the 
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very qualities which characterize these selec- 
tions: readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other book 
clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the world’s 
classics at a low price. 2. Its members are not obligated 
to take any specific number of books. 3. Its volumes 
which are being used today in many leading colleges 
and universities) are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
bouad in the fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and 
$10 bindings. They have tinted page tops, are richly 
stamped in genuine geld, which will retain its original 
lustre books you and your children will read and 
cherish for many years 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With 
your first book will be sent an advance notice about 
future selections. You may reject any book you do not 
wish. You need not take any specific number of books 

- only the ones you want. No money in advance, no 
membership fees. You may cancel membership any 
time 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This lew price — and your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE — cannot 
be assured unless you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Pet esses ese se SSS ese ses se SS SSS Sy 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, FREE, 
the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions of 
PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the current 


selection. 


1 am not obligated to take any specific aumber of books 
and I am to receive an advance description of future selec 
tions. Also, | may reject any volume before or after I receive 
it, and I may cancel my membership whenever | wish 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you $2.89 
plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books Shipped mm U.S.A. 
Only 


Mr 
Mrs. > 


Miss } Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


Zone No. 


Stacie (if amy) State 


su | 


ll 





Theatre Arts 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 1951 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 


done as a cycle $4.50 


Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 


actors and directors $2.75 
Player's Library 

A bibliography of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
on all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages $7.00 


Supplement, Player's Library 
An index of plays and theatre books 
published since the original vol- 
ume $2.50 


The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 


Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program....$2.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions ; ...$4.50 

Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH : $5.00 


Theatre Arts Anthology 

EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 

& OTHERS ‘ $5.00 
An Actor Prepares 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI $3.00 
Building a Character 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSK!I $3.50 
My Life in Art 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI $3.75 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 

BY RICHARD BOLELAVSKY..........$2.00 
The Craft of Comedy 

BY SEYLER AND HAGGARD $2.00 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 

A Correspondence (Illus.) $5.00 
\ Method of Lighting the Stage 

BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS........$2.50 
Stages of the World 

112 scene design plates...........$4.75 
Broadway Scrapbook 

BY BROOKS ATKINSON $1.75 
The Negro in the American Theatre 

BY EDITM J. R. ISAACS $2.50 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 

BY PAUL MEYERS & ROY STALLINGS 


Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 


Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 
BY FREEDLEY & BAKER..............$ .50 


Please send the above checked books 
coD Check () 

Money Order [) enclosed. 

Please send complete prospectus 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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124 East 30Tu St., New Yorx 16, N. Y. 
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by Richard McLoughlin 


Lawyer's Brief on Literary 
Larceny 


CccoRDING to Webster's dictionary, 
A plagiarism is “copying or imitating 
the language, ideas, and thoughts of an- 
other author and passing off the same 
as one’s original work.” In Plagiarism 
and Originality by Alexander Lindey 
(Harper & Bros., $5.00) the subject is 
examined from nearly every possible 
angle. Mr. Lindey, who has been prac- 
ticing law in New York for twenty-five 
years and is a specialist in the laws per- 
taining to literary, artistic or musical 
theft, has produced a volume that will 
appeal to the lay reader as much as to 
scholars and attorneys. 


Here we not only have an examination 
of celebrated plagiarism suits but an 
analysis of originality, the meaning of 
“inspiration,” and an investigation of 
the processes which produce a Hamlet, 
a Titian, as well as a play, popular song 
or a radio soap opera of today. The 
author details the clever hair-splitting of 
the lawyers in cases involving uncon- 
scious plagiarism, self-plagiarism, parallel- 
hunting or ghost-writing. 


No Piaintiffs for Flops... 


Mr. Lindey approaches his subject 
with humor and an open mind. He lets 
his general erudition play as much a 
part in the study as his knowledge of 
legal precedents. On the latter he com- 
ments: “Plagiarism is not reducible to a 
science. The most lucid exposition of all 
the applicable legal rules will not answer 
every question. The rules themselves are 
in a state of flux and development; they 
are meaningful only when applied to the 
facts of a particular case, and no two 
cases are alike. But a grasp of the prin- 
ciples will enable us, in a given instance, 
to make an intelligent guess as to the 
outcome if the matter goes to litigation 

On the score of documentation I've 
borne in mind Professor Rodell’s derisive 
dictum that every legal writer is sup- 
posed to be a liar until he proves him- 
self otherwise with a flock of footnotes.” 


The chapters devoted to plagiarism in 
plays are particularly revealing. We find 
David Belasco referred to as “the most 
sued man in the history of plagiarism.” 


And although the famous producer spent 
a fortune defending seven suits over a 
period of three decades, the most inter- 
esting note is that he won them all 
Perhaps the significant point here is the 
fact that all seven plays which led to 
court fights were successes. There are no 
plaintiffs around for flops 


No case was more of a knock-down, 
dragged-out affair than the court battle 
over Richard Walton Tully’s The Bird 
of Paradise, a hit starring Laurette Tay- 
lor and presented by Oliver Morosco on 
Broadway in 1911. It appears that an- 
other playwright had the same idea 
about writing a play on Hawaii and, as 
luck would have it, submitted her script 
In Hawaii to Oliver Morosco at the same 
time that Tully presented his synopsis to 
the producer. Mrs. Fendler’s script was 
rejected, which resulted in a lawsuit that 
started in 1912 but did not come to 
trial until 1924 when Mrs. Fendler was 
awarded more than $780,000. Although 
Morosco and Tully Ist their first appeal, 
the court finally, in 1930, set aside the 
judgment and dismissed the complaint 
against them. The court concluded that 
Mrs. Fendler “could not acquire a mo- 
nopoly” in the traditions of Hawaii by 
weaving them into a play; such tradi- 
tions were judged to be in the public 
domain for diverse treatments. Tully's 
creative energies were crippled by the 
ordeal, however, so that he never did 
anything of importance after that 


It is clear from Mr. Lindey’s docu- 
mentation that many plagiarism suits are 
mere nuisances, wasteful of time and 
money, and based to begin with on the 
most far-fetched and preposterous claims 
Also the author points out that it is “in 
the fabrication of myths” that “plagi- 
becomes most absurd 
There is always someone who knows who 
is the real author of The School for 
Scandal, The Duchess of Malfi or The 
Tempest. Critics have often been the 
worst offenders. It isn’t se long ago since 
they split over Thornton Wilder's The 
Skin of Our Teeth. One group claimed 
that Wilder’s play was nothing more 
than an “Americanized re-creation, 
thinly disguised, of James Joyce’s Fin- 
negans Wake.” But Wolcott Gibbs irrev- 
erently declared the experts were all 


arism-crying” 
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wrong. He insisted that The Skin of Our 
Teeth had been lifted in toto from an 
early novel of his called Nabisco, pro- 
claimed by Alexander Woellcott to be 


“head and shoulders above Shakespeare.” 


Pirandello—New Translation 

The appearance of Pirandello’s Plays, 
translated and edited by Eric Bentley 
Dutton, $1.45) should be 
the occasion for new critical attention to 
the relatively neglected Italian dram- 
atist. Pirandello’s tragicomic limnings of 
the ironies and vagaries of life deserve a 


Everyman, 


proper re-evaluation and here is a fine 
{r. Bentley 
clears up several obscurities which ap- 


start towards such a project 


peared in past translations and gives us 
believing that Pirandello 
should be seen more often on the stage 
Of a special interest is the translation of 
Right You Are If You Think You Are. 
This folk comedy, given the fresh title 
by Mr. Bentley, Jt Is So (If You Think 


So), has lost none 


reason for 


of its sunniness or 
subtlety of ideas in its present form 
Incidentally, the play will be pre- 
sented this month at the Westport Coun- 
try Playhouse, with Mildred Dunnock 
and Alfred Drake under Mr. Bentley's 


direction 


Novel of the Victorian Theatre 
The first question that occurs to the 
reader when he picks up Catherine 


Carter by Pamela Hansford Johnson 


(Knopf, $3.95) 


is a 


is whether or not this 
cataloguing the tiresome 
amours of another femme fatale like 
Amber. 


novel 


Perhaps such expectations are 
largely due to the rather chesty female 
dominating the dust jacket; but one’s 
worst qualms are soon removed. For this 
is not a sensational or merely picturesque 
novel, nor is it a fictionalized theatrical 
biography, but a love story with the 
London theatrical world of the eighties 
for a backdrop. Students of the theatre 
will, however, see more than a casual 
Miss Johnson's 
Henry Peverel and 
Irving, who cut an often 
but highly influential figure on 
the English Victorian stage. 


resemblance between 
actor-manager hero, 
Sir Henry 


bizarre 


Miss Johnson herself makes this clear: 
sentence of the dramatic 
criticism of Peverel’s Marino Faliero is 
borrowed from Clement Scott's criticism 
of Henry Irving in Louis XI.” The sen- 
tence which follows it is Miss Johnson's 
own pastiche. The author also acknowl- 
edges her indebtedness to John Middle- 
ton Murray’s interpretations of Shake- 
speare for her use of the “handkerchief” 
scene from Othello. 


The first 


Catherine Carter, the ambitious young 
actress who joins Henry Peverel’s acting 
company and who eventually wins the 
heart of the actor-manager fifteen years 
is asserted to be entirely the 
author’s invention. But that will not stop 


her senior, 


ee 
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readers from seeing something of Ellen 
Terry, Carter's 
commanding stage presence if not in her 
love life. 


perhaps, in Catherine 


As for the love story, it is over-long 
and becomes somewhat dwarfed by the 
author’s emphasis on technical matters, 
by her painstaking 


complex mechanics of the 


research into the 
actihg craft 
Miss Johnson’s hero and heroine have 
their struggles and heartaches and their 
share of professional rivalry and dis- 
and off, 
how they never come 


agreement on stage but some- 
entirely alive 

certainly not half so alive as the 
nineteenth-century theatrical background 


against which they move. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SOUND EQUIPMENT 


“ENGINEERED FOR THE THEATRE” 
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Theatre is an art dedicated to Sound. Let our 
staff insure high fidelity sound effects and re- 
inforcement in your theatre. 


Use the coupon below to obtain interesting 
information on our latest developments in 
Sound Engineered For The Theatre. 


F. & D. KURTIS, INC. 


F. & D. KURTIS, INC. 
c/o Theatre Arts, 


130 W. 56 St. 
NYC Box 125 


Please send me information concerning your sound equip- 
ment engineered for the theatre. 





“The most satisfying theatrical 
biography I have ever read.” 
—Harold Clurman, New York Times 


Henry Irving 


LAURENCE IRVING 


Sir Henry Irving will live 
again for you in one of the 
finest biographies of an actor 
ever written. The peculiar 
richness of this biography lies 
not only in its story of Irving's 
life, but also in its background 
of theatrical history. 

48 pages of illustrations. 
Boxed, $10.00 





On becoming an artist and critic... 


In His True Centre 
By ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


This interim autobiography by a famous writer 

on the ballet, portrays many important personaii- 

ties in the arts since the early ’20s. Illustrated. 
$4.50 


| 
| 
| 
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What Diaghilev Ballet was really like... 


The Diaghilev Ballet 
in London cyr W. BEAUMONT 


The dean of ballet critics and friend of Diaghilev 
describes intimately the performances (1912- 
1929) of the dazzling company which included | 
Karsavina, Nijinsky and Fokine. 24 photos. $5.00 





Yours to re-live— 
the past year in the 
world of ballet! 


The 
Ballet 
Annual #4“ 


Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 





For six years this superb annual has reported on 
the ballet of four continents. The 1952 issue in- 
cludes articles by fifteen distinguished critics on 
ballet at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York City Center, and La Scala as well as in Eng- 
land, France, Denmark and Australia. Illustrated 
with 108 beautiful pictures. $5.00 


If you love the theatre 
you will delight in 
owning... 


Ireland's / ; 
Abbey Theatre 


A History: 1899 - 1951 
Compiled by LENNOX ROBINSON 





The celebrated plays and players of the Abbey 
Theatre are brilliantly described by Lennox Rob- 
inson who has seen forty years with the famous 
theatre as author, actor, manager and producer. 
As official historian he records the formation of 
the theatre, lists dates and casts of all first pro- 
ductions and offers appendices on the Abbey Ex- 
perimental Theatre, the Abbey Ballet School and 


At your bookstore or mail this coupon direct. 






| 0 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


SEND TODAY 


examination 
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offstage ... 


First Come, First Faii 


W ven dozing through the warm, event- 
less intermission between the technical opening of the 
season on June | and the generally recognized open- 
ing circa Labor Day, we sometimes fall to wondering 
how a theatrical season ever gets started in the fall 
at all. It takes ignorance or a devil-may-care pro- 
ducer, for the records show that the first new play 
to open after the summer hiatus is almost invariably 
a flop. Consider: 


Last season the first new arrival (assuming that 
Bagels and Yox and Borschtcapades occupy a cate- 
gory all their own) was Out West of Eighth. It lasted 
four performances. In 1950, The Live Wire came in 
very early, August 17, and went out very early, after 
twenty-eight performances. In 1949 Ken Murray’s 
Blackouts, which had been running on the west coast 
since shortly after the invention of Cecil B. De Mille, 
found that even a California success couldn’t buck 
the jinx: fifty-one performances was its record. 1948's 
starter was Sundown Beach which played seven 
times. The 1947 victim was The Magic Touch, in for 
twelve performances. Richard Tauber had spent most 
of his adult life cleaning up in the operetta, Yours 
Is My Heart, but when he tried to open the fall sea- 
son of 1946 with it, he lasted only thirty-six perform- 
ances. In 1945 Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston broke the 
ice and fell right in (twelve times). 

We have to go all the way back to 1944 to find 
an exception but, then, the entire summer of 1944 
was an exception. That strange year shows kept open- 
ing all through August as though the frost were on 
the pumpkin, and most of them rang up. substantial 
runs — School for Brides (367 performances), Cath- 
erine Was Great (191), Song of Norway (346) and 
Anna Lucasta (343). However, the first show to raise 
its head in September was called Last Stop and indi- 
cated a return to normalcy by lasting twenty-three 
performances. 

Any sane producer, mulling this history, would 
make sure that somebody else’s show had taken these 
opening honors before he allowed his curtain to rise. 
If producers were noted for sanity, this might result 
in no season at all. 

But fortunately this is not the case. Like lemmings 
casting themselves into the sea, producers go right 
on opening the fall season. Right this minute, some 
masochistic group is probably hard at work putting 
together this year’s opening flop. 
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During the filming 
of Without Warn- 
ing, scenes like this 
were held up be- 
cause the bar pro- 
prietor refused to 
throw a lady out. 
(Adam Williams, 
Angela Stevens.) 


Moaning at the Ber 


Hollywood’s efforts to cut costs by using natural 
settings are uncovering new problems of etiquette. 
Without Warning, the initial effort of four neophyte 
producers, was carefully planned so that it could be 
shot mostly on the streets of Los Angeles, in bars, in 
the Produce Market, in a shack on top of Chavez 
Ravine and along the newly opened Los Angeles 
Freeway. This helped keep the total outlay under 
$100,000 but it also brought on an unplanned epi- 
sode in a bar. A well-oiled female customer became 
fascinated with the potentiometer which controls the 
level of the actors’ voices and insisted on twirling it 
with vigorous abandon. She was a good, steady cus- 
tomer at the bar and the proprietor refused to throw 
her out. The producers couldn’t throw her out be- 
cause they were there on the sufferance of the pro- 
prietor. So while she twiddled, the producers — and 
their money — burned. Eventually it may turn out 
to be cheaper to make movies in studios. 


The King and Celeste 


It’s not every year that Broadway gets as luminous 
a summer replacement as Celeste Holm who has 
been filling in for Gertrude Lawrence in The King 
and I during July and half of August. Crass mate- 
rialists that we are, we assumed that Rodgers and 
Hammerstein must have offered fantastic pay to lure 
her into a position which is rarely assumed by one 
of her theatrical stature. Not so, says Miss Holm. 

“T asked for it,” she told us. “More than a year 
ago they talked to me about playing the role on the 
road. I told them I didn’t want to take something on 
the road that I hadn’t created. ‘But,’ I said, ‘T’ll tell 
you what I would like — when Gertrude Lawrence 
takes a vacation, let me play the part.’” 

Miss Holm operates by instinct; this caused one 
observer to note recently that she always does the 
wrong thing and makes it come out right. But she 
says she started being a success when she started 
trusting her instincts and her instinct told her to 
take on the feminine lead in The King and I for six 
hot-weather weeks. 

“T like the show because it has something to say 
that is particularly meaningful to people today,” she 
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SOE Thi Ao etait ae wee Ned me te 


Yul Brynner danced with a new govern 
ess when Celeste Holm took over for 
Gertrude Lawrence in The King and I. 


said. “It says that through understanding and edu- 
cation, everything is possible— and it says it so 


delightfully.” 


It’s important to her that whatever she does should 
say something. “Even in my night-club act, all my 


songs say something.” 


And when it comes to a choice between musicals 


and straight plays, she’ll take musicals. 


“Because the emotions are more immediately 
caught by music,” she explained. “If I make 1800 
people laugh, cry and feel at the same time, I’ve 
achieved something. They go out of the theatre 
smiling at each other because they have responded 
to the same thing and, for that moment at least, they 


have a better understanding of each other.” 


Dowling for Barton — the Rebirth of a 
Song-and-Dance Man 


Summer brought other big-name cast changes is 
addition to Miss Holm, but none for as deliberately 
brief a stay. Eddie Dowling took over the James 
Barton role in Paint Your Wagon and that was 
more than a mere replacement. It was really a re- 
vival, for it had been many years since Mr. Dowling 
had engaged in song and shuffle on a musical stage 
It had been so many years, in fact, that some of the 
local gazettes felt called upon to point out that Mr. 


Dowling was not branching out into a new field. 


The Fourposter was the only play in town which 
went through a complete change of cast, with Burgess 
Meredith and Betty Fields taking over for Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy in the two-character 
charade. Meanwhile, Jack Carter spelled Phil Silvers 
in Top Banana for a month, Maggie MacNamara 
took over for Barbara Bel Geddes in The Moon Is 
Blue on Broadway while Miss Bel Geddes spent her 
vacation playing in it on the summer circuit, and Bar- 
bara Baxley replaced Julie Harris in J Am a Camera 
so that Miss Harris might face a Hollywood camera 
in her former stage success, Member of the Wedding. 
Henry Fonda and the Point of No Return company 
took a summer vacation. Helen Hayes and Mrs. 
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McThing went to Colorado. About the only things 
that haven’t changed around Shubert Alley are 
Sardi’s and South Pacific 


Theatre-in-the-Wet 


on theatre season of 1952-53 got under 
way promptly in June with Wish You Were Here, in 
and around a tank of water on the stage of the 
Imperial, and Michel Todd’s A Night in Venice, on 
a large amount of genuine, non-simulated water at 
Jones Beach. One flurry-before-doldrums does not 
make a season, of course, but trend-noters might heed 
the element common to all two of our new produc- 
tions to date. This could be a really bie year for 
Theatre-in-the-Wet 


Todd's Beach 


; a while father Michael makes the 


nights liquidly musical with Johann Strauss, in the 
afternoons Michael Todd, Jr., 
water to put on a “Marine Circus” featuring those 
water skiers from Cypress Gardens, Fla., 


uses the same Jones 


who have 
been keeping the newsreels in business for years 
Mike, Jr., a slight, darkly brooding young man, who 
graduated from Amherst this spring with a degree in 
philosophy, started his career as a producer in true 
producer fashion he conceived his show in one 
sudden, illuminating flash 

“Last year,” he told us, “Max Gendel [press agent 
to Todd the elder] and I went out to Jones Beach 
for a swim. My father had been planning this Strauss 


show for a couple of years then. This was one of 


those hot days when there are millions of people on 


My God, look at all 
the people here! Why not an afternoon show that 


the beach. Suddenly it hit me 


will appeal to kids?” 


Mike Todd, Jr., and his fancy water skiers at Jones Beach. 













Why not? young Mike asked his father. Why not? 
his father asked Robert Moses, whose park-commission 
word is law at Jones Beach. Why not? agreed Moses 

So Mike, Jr., started producing. First he made a 
general decision against water ballet and in favor of 
thrill acts and circus acts. Then, becoming more 
specific, he considered performing seals until he found 
that he would have to stretch nets around vast 
reaches of Jones Beach to keep his actors from walk- 
ing out on him. He toyed briefly with the idea of 
importing an Italian circus. Finally, last winter, he 
saw the Cypress Garden water skiers in Florida and 
decided that they were the natural and obvious act. 
The show, which was transferred intact to Jones 
Beach, includes a water ballet — but since it is done 
at thirty miles an hour, young Mike does not feel he 
has welshed on his anti-ballet attitude. 

Mike, Jr., was most fascinated by Dick Pope, Jr., 
the star of the show who skies on his bare feet 
“ . . without skis or boards or anything. I want to 
get out there and learn to do it myself.” 


Loners, Lady Peel, and a Lady Peeler 


Fae this year, the field of the one- 
woman show has consisted almost entirely of Ruth 
Draper, Angna Enters and Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
But the recent Broadway successes of solo and bare- 
stage performances, both male and female, have 
prompted plans for expanding the list. This fall may 
see Iva Kitchell, the dance satirist, occupying a Times 
Square house alone with an evening devoted to a 
satiric history of the dance. Another possibility is an 
entire evening of Beatrice Lillie (Lady Peel), who is 
now turning up on the strawhat circuit in a grab bag 
of her old skits called, with explicitness, An Evening 
with Beatrice Lillie. To be sure, Miss Lillie will not 
go it alone for she'll have the support of Reginald 
Gardner and others, but, as far as we’re concerned, 
any revue in which Miss Lillie appears in all the 
skits is, ipso facto, a one-woman show. 

The oddest item turned up so far in this one- 
woman trend is a solo session being purveyed by 
Evelyn West. Miss West, a peeler, is touring this 
great nation of ours in a one-woman strip “concert.” 


Anything You Can Do | Can Do Better 


RRR proponents of the movies, 
in their efforts to show how much handier and 
dandier the screen is than the stage, sometimes come 
up with touchingly quaint arguments. A votary of 
Columbia Pictures, for instance, has drawn our 
attention to the fact that the movie version of The 
Happy Time (reviewed on page 34) shows Linda 
Christian in a sawing-a-woman-in-half act, some- 
thing which was not done when The Happy Time 
was a play. This, the votary notes, shows that “mov- 
ies bring in other facets of a story than could be 


shown on a stage.” 













Lady Peel dusted 
off some of her old 
ones for An Eve- 
ning with Beatrice 
Lillie. 
















There was once a musical play, Love Life, in 
which a woman was sawed in half on the stage. The 
sawee was Nanette Fabray and the sawer was the 
blithe magician, Jay Marshall. Before rehearsals 
started, Miss Fabray, with understandable interest, 
asked Marshall how he planned to do the trick. 

“I’m not really sure,” Marshall told her. “I could 
use a different girl every night, but that’s the cow- 
ard’s way out.” 


They lose more actresses that way. Linda Christian about 
to be sawed in half by Maurice Marsac in The Happy Time. 



























































THE SHOW STOPPER 


fio” 


Stop Their Own Show 


Interviews and Drawings by: 


Doug Anderson id A Fd K— 


THE AIR in Manhattan grows pretty stale by the 
end of winter, and when hot weather arrives most peo- 
ple — if they go to the theatre at all —are inclined to 
settle for air conditioning and lightly clad dancers. But 
this season produced a phenomenon: A revue which 
opened in the unlikely month of May and, in the judgment 
of most critics and the public, was good in its own right 
and would be good at any time of the year. 

It is New Faces of 1952, produced by Leonard Sill- 
man, staged by John Murray Anderson, backed by (among 
others) Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., and performed by seven- 
teen newcomers who seem to enjoy themselves so much 
that they literally stop their own show at least four times 
and come very close to stopping it many more. 

One of the show stoppers, Ronny Graham, is the 
author of most of the revue’s sketches and some of its music 
and lyrics. Melvin Brooks collaborated with Mr. Graham 
on the sketches; and lyrics and music were also contributed 
by June Carroll, Arthur Siegel, Sheldon Harnick and 
Michael Brown. The settings —also praised by the 
critics — were done by Raoul Pene du Bois. The neu 
edition of New Faces is the first since 1943. 
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“Oedipus Goes South" 


| HE old-moss-and-dank-magnolia school of literature was not directly created, of course, so that 


Ronny Graham could lie in a sagging hammock at the Royale and drawl with charming, boy-wonder 
confidence, “I’ve been writing a boo-ooo-uk.” But for a few choice moments the audience seems to think 
so, as “Mr. Kaput” unfolds his lanky length out of the hammock and reads part of a book oddly like the 
work of Truman Capote. He even wears bangs and a Tattersal vest. The idea for the number, one of 
eleven he wrote for New Faces, came out of last summer’s reading of Capote and Tennessee Williams 
and was originally a night-club sketch. It is called “Oedipus Goes South,” and it stops the show when Mr. 
Graham says, “I’m not unhealthy — I’m sick.” In contrast to his zany behavior on the stage, Ronny 
Graham offstage is something of an intellectual, and very thoughtful about the theatre. He laments 
the present lack of proving-grounds for young actors. “Night clubs are about the only sounding boards 
left,” he said, and they have their drawbacks, since, as in his own case, one works usually alone and 
doesn’t learn acting co-operation. He thinks even summer stock has ceased to be a “communal effort,” 
since the star system is now the rule. He comes from Philadelphia, and has played in several night clubs 
and on television. Imogene Coca, New Faces alumna, recommended him to Mr. Sillman, Mr. Graham 
believes it is wise for an actor to be more than an actor; in his own case he is a singer, dancer, 
author and composer. And to fill in the time he’s working on the book of another show. “Even hits 
don’t run forever,” he said. 


“Boston Beguine" 


Wo DAYS are all she’s ever spent in Boston, where the Cod speaks only 
Bf God. But some uncanny talent for divination must have guided 
Alice Ghostley to the shapeless old sweater with the apt five moth holes, 
front and center, which she wears as a wry Beantown bluestocking in 
“Boston Beguine,” her song-and-motion number which stops the show. 
“Pure accident,” she says, but we smell witchcraft. The sweater is her 
husband’s, and she wore it during rehearsals in a chilly theatre, took it 
along for the Philadelphia tryout. The costumes followed the cast, and 
when she first viewed her Beguine dress it was all wrong—lace and 
frills not matching the hilariously grim under-the-elms maiden she’d tried 
to create. She cried in disappointment. There was no time to send for 
another costume, so she wore the sweater — now of course part of the 
audience’s delight. The holes were made by real moths—a token, she 
confesses, of her bad housekeeping. As for the witchcraft, she was born 
in a town named Eve ( Missouri) in the railroad station where they lived 
(her father being telegraph operator of the tiny whistle stop) — and the 
town named Eve has now disappeared. But these are minor matters to 
her present mood of vast strprises. Her reaction to the critical praise 
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“delicious repressed frenzy” “instinct for satirical mayhem” 
“hilarious satire” . . . “terse comedy style”) and the show-stopping audi- 
ence applause: “I can’t realize yet that it’s happened. If it had happened 
overnight, perhaps it would be more believable — but after nine years 
of trying to hit Broadway, it’s too much for me to grasp right now.” The 
nine years included singing lessons, off-Broadway plays, summer stock 

“anything to keep going.” Other numbers in the show display to better 
advantage her smiling attractiveness and the slim figure which the frowzy 
sweater and the skirt with a hang like a badly hauled jib conceal (see 
accompanying sketch!). But since it’s the “Boston Beguine” that is most 
responsible for the nine-year dream’s coming true, she doesn’t mind a 


bit. She loves the costume now; she even loves Boston. 


oe Jae 


“Monotonous” 





ARTHA Kuirt’s given name was chosen by her parents as a 
E tribute to the soil that vouchsafed a good harvest the year 
she was born, near Columbia, South Carolina. She is now 
entitled to a middle name — “Monotonous” — because when 
the audiences begin blistering their hands after that show-stop- 
ping number it’s apparent she has picked up an identifying tag 
for a long time to come. The addition is paradoxical: “An 
electrified incendiary” is not precisely earthy, and a “feline full 
of intense, secret and suddenly-revealed-and-then-shuttered 
grace” (to paraphrase a few of the critics’ unrestrained descrip- 


tions of Miss Kitt) does not produce monotony. She is young but 





fairly seasoned in show business, having won a scholarship to 





become a featured singer and dancer in the Katherine Dunham 





group. But New Faces is her first major success. Mr. Sillman 


saw her first in a Paris night club. She has sung in Greece, 





Sweden, London and Turkey. In Istanbul such crowds gathered 
to stare at her that she stayed in her hotel room most of the 
time. “They had probably never seen an American Negro girl 
before,” she said, “though they had met Negro G.I.’s during 
the war.” Another reason for the staring could well be Miss 
Kitt’s figure, well-displayed in the modified leotard Eartha 
wears in “Monotonous.” She learned a few Turkish songs (her 
repertoire includes German, Italian, French, Spanish and Hai- 
tian) but didn’t really know the language. One night in Istanbul 


she sang the French song “It’s My Fault.” A man at a nearby 
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table began heckling (or so she supposed), and this brought on a dis- 
maying avalanche of talk from the other customers. Afterwards the 
“heckler” ordered champagne for her and burst into more wild Turkish. 
Finally a translator informed her he was saying, “Baby, nothing is your 
fault. You can do no wrong. Let me keep you here in Turkey!” She 
settled instead for Orson Welles’s offer to star as Helen of Troy in his 
Faust, in Paris and on tour. Her cat ancestry may be doubtful, but it’s a 
fact that she says (with heavy-lidded eyes and her hands talking too), “I 
adore cats — especially Siamese.” And her pleasure at what’s happened 
at the Royale is such that she’d probably be purring if she only had time. 
With a continuing nightly stint at the Blue Angel and Sunday television, 


her life is anything but monotonous. 


out CL 


"I'm in Love with Miss Logan" 


HEIGHT of five-feet-one would foretell doom to most actors; but 
psn (pronounced “Robear”) Clary says being pint-sized is a 
gallon-sized help. “Ladies like me — they say ‘Isn’t he cute!’ Because I’m 
so little they'd like to put me on the piano or use me for a door stop.” 
Certainly his size is a help to his show-stopping number, “I’m in Love 


’ 


with Miss Logan,” wherein a small pug of a schoolboy waits for teacher 
outside a little red schoolhouse, bashfully swinging a strapful of books 
and singing his wistful love for her. He was born in Paris, and once in 
school there he did fall in love with his teacher, though he can’t remem- 
ber that anything came of it. “Ever since I’m a little boy” he intended to 
be an actor; but, discovering that adding gimmicks and songs made “‘it 
better always to get faster to the top,” he became bit by bit singer and 
comedian. A recording of “Johnny Get Your Girl,” which sold over haif 
a million here, brought him to the United States in 1949 for night-club 
engagements. His attitude to the critics’ applause for his part in New 
Faces (“oh-so-French” . . . “poignant drollery” . . . “artful comedian” 
is very modest and restrained pleasure: “Naturellement I feel fine — but 
I know always I can do better.” He crosses his fingers about luck which 
he believes is a great factor in success in the theatre “if you know enough 
to take luck when it’s supposed to be taken.” Off-stage, he’s a self- 
admitted clown. He avoids getting spanked probably because his antics 
are so obviously from genuine good spirits and not mere showing off. 
“At rehearsals,” he said cheerfully, shaking his close-shaven head, “they 
used to hate me. I don’t know why I can’t stop the horsing around — I 
just can’t.” The war brought personal tragedy to him in Europe, but he 
doesn’t talk about it except to say, “Everybody is tragic. So when some- 
thing good comes along, you must appreciate it all the more.” 
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DRAWINGS BY GARONER LEAVER 
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THE 


ETESTABLE 


Was he a boor and a blackguard — or a saint with bad manners? 


By Alan Thompson 


VW 

Bis THAT was greatest in Ibsen came 
out in his plays. There he dreamed of a free, noble 
community, where independent men and women, 
free from conventions, free from fear, free from every 
law except the law of copyright, should walk the 
streets, rejoicing in the plenitude of their powers. But 
personally he was a physical coward, he was mean, 
jealous, ungrateful, treacherous to his great con- 
temporary Bjérnson, avaricious, stingy, and almost 
incredibly vain.” 

So wrote the late Professor William Lyon Phelps 
— Billy Phelps of Yale — on Ibsen, a quarter-century 
after the great dramatist’s death: 

Few great writers have been so gossiped about, 
slandered, and execrated. Critics of the dramas sel- 
dom stop short of making superficial inferences from 
the characters in the plays to the character of the 
author. Hostile criticism was a large reason for his 
going into exile and staying abroad for twenty-seven 
years. Even when he came home world-famous in 
1891 he was harassed by curiosity seekers and beset 
by gossip. For example, when Mrs. Ibsen went with 
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her son Sigurd to Italy to take a cure for her rheu- 
matism, it was said that husband and wife were 
estranged, that Sigurd and his betrothed, Bjérnson’s 
daughter, had quarreled. Ibsen had a ruddy com- 
plexion caused by eczema, and was in the habit of 
nursing a glass of brandy at a café every afternoon; 
it was said that he was a drunkard. 

The critics exhausted their supply of invective on 
Ghosts. Naturally its author was called foul-mouthed, 
though there is not a really dirty word in all his 
works. He was called unchristian, degenerate, boring, 
Of this last Shaw remarked that sub- 
urbanity means modern civilization.) With parrotlike 


suburban. 


iteration he was called, and still is called, gloomy. 
Clement Scott thought that the audience which 
laughed at an early London performance of The 
Wild Duck was laughing at the play and not at the 
comedy in the play. He could not credit Ibsen with 
a sense of humor; and most people who knew him 
only by a half-dozen plays and a half-dozen critical 
clichés are just as obtuse today. 


Nowadays no accusation (continued on page 90 
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THE 


BIGGEST STAR 


IN THE WORLD 


— and she's not 


in Beverly Hills 


by David Cort 


: ACTRESS with the greatest following, 
in numbers and devotion, is not to be found in 
Hollywood, but on the opposite side of the planet 
in Bombay, India. 

Her name is Madhubala. She is nineteen years old, 
a small girl with arching eyebrows and a shy, sweet 
smile, who has risen to the top of the Indian movie 
industry in the last two years. 

Madhubala’s local audience is taken from the 
#20,000,000 people of India and Pakistan (about the 
population of the United States and all western 
Europe combined). Her pictures have also a lively 
export market in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and East 
Africa. In India alone, the movie theatres take in 
75,000,000 paid admissions a month, at prices as low 
as three cents a ticket. 

On an average, since she first became a star, 
Madhubala has completed four pictures a year and 
at one point early this year was under contract to 
make as many as nine for various producers work- 
ing on two or three at the same time. 

She is the highest paid star in her industry, and her 
industry is fast catching up with the biggest. 


Madhubala turns the traditional wantonness of a Hindu 
actress into spiritual recklessness, controlled by pride and 
fastidiousness. 
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India now produces neariy 300 feature pictures a 
year, as against Hollywood’s 450. About a dozen of 
India’s films in any year will star Madhubala. A 
single issue of a movie magazine will run a slew of 
advertisements, reviews and pictures of Madhubala. 
And both she and the Indian movie industry can 
justly claim that they have hardly started. 

American ignorance of Madhubala is understand- 
able. For one thing, the riotous movie boom in India 
dates only from around 1943. For another, Mad- 
hubala’s ascendancy is only two years old, and she 
herself is a new phenomenon in the eastern world. 

The story of India for the past ten years may be 
condensed as: The war, the movie boom, independ- 
ence, and Madhubala. Independence and Madhu- 
bala seem to go together, for reasons that may seem 
baffling to westerners. It may help to explain what 
India looks for in a beautiful woman. It does not, of 
course, want a blonde. The invariable attributes of 
an Indian actress are large, languishing brown eyes, 
a full-lipped mouth and an aquiline nose. India’s 
former stars had these, but they were usually gen- 
erously padded ladies given to overacting. 

Madhubala has the classic features, but she has 
added something. Her modeling is both finer and 
bolder. She turns the traditional wantonness of a 
Hindu actress into spiritual recklessness, controlled 
by pride and fastidiousness. Madhubala not only has 
intelligence; she even looks intelligent. She uses a 
typical stare in her love scenes that is both confiding 
and questioning, as if she were challenging the hero 
to be all she is supposed to think he is. With a look, 
she defies the Hindu dogma that a man is superior 
to a woman. 

Furthermore, Madhubala has the wide shoulders 
and athletic body of the modern girl the world over, 
a type fairly new to India. She walks like a dancer, 
that is, a western ballet dancer, not a Hindu dancer, 
who usually stands bowlegged on her heels and 
monotonously wiggles her neck and arms. 


A. A NEW type in India, Madhubala must 
probably stand for the ideal of the free Indian 
woman or what India hopes the free Indian worman 
will be. She is in that sense a symbol of the advance 
guard of a revolution 

India’s choice of Madhubala becomes truly re- 
markable when it is remembered that she is a 
Moslem, and a classic Moslem type, while India is 
preponderantly Hindu. 

She was born Mumtaz Ataullah in Delhi in 1933, 
the fourth of ten children of Ataullah Khan. At the 
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Her private life is in marked contrast to the roles she plays in the movies. 


age of six, she was spotted by a movie producer, given 
the name of Madhubala and a small part, at a wage 
of $45 a month. This prospect of added income in- 
duced her father, when she was nine, to move his 
Bombay, the of 


family to 


center India’s movie 


industry 

An atmosphere of sheer nightmare quickly closed 
in on the family. Almost immediately the dock explo- 
and fire of April 14, 1944, (a 


India 


sion 


historic date in 


wiped out their home and possessions. Appro- 
priately, the family escaped death or injury because 


had 


from the scene 


they been to the movies, at a theatre distant 


of the disaster 
the 
ing which the Hindus drove 
of half a million 


Madhubala 
the hunted 


communal disorders, dur- 


6.000.000 Moslems out 


In 1947 came tragic 


India, massacring 


of 


abd 
and he: 
But by 


and ictin 


thousands women sisters 


knew they were among 


this time 


she had acted in five pictures for Ranjit Movietone, 
in the last one as a star, and her position probably 
saved the family. 


It is a measure of India’s ability to grow in toler- 


ance 


that, as it became 


more used to freedom, it 
reversed itself and chose to love the Moslem Mad- 
hubala. However, anti-Moslem prejudice must con- 


tinue to be one of her chief problems. She is the 


victim of a whispering campaign that accuses her, 


for example, of eating the meat of the cow, which 


is sacred to Hindus. To offset such rumors she gave 
her life savings of 50,000 rupees to the Bengal Refu- 
gee Fund last winter 


Moslem East Pakistan 


proved her “a re 


to help Hindu refugees from 
Her said 
al daughter of Mother 


enemies turned the it 


friends that this 


India.” Her 
against other Moslem stars: 
‘Why not also Dilip Kumar, Nargis, Suraiya, Yaqub? 
Or 


are they hoarding money (continued on page 95 
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a playwright speaks: 


How Lost, 


How Amazed, 


How Miraculous 
We Are 


by Christopher Fry 


W. CAN BE suRE that whatever I say 


about the theatre will be full of prejudice, bias, hobby 
horses, almost everything except impartiality. I do 
not think we have the smallest chance of avoiding it, 
even if I wanted to, and I do not want to very much. 
I should like to think that any other playwright would 
be just as incapable of taking an impersonal view as 
I am, because any playwright is laying his own world 
like an egg in the nest of the theatre, and he is deeply 
concerned in hatching it. 

A playwright’s view of the contemporary theatre is 
one with his view of the contemporary world, and his 
view of the contemporary world is one with his view 
of all time. He is exploring for the truth of the 
human creature, his truth in comedy or his truth in 
tragedy, because over and above the drama of his 
actions and conflicts and everyday predicaments is 
the fundamental drama of his ever existing at all. 

His entrance into the world is almost the greatest 
entrance ever contrived, only bettered, I imagine, by 
the entrance of the universe which introduced him. 
The inescapable dramatic situation for us all is that 
we have no idea what our situation is. We may be 
mortal. What then? We may be immortal. What 
then? We are plunged into an existence fantastic to 
the point of nightmare, and however hard we ration- 
alize, or however firm our religious faith, however 
closely we dog the heels of science or wheel among 
the stars of mysticism, we cannot really make head 
or tail of it. 

We get used to it. We get broken into it so grad- 
ually we scarcely notice it. But if we could shake off 
custom and descend on to the world without any 
conception of what we were going to see, we should 
be like the old woman who looked at the giraffe in 
the zoo and refused to believe a word of it. I am not 
at all sure that I do believe a word of it. Let me try 
now to clear my mind of all knowledge of existence 
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Yes, of course it is impossible, but I can try: 


The only believable thing is nothing at all, a no- 
being, a never-having-been ; without form, and void. 
And now I come into existence, and I see my hand 
lying on the table in front of me, and that one thing 
alone, the first impact of a hand, is more dramatic 
than Hamlet. What on earth happens, then, when the 
rest of the world comes to me, when the full phantas- 
magoria of the commonplace breaks over my head? 
When the wings and the plumes, the antennae and 
the antlers, the gills and the nostrils . . . but we have 
only to start on a catalogue to know how hopeless 
our grasp is. Thank God we are no more than partly 
aware of a little at a time. Reality is incredible, reality 
is a whirlwind. What we call reality is a false god. the 
dull eve of custom 


For a very long time (continued on page 73 
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The Monthly Critical Review 


Wish You Were Here 
A Night in Venice 
First Lady 


Sunday Breakfast 


Wish Something Were Here 


by John Gassner 


John Gassner is serving as 
critic for this issue, substitut- 
ing for George Jean Nathan 
who is on vacation 


stim AARONS 


A Musical with Elephantiasis 


As 1F to keep the record intact in the 


extraordinary season in which not a single musical 


comedy attained any sort of distinction, even the 
mighty Leland Hayward came a cropper. That is, 
from a critic’s point of view, for Wish You Were 
Here might thrive with the public as a spectacle, as 
an excuse for staying out of the heat, and as one of 
the few alternatives left on Broadway to not attending 
the theatre at all 


There is nothing terribly wrong with Wish You 


and that 
swelling, my informants tell me, is not fatal. Nor 


Were Here except a case of elephantiasis 


would I imagine it to be fatal in a cultural climate 
when the majority of inhabitants have long been 
accustomed to attacks of a similar nature all the way 
from the western camera locations of Cecil B. De 
Mille to President 


accustomed to the biggest of everything and even 


Truman’s Pentagon. We are 


thrive on it. A musical that provides water sports 


in an honest-to-goodness swimming pool at the end 
of Act I and a full-sized basketball game at the 
finale, with a full-scale nocturne locally known as a 


weenie-roast for good measure, may be more inter- 


Wish You Were Here is “more interesting to an anthro 
pologist than to a specialist in humor.” 
(Richard France, Sheila Bond) 
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esting to an anthropologist than to a specialist in 
humor. 

But the theatre can survive these Babylonian 
exhibitions from Joshua Logan, just as it has survived 
Ice-capades, Billy Rose aquacades, Mike Todd, and 
Belasco-built Childs restaurants. Besides, the spec- 
tacles give the show’s affable and able tub-thumper, 
Mr. Leo Freedman some talking points — or rather, 
punctuation points — for the out-of-town buyers, and 
I am in favor of anything that assists Broadway's 
hard-pressed public relations corps. 

Unlike my colleagues of the daily press, I also 
refuse to be gravely upset by the mediocrity of the 
proceedings. I am quite used to mediocrity, and in 
Wish You Were Here the flatness is perhaps a trifle 
overinsistent but never offensively so. Actually, the 
lesss than brilliant music and lyrics by Harold Rome 
are here and there even a trifle better than acceptable. 
The title song is tuneful and the “Mix and Mingle” 
number lively. “Tripping the Light Fantastic” has 
charm as an ensemble number, “Relax” benefits from 
both an insinuating rhythm and an idiom indigenous 
to the garment center. And Sheila Bond makes her 
numbers, “Shopping Around,” “Certain Individuals,” 
and “Everybody Love Everybody,” gay enough. Only 
love songs or “ballads” don’t seem to be in Mr. 
Rome’s department, and this defect would be less 
noticeable if Wish You Were Here had been provided 
with a better story. If, with the exception of Miss 
Bond, the bombshell of the show, the cast does not 
exactly call for plaudits the reason is less that its 
members lack any marked endowment (Patricia 
Marand and Jack Cassidy have talent as well as 
attractive personalities) than that they have so much 
to busy themselves with and so little to convey. 


The mediorcrity that really hurts this musicalization 
of Arthur Kober’s Having Wonderful Time belongs 
to the “book,” and for once it is not possible to say 
that one author ruined another author’s work. Since 
Mr. Kober collaborated on the book, he must bear 
a large part of the responsibility for whatever sins 
were committed against his original play. Unlike 
the newspaper reviewers, I am disinclined to com- 
plain that a masterpiece was destroyed. Having 
Wonderful Time was a tender little comedy and 
nothing more. There never was any reason to be 
condescendingly overgenerous to the Bronx and 
rhapsodize over the moderate merits of that slender 
play; it was merely appealing within its narrow 
limits. No crime may therefore be charged against 
the authors of Wish You Were Here. If the book is 
generally dull, the reason is, in the main, that a slight 
comedy inevitably becomes ponderois when it is 
expanded to the dimensions of a large-scale musical. 
The alternative of a small-scale musical might, of 
course, have suggested itself for those responsible for 
Wish You Were Here, but the thought was probably 
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Michael Todd’s “Water Sprites” in A Night in Venice 
at Jones Beach. 


severely repressed out of deference to the demands 
of the Broadway market. When it is difficult to sell 
anything to the customer and prices can’t be reduced, 
it is customary to sell “two for one” — that 
increase the quantity. 


is, to 


Size is an attribute of spectacle rather than of wit 
Spectacle is a recognized species of entertainment 
and it used to please even the pundits of the press 
If it no longer’ does on Broadway, one reason is that 
we are no longer overwhelmed after Hollywood's 
mammoth musical and non-musical productions. In 
Wish You Were Here the humor was laid on. not 
with a trowel but with a paving roller. 


Strauss on the Water 


a Topp’s production of A Night 
in Venice in the Marine Stadium out at Jones Beach 
must also be classed as a spectacle, and only the most 
crabbed playgoer will deny that it is spectacular. The 
trouble is, a little spectacle goes a long way; and after 
the first half hour or so of the Johann Strauss 
operetta the attention of the audience is likely to 
shift to hot dogs and soft drinks. 

It would be sheer bad manners to discuss the plot 
of a Strauss musical ; enough to say that this one is 
full of prat-fall comics and people who successfully 
disguise themselves by changing clothes, like the 
characters in the more foolish of Shakespeare’s 
comedies. It’s just as well that there is very little 
story to follow. For ninety feet of water separate the 
front seats of the stadium from the stage, built out 
in Long Island Sound. At least. it’s supposed to be 
ninety feet. The effect for at least one viewer was 
as of sitting on the New York bank of the Hudson, 
watching a performance over on the Jersey shore. 
The faces of the actors are only a blur; and though 
the sound equipment is excellent, it is impossible most 
of the time to tell who is talking and who is singing 

The settings by Raoul Pene du Bois, are beautiful 
and almost too ingenious ; the stage revolves so often 
that one gets dizzy looking at it. The dancing 
especially of the “Wine, Women and Song” waltz — 
is effortless and gay; a water ballet, part of the 


‘continued on page 72) 
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Qe Bullfighting: 


ene 


The Mexican bullfighter Lalo 
Vargas, demonstrating a 
“natural” —a maneuver 
which allows the charging 
bull to pass close to the 


torero’s body. 


Toreros of the nineteenth century. 


LUIS CORDA 





A Classic Drama Form 


: DRAMA played seasonally in the bullfighting Unities as strict as those of Greek 
plazas of Spain, Portugal, France, and Latin America is 
the most striking modern example of theatre-in-the-round. 
A few unregenerates cling to the definition of the bullfight 
as “sport,” but this view is usually an emotional attitude toros when the matador faces the bull 

the word “sport” is almost always preceded by “brutal’”’) 
and expresses antipathy based on a lack of knowledge. ‘ - 

The bullfight is an ancient theatrical form which falls by Edith Laurie 
into the no man’s land between tragedy and romantic 
drama. It has the soul of tragedy and the external effects 
of swashbuckling romance—a gaudy sun (there is noth- 
ing so drab as a badly lighted bullfight), a flamboyant set 
of props and costumes, and a grand-opera sense of pag- 
eantry. 

It misses being tragedy in the strict classical sense be- 
cause the bullfighter is capable of surmounting the obstacle 
—his bull. Yet the bullfight is scaled larger than any 
ordinary drama because of the tragic grandeur of its 
theme—the struggle between intelligence and instinct, or 
to state it in Freudian terms, between the Ego and the 
Id. Its greatest stronghold is in Spain where individual- 
ism is coupled with religious faith to an extent almost un- 
known today in any other part of the western world. 

The bullfight is the theatre of the soul. It dramatizes 
the duality of man’s nature and externalizes the conflict 
which takes place inside him. Many people on their 
maiden visit to a plaza de toros find this only a repulsive 
spectacle—six bulls and always (continued on page 94) 


tragedy are observed in the plaza de 


Spain’s leading bullfighter, 
Luis Miguel Dominguin, in 
a flamboyant gesture char- 
acteristic of the Sevillana 


school. 


LUIS CORDA 


Toreros of the nineteenth geiitiry- 
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Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


Dog Days for the Dogma Boys 


VV HEN summer came, the critics around 


the country had finished their year’s damage and 
most were off on holiday — some to Europe, some 
to putter in their own back yards, some to mountain 
resorts or beaches. They had left a fearful toll across 
the country, comparable to the devastations of the 
caterpillar, the grasshopper, the inchworm, the boll 
weevil and the potato bug. Unlike other destroyers, 
however, they will not have died; in September they 
will return with fangs sharpened and claws full- 
grown —and hungry. God help the new season’s 
plays and playwrights, as usual. 


by George Spelvin 


The season folded early for the little road-show 
towns, and the drama critics were forced into other 
pursuits. For example, Edwin Schallert (Los Angeles 
Times) was reduced to such paragraphs as this: 
“Yvonne De Carlo today is putting forth greater 
claims to success in a more varied repertoire of pic- 
tures than ever before. She defines herself as a young 
woman in quest of an ideal romance. Simultaneously 
she’s seeking new worlds to conquer through her 
singing, dancing and acting in the films and other 
mediums.” . . . What “other” mediums, Edwin? 
Roller derbies? Softball? Wrestling? 


“Brooks is stockpiling ad- 
jectives for his fall reviews 
He’s already up to ‘tender,’ 
so it shouldn't take long.” 





Clear It With Sydney 


a J. HarRis, the dour destroyer of 
the Chicago Daily News, took to the suburbs and 
hinterlands on business, such as covering a perform- 
ance of Charley's Aunt at the Chevy Chase theatre- 
in-the-round in Wheeling, Illinois. The star, Robert 
Q. Lewis of radio and TV, got no praise from Syd- 
ney, who dusted Robert Q. off with this: “Lewis, by 
mimicking Johnnie Ray and importing other extra- 
neous and uncomical ‘personal’ material, clouds this 
{high British] tone to a murky television gray.” 


Did You Order This Platitude? 


I. THEIR final efforts at season’s end, the 
New York boys were writing off the top of their 
heads and were lap-deep in clichés. The only one 
who had improved was Richard Watts, Jr., (Nex 
York Post) who grew irritated when, early in the 
season, Spelvin pointed out some of his clichés. In 
the last months of the theatre year Watts wrote few, 
if any. But others did. 

Samples: Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune) on 
First Lady: “I doubt very much . . .” Brooks Atkin- 
son (Times) on the same comedy: “Since it is acted 
with considerable dash and relish . . .” John McClain 

Journal American) on Sunday Breakfast: “Seething 
maelstrom . Robert Coleman (Mirror) on the 
same: “A mournful dirge.” Ever hear a cheerful 
dirge, kiddy? Coleman also called First Lady highly 


} 


“And now it is my great pleasure to present the special 
Critics’ Cirele award to George Spelvin.” 
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entertaining, and kept up a curious habit by writing, 
“In sum, Of Thee I Sing is great.” 


Short-Sentence Derby 


A CAREFUL reading of the works of Wil- 
liam Hawkins, Jr. (World-Telegram and Sun) reveals 
William as the short-sentence champ of the New 
York press gang, beating even John Chapman 

News), who tries to write like McGuffey’s Reader. 
Chapman used a few semicolons under the literary 
urge and got into some fairly long sentences. Not 
nearly as long as Watts’, of course, for Watts, in his 
zeal for clarification by qualification, can write, per- 
haps, the longest sentences since the late Thomas 
Carlyle, who was not, let it be noted, a Carlisle 
Indian trained in the sign language —a language 
which, though limited, has its points. Hawkins has 
his points, too— two of them: a period at the end 
of a sentence and, if he runs out of breath, a comma 
somewhere in the middle. 


Orchids Sprayed with Vinegar 


ee would like to cheer the season’s 
work of the two junior men of the critic racket in 
New York — Kerr of the Herald Tribune and Mc- 
Clain of the Journal American. They had their faults 
and will have them again, but their opinions were 
candid, forceful and generally clearly stated. Kerr’s 
main fault was writing his reviews from a backstage 
viewpoint instead of an audience viewpoint, and 
McClain’s was a noticeable innocence of recent 
theatrical history. One of the smoothest of the aisle- 
squatters was Whitney Bolton (Morning Telegraph 
but his public was unfortunately small for two rea- 
sons: (1) his paper costs thirty-five cents; (2) very 


few Morning Telegraph customers can read words. 
Born to the Purple Prose 


2 ae watt (News) wins Spelvin’s 
Purple-Writing Prize (a leaky ballpoint pen) for the 
following markhellinger description of the theatre 
area: “Backstage bookies, usually one of the stage 
hands. At the stage door, panhandlers for phony 
charities, making suckers out of the sentimental per- 
formers. Outside, on the Great White Way, as white 
as the Danube [travel note!], dope peddlers and 
procurers. A block away, on frightful Eighth Avenue, 
druggists who will give the ambitious, badgered actor 
or actresses [sic] a sleeping pill or two without pre- 
scription but for a marked-up price. Fleabag hotels, 
shiftless sharpies with an angle, the dregs of a city 
collected in an area jammed with sightseers. . . .” 
Purple enough? 


Another Travel Note 


W ons MOREHOUSE (World-Telegram and 
Sun) hasn’t gone around the world in at least a 
month. 
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The Movies This Month 


An Honest 
Romp for 


Your Money 


by Robert Hatch 


W. GET a great deal of social responsi- 


bility from the movies these days (it is our own fault; 
we demanded it) and a great deal of what we get is 
half-baked and ill-digested. I applaud moral fervor 
on the screen, but I’m also attached to the ‘principle 
that no man shall practice medicine without a license. 
Hollywood’s therapy for troubled times can make me 
sweat with embarrassment and it is a relief when 
summer comes along and the studios fall back on the 
old work of grinding the entertainment hurdy-gurdy. 
The Happy Time, Where’s Charley? and The Duel 
at Silver Creek, for example, are three pictures that 
contain, among them all, not one idea you could 
carry with you as far as the nearest exit. They will 
win no statuettes, correct no crying evils and gain us 
But each of 
them provides an honest romp for your money and 


no friends abroad (nor lose us any 


these days there are many ways to spend more and 
get less. 

Stanley Kramer’s production of The Happy Time 
is based on the Samuel Taylor play which, as I 
remember, got along quite well on Broadway with 
little help from the press. Critics are shrewd fellows, 
and they are not going to risk their reputations by 
turning handsprings over any such meringue as this. 
Nevertheless it is a merry evening on the screen. 

The fable is set in Ottawa in 1924 and concerns 


the awakening of a young boy to the sweetness of 


The actors in The Happy Time throw the plot around like 
a medicine ball. (Charles Boyer, Marcel Dalio, Louis Jour- 
dan, Linda Christian, Bobby Driscoll.) 


love and the superiority of the Latin’s (in this case 
the French Canadian’s) frank enjoyment of sex ‘to 
the Anglo-Saxon’s fearful preoccupation with the 
subject. These themes are thoroughly wilted and the 
characters among them an aged beau, a philo- 
sophic drunk and a beautiful chambermaid — have 
been running on and off stage since Aristophanes. 
But the picture has been directed at a bouncing pace 
by Richard Fleischer and it has been cast with a 
troupe of proficient actors who throw the plot around 
like a medicine ball. Charles Boyer knows as much 
about sentimental comedy as any actor alive; he is 
enthusiastically supported by Louis Jourdan, Marsha 
Hunt, Kurt Kaszner and Linda Christian. Bobby 
Driscoll, who seems unable to convince himself either 
that he is French or that he loves a girl years too old 
for him, is lost in the foolishness. Fortunately the 
picture revolves about him; it doesn’t focus on him. 

It is not possible, at this late date in its career, to 
review Charley's Aunt — not even when it’s called 
Where’s Charley? and boasts Ray Bolger in the role 
of an Oxonian female impersonator. The picture 
appears to be a faithful transcript of the recent mu- 
sical-comedy hit and has lost no more than is inevi- 
table in the trip from Broadway to Hollywood. No 
screen musical can ever come up to the nervous 
excitement of a big Broadway show with a garish 
curtain, a brassy orchestra in the pit and beautiful 
girls in the flesh. However, Bolger dances magnifi- 
cently and works his charm to the snapping point; 
Allyn McLerie, his partner, is a good dancer and 
attractively unpretty. The rest of the cast huffs and 
puffs and works up the synthetic gaiety traditional in 
musical comedy. The songs and the dances are the 
reason for seeing Where’s Charley? and reason 
enough. 

The Western is as good a form of folk entertain- 
ment as has ever been invented, but Hollywood has 
been losing faith in its greatest invention. The studios 
have taken to kidding the horse opera, or they have 
tried to revitalize it with psychological tricks and 
moral problems. Nothing could be more foolish; the 
formula should be handled simply and with a straight 
face. The Duel at Silver Creek does just that, and 
the result is good, clean violence for young and old 
with a lot of beautiful scenery thrown in as a bonus. 
There are a couple of spots where the plot seems to 
ravel a bit (why, for example, did the old man get 
shot in the back that dark and stormy night?) but 
who bothers with details of strict logic when the 
posse is riding, the guns are blazing and love is 
blossoming in an atmosphere of gunpowder, hot sun 
and raw whisky? Audie Murphy makes a superb 
Western hero. He plays the smooth-cheeked, cold- 
eyed kid who is lightning-fast with his guns and not 
much slower with his women. The part was invented, 
I think, by Bret Harte and is good for another 500 
years. The supporting cast includes Faith Domergue, 
Stephen McNally and Susan Cabot. 
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SHORT-ORDER 
PATRIOTISM 


by Robert Hatch 


INCE Dore Schary is one of the bosses at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, he has first choice of pictures to produce; 
if he wants, he can sulk in his office until something worth 
his talents and dignity comes along. It would be interesting 
to know what it was in the script of Washington Story that 
caused him to grab the reins again. Patriotism, perhaps. 
Mr. Schary has shown a fondness in the past for stories 
that “sell” America (buyer unspecified) and this one is 
intended to do that, if it is intended to do anything at all. 


Washington Story 


Briefly, Washington Story conveys the message that in 
all probability the House of Representatives contains one 
idealistic, hard-working and scrupulously honest congress- 
man. That is happy, if meager, news. It would be more 
encouraging still if the representative in question were not 
such a stuffed shirt or so gullibly receptive to every argu- 
ment that comes his way. Van Johnson may be portraying 
the highest type of modern public servant but unless the 
franchise is extended to the Boy Scouts he is unlikely to 
stay in office. Virtue should not be that self-satisfied. 


The device employed to display the hero’s splendid 
qualities is ingenious; unfortunately, it is one that’s been 
seen countless times before by anyone who attends movies 
at all regularly. A hard-boiled newspaper girl (Patricia 
Neal) is assigned by her unscrupulous syndicate boss to dig 
up some dirt in Washington and is put on the Congress- 
man’s trail by a famous correspondent with a private ax to 
grind. Of course she finds no dirt and of course she falls 
in love with her intended victim. But he, alas, discovers 
her little plot just as he is on the point of proposing and 
begins immediately to plan a long ocean voyage “away 
from it all.” It is only by the luckiest accident that the 
confusion is cleared up in time for a clinch at the fade-out. 


Robert Pirosh, the director, has the devil of a time 
getting this old machine started’and his actors behave 
throughout as though they had been slugged into submis- 
sion. The only person in the cast who looks anything but 
miserable is Louis Calhern. He has the pleasant job of 
playing a wise old party hack. He gets what good lines 
there are and is given ten minutes for a witty scene satiriz- 
ing the stock mannerisms of second-rate public figures. For 
the rest, the picture is a melancholy structure of lead and 
baloney. If Schary wants to convince the world that Wash- 
ington corruption is a figment of dirty minds in newspaper 
offices hell have to produce more persuasive evidence 
than this decrepit romance. continued on page 88) 
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White Corridors runs the sticky gamut of marshmallow 
realism. (James Donald, Petula Clark.) 


In Island Rescue, Glynis Johns and David Niven fall in? 
love with a cow and each other. 
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Tyrone Power and Patricia Neal in Diplomatic Courier. 
He is employed in situations where routine courier 
service would be fatally inadequate. 





A writer of Broadway hits 
says 


Pasadena is the only 


Playwright's 


Paradise 


by Zoe Akins 


The Andre Gide-Louis Barrault 
dramatization of Franz Kafka’s 
novel, The Trial, was one of 135 
world premieres given by the 
Pasadena (California) Playhouse. 


A. A TIME when production of any play 
on Broadway costs a sizable fortune, when producers 
are often only promoters, passing the hat for money, 
hoping to share large winnings without risking any 
pennies of their own, it is comforting for a play- 
wright to know that there exists such a dignified and 
successful institution as the Pasadena Playhouse 
Organization and its various enterprises. These 
include a school of acting, accredited by the Univer- 
sity of California with power to bestow degrees on its 
graduates ; three stages on which plays are performed 
continually; besides the superbly equipped main 
stage of the Playhouse itself; a television studio; a 
radio plant; and a traveling company. 


The reason the playwright may take comfort in 
this knowledge is very simple: The Playhouse is 


prepared to offer him a hearing. 


And when it is impossible or unfeasible for him 
to go to Broadway for a production he may find one 
here in conditions which are almost ideal. Further- 
more he may see a play which has been a failure in 
New York given here and find renewed interest and 
faith in his work because he has seen it in a different 
light with a different audience. 


This organization, which grew from an idea and a 
shoestring to a plant assessed by coldbank appraisal 
as worth more than a million, has performed for 
a paying public during the thirty-five intervening 
years more than three thousand plays. These include 
one hundred and thirty-five world premieres — a 
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record equaled only by the Comédie Frangaise, a 
theatre subsidized by the French Government, and in 
existence since 1680. 


Among these productions have been all thirty- 
seven of Shakespeare’s plays — another record which 
stands alone for any theatre anywhere. And at the 
Pasadena Playhouse his great poem-plays have been 
done without benefit of “names” or anything novel 
by way of production. They have been presented to 
large and always increasing audiences, and with 
fundamental regard each time for only the play itself. 


Another of the Playhouse’s original productions was the 
play Heaven Help Angels by Lynn Root. 


One used to the ugly hysteria which invariably 
attends the rehearsal period of a play on Broadway 
and to the incessant uncertainties troubling everyone 
concerned in it — the harping by management, direc- 
tors, backers, and even the actors themselves, for 
changes of major or minor importance — finds with 
intense relief that no changes will be asked for once 
his work is accepted for Playhouse production. On 
the contrary, except for those rearrangements and 
cuts found necessary during rehearsals, all rewriting 
is frowned upon, usually forbidden. 

This is as it should be. A play is like a picture 
puzzle ; the design becomes lost when cut into the 
details of production. Perhaps with infinite time and 
patience new bits may be created which improve the 
design ‘when all the bits come together in the even- 
tual performance. But I have seen too many plays 
lose what was fresh and enjoyable in their original 
form in this process of rewriting during rehearsals 
to believe in it myself. And I, personally, have given 
way, out of sheer modesty and a natural desire to be 
agreeable in too many fatal instances, to opinions 
which destroyed the design of my work. Small boys 
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tinkering with an automobile engine could not do 
more damage than these tinkerers often do to plays. 


After seeing his play, with its original design clari- 
fied by actual performance and appraised by audi- 
ences, the playwright may revise what has seemed 
faulty or strengthen what has seemed weak in the 
quiet of his own study, and according to his own 
ideas. 


Although the organization remains outside the pro- 
fessional sphere, preferring its status as a community 
non-profit-making institution and stressing its edu- 
cational purpose, there is nothing little or “arty” 
about it. The Playhouse seats almost a thousand 
people. The stage is deeper than one finds in the 
Broadway houses, the lighting equipment as modern 
as that of any theatre in this country or Europe. The 
sets, usually well-designed, are often more luxuriously 
furnished than those in New York; perhaps because 
every sort of thing can be rented by way of stage 
properties from Hollywood places specializing in such 
for motion pictures. 


One who has had many plays produced in New 
York appreciates too the way the Playhouse is 
built — set back from the street beyond a deep and 
beautiful patio of its own so that street sounds are 
not heard inside. This open space makes a fine out- 
door lobby in which to move about, smoke, drink 
coffee and gossip between the acts practically every 
month of the year. Equally important are the two 
moats of silence on each side of the auditorium ; and 
there is a shining cleanliness everywhere. There is 
also a greenroom as large as a ballroom where the 
members of the cast may idle in comfort when not 
on the stage and which serves as a meetjng-place for 
audience and players after the last curtain. 


VV 
: PLAY’S the thing” is the basic prem- 
ise to which the organization is dedicated, although 
an astounding number pf well-known actors have 
come from its classrooms and stages, and the names 
in its casts often include those of visiting players of 
star rank. 


These casts are drawn from three sources: Profes- 
sional actors who are Equity members and who play 
for the minimum Equity salary, non-professionals 
living in the Los Angeles area, and pupils in its 
school, already stage-wise because of their training 
and the acting experience they have had in the 
organization’s three smaller theatres. 


The directors at the Playhouse are usually those 
on the staff of the organization; but when a play 
seems to Gilmor Browne, the head, to call for a 
visiting director, he 


aptitude demanded. 


the 


continued on page 91 


finds one with special 
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Old Plays 


in the 


Newest Bottle 


by Harriet Van Horne 


A SLIGHTLY creaky old melodrama, The 
Trial of Mary Dugan, this spring launched an experi- 
ment in television programing that should be closely 
watched by all who have a stake in either video o1 
the theatre. 


There was nothing remarkable about the Marj 
Dugan production of itself. It showed its age all the 
way. So didsthe plays that followed it: Nothing but 
the Truth, The Jazz Singer, Nightcap, The Barker, 
and Within the Law, to name a few. 


Nevertheless, these museum pieces created a small 
uproar in TV circles. Each play was shown a full 
week! This has never happened before in television 
The one-time shot is the rule. And only if enough 
people write in and insist, a script may be repeated 
six months later. Regular repeats have never been 
M heduled. 


But here, on station WOR-TV, was a “live” play 
every night, with the curtain going up at 7:30 P.M. 
and coming down at 9 P.M. Would audiences, accus- 
tomed to a new program every half hour, cotton to 
the notion of a full-evening play? 


A survey made for WOR-TV by Pulse, Inc., 
shows they cottoned indeed. Mary Dugan drew a 
rating of 32.3. This figure represents the percentage 
of video homes that tuned in the show during the 
week. This was the highest rating for any dramatic 
show that particular week 
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Broadway-TV Theatre made an excursion into fantasy with 
Angel in the Pawnshop, featuring Herbert Evers and Wendy 
Drew and starring Ernest Truex. 


“Braadway-TV Theatre,” as the series is known, is 
bringing the hit plays of yesteryear to an audience of 
some ten million persons. This far exceeds the total 


audience viewing a play in its initial run. 


The average Broadway success, playing eight per- 
formances a week in a 1000-seat house, at capacity, 
is seen by only 416,000 persons in a year. The 
2,800,000 television homes in the area served by 
WOR-TV can deliver an unduplicated audience of 
ten millions— with a few duplicates surprisingly 
thrown in for good measure. Producer Warren Wade 
has received letters from viewers saying, in sum, “We 
loved the play so much opening night we saw it the 
next night, too, and invited our neighbors in Friday 


for the closing.” 


The plays presented so far have been largely old- 
among them, besides those already named, 
The Patsy and The Fortune Hunter. Three Men on 
a Horse, Angel Street and Angel in the Pawnshop 


timers 


were the only vehicles of fairly recent years pre- 
sented on the series. Mr. Wade hopes to do a new 
play by Saroyan sometime this fall. He plans no 
musicals believing they have less appeal than plays. 
They also cost a good bit more, and the budget for 


“Broadway-TV Theatre” is a fairly tight one. 


In view of the age of these plays, one might think 
the audience would fall off after the initial novelty 
wore away. But the rating held up, through bad 
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plays and hot weather. “People are theatre-hungry,” 
Wade said. “And when you offer them theatre right 
in their own homes, naturally they'll go for it.” 


The reasons for Wade’s choice of plays are inter- 
esting. First, he wanted plays not seen before on TV. 
Second, he wanted plays that told a good taut story. 
Angel in the Pawnshop was his only excursion into 
fantasy and it was one of his least successful tries. 

Some of the plays he was able to buy have not 
been available for TV because their authors — or 
authors’ estates — refused to permit cutting or revis- 
ing the original. Wade prunes here and there but he 
tries to present it virtually unaltered. 


When news of his play went out in TV circles the 
consensus was, “It can’t be done.” Television simply 
can’t photograph a stage play and let it go at that.” 
Well, the plays were presented that way, with the 
mobility of the cameras providing. the pace and 
variety that the TV-conditioned eye demands. 


Plays written especially for TV usually have short 
scenes, terse dialogue and the kind of close-ups that 
turn normal human skin into something resembling 
Mount Wilson photos of moon craters. This is just 
as monotonous in its way as unvaried long shots - 
putting you permanently in Row R. Wade’s produc- 
tions are offered in three acts, but the shots are 
diverse enough to avoid the static quality we’d have 
if he were simply photographing a stage play. 

Wade, an energetic man in his fifties, has been in 
show business since 1912. His first job was a bit part 
in a play called Typhoon starring Walker Whiteside. 
Later he was in vaudeville. But his happiest, and 
probably toughest, years were spent with touring 
stock companies. He likes to tell of the times when 
the company was only a frog’s leap ahead of the 
sheriff. In those days it was not uncommon for the 
show to be perpetually in hock to the railroad. The 
road would carry the cast from town to town, re- 
deeming the cost in a block of tickets at the box 
office. While touring the Northwest, Wade even 
traded tickets with fishermen; fresh salmon looked 
awfully good to hungry actors. 


In his more, mature — and more successful years 
Wade managed stock companies in the mid-west 
and also tried his hand at acting. He toured in the 
Walter Huston role in The Barker. When he chose 
that play for TV, he had Sidney Blackmer play the 


role of Nifty Miller. His acting days are over, he says. 


The theatre training persists in all Wade's activi- 
ties, however, despite years in radio and television. 
He has his own stock company, using many of the 
same actors week after week. Among them: Orson 
Bean, a newcomer whose specialty is comedy; Wendy 
Drew, a pretty ingenue and Lola Montez, who occa- 
sionally doubles as assistant producer. Wade’s secre- 
tary is a former actress and singer, Gail Meredith. 
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“We do the show every night as if it were theatre, 
not television,” Wade said. “We have a callboard, 
we alert everybody at the half hour, fifteen minutes 
and so on. And on Friday nights the ghost walks. I 
don’t pay in cash as I used to in stock, but I per- 
sonally hand out the checks.” 


Most television performers aren’t paid until ten 
days or two weeks after their last performance. Wade 
got the agency handling the show (It’s sponsored) to 
alter this schedule in deference to theatre tradition. 


Some thirty-five hours of rehearsal go into each 
production, twelve of them on camera. There are two 
directors, Dick Lukin and Louis Friedman, both 
former actors. Nobody is ever hired for the show who 
hasn’t had actual theatre experience. Radio actors 
trying their luck in TV aren’t even considered. 


Critics, on the whole, have been kindly disposed 
to the “Broadway-TV Theatre.” Jack Gould in The 
New York Times wrote: “By no means the least of 
its attractions . . . is its running time: ninety minutes. 
With the added time for details of characterization 
and logical plot development, there is, for the viewer, 
a real sense of theatre-going.” 


In time to come it is possible that WOR-TV will 
be known as “the station that puts on plays.” If so, 
we'll be witnessing the realization of a trend often 
predicted in the trade; that is, that each station 
eventually will have its own specialty and that it will 
devote itself to that specialty to the exclusion of 
all else. 


WOR, let’s say, will be the station you tune in 
when you want to see a play. Another channel will 
specialize in news and documentaries, still another 
in musical programs. We know already that certain 
channels are being set aside for educational pro- 
grams. With the freeze now lifted on TV allocations, 
we'll be seeing a lot more channels put up their buoy 
lights. Competition will be stiff as an autumn breeze. 
Specialization of this sort could prevent an unwhole- 
some kind of competition. Overlapping of programs 

such as the current situation of “Studio One” be- 
ing directly opposite the Robert Montgomery dramatic 
show — would be ended. Specialization might be a 
good thing all ’round. 


Looking at Mr. Wade’s venture with a critical 
eye, one wishes that he could get his hands on better 
plays. There have been times, too, when one won- 
dered if he couldn’t somehow have found better 
actors. But these sentiments rise naturally in a house- 
hold where all entertainment is looked at with a 
professional and slightly jaundiced eye. “Average 
viewers,” “folks who just want a good story,” as 
Wade put it, are delighted with this TV venture 
into the living theatre. 
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NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU... 
hese Beautiful and Authoritative Books 


MATISSE: 


HIS ART AND HIS PUBLIC 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
. the authoritative as well as 
the only truly perceptive work 
on the artist.” 


—A.rreo M. Frankfurter 
Editor, Art News 


Original Price $12.50 
Members Pay $8.50 


aa His Art anv His Pus ic, with its 576 pages containing more than 

400 plates (23 in full color); Great Painrincs in America, presenting 101 famous 
paintings reproduced in full color, all suitable for framing; and Barter by Maurice 
Seymour, a selection of 101 full-page photographs by the noted photographer of the 
greatest ballet artists in their most celebrated roles—are only a few of the many dis- 
tinguished works in the arts available to you. 


<i salle savings up to 50% and more 


These books, together with those pictured on this page and listed below, are repre- 
sentative of the fine volumes available to you with membership in the Seven Arts Book 
Society AT SAVINGS WHICH AVERAGE UP TO 50% AND MORE, as you will 
readily note when you compare the original price with the special price to members. 


INTRODUCTORY FREE GIFT OFFER 


You may begin your membership with any of the 
books pictured or listed on this page, ond in addi- 
tion, as port of this Special Introductory Offer, you 
will receive as a FREE gift your choice of The Homes 
of America by Ernest Pickering, recounting the biog- 
raphy of the Americon Home, its comprehensive text 
profusely illustrated with over 215 beautiful photo- 
graphic plotes; or Curt Sachs’ World History of the 
Dance, a giant volume with 32 plates which has been 
characterized as “the definitive history of the dance.” 


YOU CAN THUS RECEIVE UP TO $27.50 RETAIL BOOK VALUE FOR ONLY $5.75. 


i'The Seven Arts Book Soctety 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 


Membership in the Society is simple. Each Pa The Seven Arts Book Society Pleose send me os my FREE gift book (Check one) 


month you will receive FREE the Seven Arts News, de- 
scribing the forthcoming selection, and listing all other 
books availoble. If the selection is a book you think 
would not moke a weléome oddition to your library, 
you send bock a form (clweys provided along with o 
prepaid envelope) specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may simply indicate, “Send me nothing 
next month 


c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 W.56 St.N.Y.C. ; remand wth say DANCE rele oo 
Please enroll me as a member. | may aise send me the book(s) checked 

eccept os few os 4 books a year, which | below of the Special Membership 

may choose from the Society's illustrated Price (plus 24¢ postoge ond han- Orig 

Seven Arts News sent to me free each month. %"9) Price 

1 moy concel my membership at any time MATISSE: His Art And His Public 

ofter taking 4 books. 0 REMBRANDT 


Please remember that you do not hove fo take a book 
every month. You may toke os few os four in an entire 
yeor ond stil! enjoy al! the advantages of membership. —_ i a 
You poy only for the books you want—books of your NAME (Please Print) 
own choice—ond you save on every book you purchase. 
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Jasper Deeter, who persuaded Bernard Shaw that the 
Hedgerow Theatre was a professional repertory company. 


In Revolutionary War times it was a snuff mill. Now 
it's the Hedgerow Theatre, near Philadelphia in the 
Rose-Moylan Valley of Pennsylvania. 
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Behind the Hedgerow 


Jasper Deeter left a Chautauqua tent show in a huff—and a professional 
repertory theatre was born 


by Henry T. Murdock 


p eae Deeter’s refusal to read from the Book of Job led directly to the 
founding of the Hedgerow Theatre in Rose Valley, Pennsylvania, a repertory com- 
pany now twenty-nine years old and a sort of national institution (though not quite 
as stable as the Library of Congress or Grant’s Tomb). It was not that Deeter 
had anything against Job or sacred writings in general; it was simply that the 
required reading went beyond the terms of his contract with a Chautauqua tent 
show with which he was traveling in 1923. 

The show was playing Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, and Deeter earned forty 
dollars a week for assorted acting chores. The stage manager insisted that he take 
part in a Sunday presentation of a reading from Job. It was not in the contract 
so Deeter left the Chautauqua show, damned if he was going to work a six-day week. 

In so doing, he took on tribulations which made Job look like a pampered 
child of fortune. The Old Testament prophet may have had lean times on top of 
that dung heap, but he never had to manage a repertory company. 

The Hedgerow Theatre is the only actual professional repertory theatre in 
the nation, operating on a year-round basis on the established repertory principle 
of no stars—home or visiting—and a change of bill for each performance. 


continued on page 77) 
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Canada Wants Its Own 


Theatre 


And young Canadians are hoping to build stage careers 
without leaving their home territory. 


by Herbert Whittaker 


, ae from outside theatres, 


British and even American, are becom- 
ing in Canada—a 
state of affairs which should give some 
encouragement to the country’s own 
infinitesimal and struggling professional 
theatre. But the most representative the- 
atre in Canada is still its nation-wide 
Dominion Drama Festival. 


increasingly rare 


This year’s Dominion Drama Festival 
finals, held early in May at Saint John, 
New Brunswick, provided a week of dra- 
matic fare that was for the most part 
undistinguished. Its one claim to dis- 
tinction was its choice of ‘adjudicator, 
for the festival again acquired the serv- 
ices of Michel St. Dennis, French, di- 
rector and former head of London's Old 
Vic school. 


But Mr. St. Denis’ 
criticisms at the end of each per- 
the interest the festival 
was not in its productions but in de- 
made in the 


The twenty year old festival was facing 


despite gentle 


formance, of 


cisions committee 


rooms. 


the choice of commercial sponsorship or 
At 
governor s 


something very close to bankruptcy. 
the of 
court, the festival accepted a commercial 
Distillers Ltd., 
providing $15,000 annually (about half 


of the costs) 


meeting its annual 


subsidy, with Calvert's 
to enable it to continue. 

heard all across 
in criticism of the 
festival executive committee, but in part 


Repercussions were 


the country, largely 


KEN BELL 


directed against the government for 
not going to the rescue of a national 
organization which it has already com- 
mended as worthy of support in a par- 
liamentary report. 

But there was no reference to crass 
commercialism when Michel St. Denis 
handed out the festival’s top award, the 
Bessborough Trophy — perhaps for the 
last time, since from now on Calvert's 
will give the 
name. 


top awards in its own 

Mr. St. Denis gave it to the young 
Saturday Players of Ottawa’s venerable 
Little Theatre, for their imaginative pro- 
of The Enchanted, by Jean 
Giraudoux. And its director, Julia Mur- 
phy, awarded the Louis Jouvet 
trophy first presented by the late French 
actor in 1948. 

So the 1952 
tival came to 


duction 


was 


Dominion Drama Fes- 
an end, with the ad- 
judicator coming out strongly on the 
side of an imaginative, more venture- 
some theatre and with the festival rep- 
resentatives going home relieved of 
but somewhat dis- 
turbed by the widespread opinion that 
they had sold their own grandmother — 
and hadn’t got too good a price for 
her 


financial pressure 


In the early days of the festival the 
of the Dominion finals 
marked the end of the theatrical season 
in Canada. Everything stopped 
But when this annual 
competition is the real 
of up in the 
For today the summer theatres 
provide the greatest opportunity of paid 
employment for Canadian players. 

This fact gives an importance to the 
Canadian summer season not easily dis- 


conclusion 


for 
summer. now, 
theatre over, 


business theatre 


Starts 
country 


cernible in its actual presentation. In 
physical operation, the Canadian sum- 
theatre has not yet reached the 
heights of professionalism achieved in 
the same field by the principal Amer- 
ican companies. 


mer 


The Canadian straw-hat tradition be- 
gan over two decades ago. The oldest 
of theatres is the Brae 
Manor summer theatre, in Knowlton, 
one of the eastern townships of Que- 


its pperating 


Edward Follows is a leading player 
with Ottawa’s Canadian Repertory 
Theatre, a year-round operation. 


i 


ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


Araby “© Lockhart, a young Canadian 
actress, joined the Straw Hat Players 
in Gravenhurst and Port Carling, On 
tario. 


bec, the border of Vermont 
Headed by Filmore and Madge Sadler, 
it has 
into an important part of the commu- 
nity. Its standards of production have 
also risen, until now its playhouse, built 
with community support, provides fare 
equal to all but the top-starred theatres 
of New England. 


near 


grown steadily if conservatively 


In marked contrast is the new Moun- 
tain playhouse, located atop that moun- 
tain around which 
largest 


sprawls Canada’s 
Founded 
Joy Thompson, it swiftly won popular- 
ity production of 
the English 
actor, Barry Morse, ran for four weeks. 
This Springford will be 
producer, Bruce Raymond, from 
Canada’s one continuing stock company, 
the Canadian Repertory theatre in Ot- 
tawa, as 


city, Montreal. by 


last year when a 


Present Laughter, starring 


year Norma 


with 


manager. It opened in June 
and will run through September 7. 

Incidentally, this Mountain Playhouse 
is the one theatre in Canada with a bar 
on the premises, which are those of the 
Park Toboggan Slide, an institution sur- 
Montreal social life. 


viving from less sophisticated days of 

Out on the West Coast, the summer 
theatre scene is dominated, not by the 
Rocky Van- 
couver’s Stars, a 


Park, 


musical 


Mountains as much as 
Theatre Under The 
big popular in Stanley 
where crowds gather to hear 
comedies out-of-doors. 

This Under The Stars 
asserted its national pride in presenting 
its first originai musical. Called Timber, 
it was written by Douglas Nixon, David 


by 


center 


year Theatre 


(continued on page 95) 





Showbusiness Women 


Eight ladies of Broadway talk about 


their careers as producers 


by Nelson Lansdale 


F.. WHATEVER the male 


supremacists feminists care 
to make of it, r hly one third of the 
shows on Broadway at the end of last 
season were ed or co-produced b 
women t eight 
nine were accounted for wholly or in 
part by the ladies; and it is a safe sta- 
tistical be I women are more active 
in this end of theatre than in any other 
except 

The roductions wer Paint 
Your We nstant Wife, I Ar 
a Camer into Egypt, Jane 
Banana, The 
Three 


Act Some of the were hits, some 


Venu 2) 
Grass Harp, and r Saints in 


moderate iccesses, and 


others quick 
failures but th same is true of any 
seasons plays, no matter who produces 
them; so it isn't possible to generalize 
about the relative success of women 
men as producers 

It possibl o nd out trom 
various womer! I rs why they are 
in showbusine ar what their ultimate 
ambitions are I end the eight 
women concerned with the nine produc- 
tions were interviewed, with the follow- 


ing results 


Chery! Crawford (Paint Your Wagon 


Cheryl Crawiord begar producing 


plays at Smith College from which she 
was graduated in 1925. Since then the 
brisk, soft-spoken executive has sponsored 


more than fort productions on Broad- 


way, including Family Portrait, the re 
vival of Porgy and s, One Touch 

Venus and Pair Your Wagon. She ex- 
plains with modest good humor how she 


started producing I was always craz 


Paula Stone 


productions, 


about the theatre, but when I found I 


design, and 


couldn't act, couldn't 
couldn't write 


else I could do 


plays, there wasn’t much 


Miss Crawford's staff looks over som«e 
Six scripts a week, of which she pt 
sonally examines perhaps three, in addi 
tion to reading a number of books, both 
in manuscript and after publicatior 
with an eye to possible adaptation into 
dramatic form 

In more than a quarter of a century 
of putting time, energy and money 
her own and that of her investors into 
Broadway shows, Miss Crawford natu- 
rally has scored both hits and misses 
She thinks perhaps Regina, the Mar 
Blitzstein musical based on The Little 
Foxes, least deserved its failure, believes 
in it to such an extent that she has 
stored the sets and costumes for possible 
future use “in a place where I don’t 
have to pay any storage 

Given a blank check to put on the 
production of her dreams, she would like 
a new play by Tennessee Williams, or an 
extended version of his published one 
act, Ten Blocks on the Camino Real, the 
story of a prize fighter who, obliged to 
abandon the ring, lands in a mysterious 
Mexican town on his uppers and tries to 
find out for himself whether or not it’s 
possible for a man to live today with 
She'd cast Eli Wallach, who 
played one of the leads in her produc- 
tion of Williams’ The Rose Tattoo in 
Décor: Boris Aronson 
Music: from Mexican folk sources. Cos 


honor 


the central role 
tumes: Esteban Francis, a Spaniard who 
has lived in Mexico, and whose work she 
spotted in the New York City Ballet Co 
production of T yl Eulenspiegel 


Katharine Cornell 


TED ALLAN 


Tet ay 
> 


Katharine Cornell (The Constant Wife 

With 139 New York performances of 
the revival of Maugham’s 
The Constant Wife, Katharine Cornell 


marked her twenty-first year as her own 


Somerset 


producer on Broadway and the road 


where she will tour the Maugham com- 


ed 


widely in the coming season). She 
to stardom under assorted manage- 
nts Al Woods, Gilbert Miller, Da- 
Belasco and Charles Dillingham 
went into produc ing on her own 
with one of the greatest successes of her 
areer, The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Subsequent successes included Candida, 
Saint Joan, Romeo and Juliet, No Time 
f Comedy and Antony and Cleopatra. 
Miss Cornell is Broadway's only ac- 
s-manager; her only explanation of 
she is a producer is that she enjoys 
it. Her ideal production would be de- 
voted to “a very fine new play” by “a 
playwright we don't yet know anything 
about there must be lots of them 


Décor 


Jo Mielziner. Costumes: Motley 


Liz Montgomery Implicit in Miss 
Cornell's answer would be a satisfactory 


part in the new play for herself. 


I Am a Camera 


Gertrude Macy 

New to the hierarchy of successful 
producers this season, although not to 
the theatre, is Miss Cornell’s long-time 
general manager, Gertrude Macy. Her 


was John 


van Druten’s I Am a Camera. Ironically 


fifth production and first hit 


enough, it is the first of her shows in 
which Miss 


She has known van Druten slightly since 


Macy has no investment 


1935 when Miss Cornell appeared in his 
Fl wers of the Fore st she put on Cam- 
Alfred (The 


de Liagre found he 


era at his suggestion after 
Voice of the Turtle 
was unable to work it into his production 
ss he dule 

For Miss Macy part of the pleasure 
of producing is discovering new talent 
Her first Broadway production, One for 
the Money, didn’t pay off, but it turned 
up such talents as Gene Kelly, Keenan 
Wynn, Betty Hutton and Alfred Drake. 
Now she purrs with pleasure at praise of 
Winters 
who took over for Lee Grant in Detec- 


the performance of Marian 


tive Story, got the I Am a Camera part 


Cheryl Crawford 





Irene Mayer Selznick 
G. MAILLARD KESSLERE, &8.P. 


only after Miss had turned it 
down), and of Martin Brooks, whom she 
spotted first at the New School for 
Social Research 

Miss Macy looks or twelve 
plays a month. She that her 
long apprenticeship with Miss Cornell, 


ner experience as 


Grant 


over ten 


believes 
assistant stage man- 
understudy (she 
went on in Dishonored Lady, calls acting 
the only the theatre I 
hated” manager 
that “I am 


grounded as a 


ger, stage manager, 


job in really 
and general 


better 


, company 
anager 


perhaps 


producer than many 
women.” 


Asked “What 


“Guts is 


»”” she 


have women got 


says perhaps too strong a 


word, but perhaps the willingness of 


women to bear up under the rap has 


something to do with it Speaking 

I've decided that I don’t 
want to do a play unless I think it’s so 
good that I 


touch it, 


for myself, 


don’t want anybody else to 


and I won't feel like 
producer until I’ve put up 100 per cent 


a real 


of my own capital. 

For her ideal production Miss Macy 
would Tennessee 
Williams, Thornton Wilder or John van 
Druten 


have a new play by 


she hopes to get “first look” at 
the latter’s décor by Miel- 
Lester Polakov 
Music: Paul Hindemith or Philadelphia's 
Paul Nordoff. Robert 
Alton, whose budding talent she encour- 
aged in One for the Money and Two 
for the Shou 


next), with 


Aronson, or 


ziner, 


Choreography: 


Irene Mayer Selznick 
Egypt 

Irene Mayer Selznick, Louis B. May- 
backed 
production except the four she produced: 
Arthur which 
closed out of town during its pre-Broad- 
way tryout; A Streetcar Named Desire, 
Bell, Book and Candle and Flight into 
Egypt. She usually puts up not less than 


Flight 


into 


has 


ers daughter, never any 


Heartsong by Laurents, 


a tenth and not more than a quarter of 
the finances from her own ample re- 
thinks that should 
in their own plays if they 
afford to the and feels 
that “I'd like people to make 


the theatre. 


sources, 


producers 
invest can 
lose money, 
str ongly 


money in I'm particularly 


Theresa Helburn 


interested in people who continue to 
invest, not only with me, but with other 
producers.” 

One 


rule 


this 
which 


exception to self-imposed 
backed 


without assistance. “I was inexperienced, 


was Heartsong, she 
and I thought it was very risky for any- 


body else. I told people who wanted to 
invest in it that I'd come back to them 
when I had a play that looked like a 
better gamble.” 

Money draws money like flies to sugar, 
and Mrs 


a waiting list of potential backers for 


Selznick is one producer with 


her shows. “To me it doesn’t express 
conviction to put up the whole amount 
for a show,” she explains. “The greatest 
conviction I can express is to put my 
time and energy into a production.” 

As to her Mrs. Selznick 
“There a producer in the 


theatre who doesn’t want to develop an 


ambitions 
says: isn’t 
important new playwright, to bring in a 
major new talent.” For décor she would 
have Mielziner or Lisa de Nobile, who 
was Christian Berard’s assistant until his 
England’s Peter 
Brook, who, although still in his twen- 
ties, has directed John Gielgud in Meas- 
at Stratford and also 
did and The Little 
Hut, and the London productions of 
Dark of the Moon and Ring Round the 
Moon 
play or musical, her costumes would be 
designed by Irene Sharaff 


recent death. Director: 


ure for Measure 


the sets costumes, 


If this production were a period 


the 


Venus 


Theresa Helburn (Co-Director, 

Theatre Guild, 
Observed) 

“When 


the 


Jane, 


I first became an executive of 
Theatre Guild in its 
condition,” 


chaotic 
said, “I 
found two qualities that are traditionally 
feminine 


early 
Theresa Helburn 
tact and economy — were of 
most value, but that was thirty odd years 
ago. Perhaps women have more patience 
and a greater capacity for detail than 
some men, but on the other hand, they 
have instinct. To 

individual 
and does not depend on the sex of the 


less of the gambler’s 


me producing is absolutely 


producer Any producer has to have 


money, or the ability to raise it, brains, 


taste and a flair for uncovering new 


WINIFRED GAIL 


Ethel Linder Reiner 


talent or a talent for uncovering a good 
casting director who has it. When I first 
came into the theatre, I found I had a 
flair for casting, and I have always felt 
regretful that as the Guild grew larger, 
I had to delegate more of the prelimi- 
nary Casting to others.” 

Miss Helburn and her husband, Law- 
rence Langner, usually work as a team. 
Venus Observed 
liked it, but 


“the final decision as to its production 


For example, he saw 
last year in London and 
over here was delayed until Sir Laurence 
Olivier had agreed to direct it and the 
stars were secured.” On the other hand, 
Miss Helburn, who initiated the idea of 
Oklahoma! 
early phases of production because Mr. 
that 
the war effort in Washington 


gested Maugham’s story Jane to S. N 


and was in charge of “the 


Langner at time was working in 


also sug- 
for dramatization as early as 
“Ts 


Behrman 


1946 has gone through many 


changes since we produced it in England 
in 1947 with Hugh Beaumont, and all 


to the good for America.’ 
Paula Stone 
Banana 


(Co-producer, Top 


Paula Stone is one of three daughters 
of the late Fred Stone, and with her 
husband Michael Sloane 
Ed Wynn 
Banana. As 


a nephew of 

Top 
Sweethearts 
Clark, Top 
Phil Silvers 
“one of the great 


, is co-producer of 
her revival of 
around Bobby 


created for 


was built 


Banana was 
whom she describes as 
clown-comics, what used to be called the 
$6.60 class comedian in the great tradi- 
tion of the past.” 

Three years in preparation, Top Ba- 
nana was backed for the most part by 
people who have been putting money 
into Broadway shows for years. Even 
Milton Berle, of whom it is a good-na- 
tured half a 


burlesque, unit (a 


unit is $3,500 


owns 


Asked about women producers in gen- 
eral, Miss Stone said: “When I started 
to raise $50,000 in eight days for The 
Red Miil, I hardly knew where to look 
for fifty but I did it bécause I 
had to. I don’t think sex had anything 
to do with this miracle. On Top Banana 
“we did with 

(continued on page 92) 


cents, 


everything as a team, 


Gertrude Macy 
SHELBURNE 
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Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price of 
$1.89 per book. THE BALLAD OF THE Sap CaFE—containing all the novels and 
many short stories of Carson McCullers; MALE AND FEMALE, “a study of sexes 
in a changing world” by Margaret Mead; Orpipus—MyYTH AND COMPLEX—a 
brilliant analysis of all the major psychoanalytic theories from Freud to the 
present, including the complete Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles, by Patrick 
Mullahy; Our CHILDREN AND Our ScHoo.s by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; THE 
Far SIDE OF PaRADISE, the widely acclaimed biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
by Arthur Mizener; GENETICS AND THE RACES OF Man by William C. Boyd; 
Out OF My LaTeR YEars by Albert Einstein; THE AMERICAN MIND by Henry 
Steele Commager; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD Ear, “the inner experience of 
a psychoanalyst,” by Theodore Reik;—these are only a few of the many notable 
books available to members. They are all books that each of us would want 
to read and keep for his permanent library 


...at only $1.89 regardless of list price 


The publishers’ list prices 
of these books range up to 
$6.00 but as a member of t 
Book Find Club you pay only 
$1.89 (plus postage and han- 
dling). Actually this means 
an average saving of more 
than 50% on the books you 
buy. 


Receive FREE Gift Book 


As an introduction to the Book Find 
Club, select any 2 books pictured or 
listed in the coupon as your FREE 
GIFT BOOK and your first selection 

. UP TO $12.00 RETAIL COST 
FOR ONLY $1.89. 


The Book Find Club  </otheatre Arts, 130W.56St., N.Y. 19, N.Y 


Please enroll me as a member Check ony 2 books listed below: 


List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 * 


h costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You pay 
only for the books you want and you may take as few as four 
in the entire membership year. Each month you receive, FREE, 
the Book Find News, so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming selection, if you want 
the book. If not, you simply return the printed form (always 
supplied by us) which tells us not to send it. In addition, the 
Book Find News contains reviews of ather notable books avail- 
able to members. Since it is almost certain that you read at 
least four Book Find Club selections during the year anyway, 
why not get them from the Club at the tremendous savings we 
are able to effect through our large printing orders. 


and send me the FREE book and 
first selection | have indicated. 
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month the Ciub’s literary mago- 
zine, the Book Find News. | 
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For the first time Theatre Arts 
presents a complete musical play 
and part of its score. The three 
songs — “The Heather on_ the 
Hill.” “Almost Like Being in 
Love.” and “There but for You 
Go IT’—became popular classics 
from the moment they were 
heard at the first night of Brig- 
adoon. A film version of the 
musical is in production at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Brigadoon won a New York 
Drama citation as “the best 
musical of the year.” The critics 
called it an “altogether original 


blending of words, music and 


dance,” and praised it as “lyric 
theatre at its best.” 





BRIGADOON 
A Musical Play 


By ALAN JAY LERNER 
with Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 
Photos by VANDAMM 


Copyright, 1947, by Alan Jay Lerner 


Reprinted by permission of 


Coward-McCann, In 


Brigadoon was produced by Chery! 
Crawford at the Ziegfeld Theatre, Nev 
York City, March 13, 1947, with the 


following cast 


TOMMY ALBRIGHT David Brooks 
George Keane 
Frances Charles 
Marion Bell 
Virginia Bosler 
Edward Cullen 
Elliott Sullivan 
James Mitchell 
William Hansen 
Lee Sullivan 
Walter Scheff 
Lidija Franklin 
Pamela Britton 
John Paul 


Hayes Gordon 


JEFF DOUGLAS 
JANE ASHTON 
FIONA MACLAREN 
JEAN MACLAREN 
ANDREW MACLAREN 
ARCHIE BEATON 
HARRY BEATON 
MR. LUNDIE 
CHARLIE DALRYMPLE 
ANGUS MACGUFFIE 
MAGGIE ANDERSON 
MEG BROCKIE 
FRANK 
SANDY DEAN 
Townsfolk of BRIGADOON 
Brigadoon was directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Choreography by AGNES DE MILLE 
Scenery, OLIVER SMITH 
Costumes, DAVID FFOLKES 
Orchestra conducted by FRANZ ALLERS 
Orchestrations by TED ROYAL 


ACT I 
Scene 1: A forest in the Scottish High- 
lands. 
About five in the morning 
Interlude: A road in the town of Briga- 
doon. 
A few minutes later 
The square of Brigadoon 
MacConnachy Square 
Later that morning. 
The Brockie open shed 
Just past noon. 
The Ma Lare n house 
Midafternoon. 
Outside the house of Mr 
Lundie. 
Immediately following 
Outside the kirk of Brigadoon 
Dusk. 
ACT Il 
Scene 1: A forest inside of Brigadoon 
Later that night 
Scene 2: On the way from the’ forest 
A few minutes later 
Scene 3: The glen. 
Soon after 
A bar in New York City 
Four months later 
Scene 5: The forest 
Scene 1.) 


Scene 4: 
Act i, 


(same as 


Three nights later 


LYRICS 


PROLOGUE 


1. “Once in the Highlands’ CHORUS 


ACT I 
Scene |! 


“Brigadoor CHORUS 


Scene 2 


Down on MacConnachy Square’ 
SANDY, MEG, AND TOWNSFOLK 
“Waitin’ for My Dearie 
FIONA AND GIRLS 
“I'll Go Home with Bonnie Jean’ 
Dan e 
CHARLIE AND TOWNSFOLK 
MAGGIE, HARRY, AND DANCERS 
“The Heather on the Hill” 
TOMMY AND FIONA 
“Down on MacConnachy Square” 
TOWNSFOLK (reprise 


Scene 3 


8. “The Love of My Life 


Scene 4 
9. “Jeannie’s Packin’ Up 


10. “Come to Me, Bend to Me” 
Dance 


GIRLS 


CHARLIE 
JEAN AND DANCERS 
“Almost Like Being in Love” 

Scene 6 


Wedding Dance 


TOMMY AND FIONA 


JEAN, CHARLIE, 
AND DANCERS 


Sword Dance HARRY AND DANCERS 


ACT il 
Scene | 


1. The Chase MEN OF BRIGADOON 
Scene 2 


2. “There but for You Go I” Tommy 


Scene 3 
3. “My Mother’s Weddin’ Day” 
MEG AND TOWNSFOLK 
+. Funeral Dance 
5. “From This Day On” 


TOMMY AND FIONA 


MAGGIE 


6. “Brigadoon” cHorUs (reprise 


Scene 4 
“Come to Me, Bend to Me” 


FIONA 
8. “The Heather on the Hill” 
FIONA (reprise 

9. “I'll Go Home with Bonnie Jean” 
CHARLIE AND TOWNSFOLK 


reprise 


reprise 
10. “From This Day On” 

FIONA AND TOMMY (reprise 

11. “Down on MacConnachy Square” 

TOW NSFOLK reprise 


Scene 5 


12. Finale 


PROLOGUE 


Near the end of the overture, when the 
j fades 


down and a singing chorus is heard. 


house curtain is up, the music 


cuHorus: Once in the Highlands, the 
Highlands of Scotland 
Deep in the night on a murky brae; 
There in the Highlands, the Highlands 
of Scotland, 
Iwo weary hunters lost their way. 
And this is what happened, 
rhe strange thing that happened 
To two weary hunters who lost their 
way 
The music fades gradually out and the 


piay begins 


ACT ONE 


Scene | 


sceNE: A forest in the Highlands of 
Scotland 

TIME: About five in the morning. The 
dipped in the deep gray that 
between night and morning. As 


forest ts 
comes 
the scene progresses, the gray lightens in 
shade 

AT RISE: TOMMY ALBRIGHT and JEFF 
DOUGLAS are discovered on stage. 


romMy is about thirty. He is of medium 
height, virile looking, with an attractive 
but sensitive face. He is 


tweeds 


dressed in 


JEFF is about the same age. He is retir- 
ing, and good-natured primarily because 
he doesn’t care. He is in gray flannels 
and a tweed jacket. 


At this moment, Jerr is seated on what 
appears to be a rucksack sort of affair. 
Next to him are lying two rifles. Jerr 
is looking at a map. 


TomMy: (Taking the map) Here! Let 
me see that map. (Points to a spot on 


the map) Here’s Auchintoul. 


jerr: As I remember, that should be 
on the left, and I don’t remember. 


TOMMY: It is. (Points to another Spot 


And here’s Braemore. 
jerr: Should be on the right. 


TOMMY It is. Now where 


are we? 


yerr: What's in the middle? 
TOMMY: 


Nothing. 


jerr: That’s where we are. 
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tommy: In nothing? 


yerr: Yes. And for a fellow with my 
potentialities, this is an ideal location. 
We'll find our way out when the sun 
comes up. 


tommy: (Putting the map in his pocket) 
A fine couple of game hunters we are. 
We come all the way over here from 
New York, and the first night out we 
get lost. 


Jerr: Maybe we took the high road 
instead of the low road. (Taking a flask 
from his inside pocket) Would you like 
a drink? 


tommy: No, thanks. 


jyerr: Good. That leaves more for me. 
He unscrews the top.) 


tommy: Didn’t you tell me you were 
going to cut down on that stuff ? 


jerr: Yes, I did. But I'm a terrible liar. 
Besides, it doesn’t pay. I remember one 
time I was going with a wonderful girl 
and she used to plead with me and plead 
with me to give it up. So one day I did. 
Then we discovered we had nothing 
more to talk about so we broke up. 


tommy: (Not really listening to him) 
There’s something about this forest that 
gives me the feeling of being in a 
cathedral 


yerr: If we were, I'd know where the 


exit was 


tommy: You don’t believe in anything, 


do you? 
jerr: Of course I do 
romMy: Really? What? 


jerr: Practically anything I can under- 
stand; you know — anything that’s real 
to me. Like things I can touch, taste, 
Indicates the 
flask . swallow (He takes a swig. 


hear, see, smell, and . . 


tommy: What about the things you 
don’t understand ? 


jerr: I dismiss them. 


TomMy: That makes everything very 
easy, doesn’t it? 


jerr®: Comfortable is the word He 
puts the flask on the ground 


tommy: I envy you. 
jyerr: Why? 
tommy: You seem to be very satisfied. 


jerr: I am. Aren’t you? 
tommy: No. I'm not. 


jerr: That's the silliest thing I've ever 
heard. You've got a fine job and you're 
engaged to a fine girl, and you're lost in 
a fine forest. What more do you want? 
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tommy: I don’t know. But something 
seems wrong, especially about Jane and 
me. And that makes everything seem 
wrong. Look how I postpone getting 
married. I just can’t get myself to that 
altar. 


jyerr: I don’t know what could be wrong 
about it. She’s young, attractive, fits 
smack into your niche in life; and on 
top of that she loves you. And just the 
proper amount, too. 


tommy: What's the proper amount? 


jerr: Enough to make you happy and 
not enough to embarrass your friends. 


tommy: It looks ideal, doesn’t it? But 
why don’t I see it? I must be lacking 
somewhere. 


jerF: Now don’t start talking yourself 
into an inferiority. You don’t deserve it. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that Brigadoon, 
being fully protected under the copy- 
right law of the United States of 
America, the British Empire, includ- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, and all 
other countries of the Copyright 
Union, is subject to royalty. All 
rights, including professional, ama- 
teur, motion picture, recitation, lec- 
turing, public reading, radio broad- 
casting, and the rights of translation 
into foreign languages are strictly re- 
served. Particular emphasis is laid on 
the question of readings, permission 
for which must be secured. 


tommy: What do you mean? 


jEFF: Well, most of my friends who 
have inferiority complexes are absolutely 
right. They're not as good as everyone 
else. But someone like you who... (At 
this moment the distant hum of voices is 
heard off stage. They are humming 
“Brigadoon.” ) 


Tommy: Wait a minute. (JEFF is silent) 
Do you hear that? 


jyerF: Uh-huh! 


tommy: Ssh! (The off-stage voices 
slowly, very slowly become more audible 
They are heard under the following 
sequence 


cHorus: Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 
Blooming under sable skies, 
Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 
There my heart forever lies. 
Let the world grow cold around us; 
Let the heavens cry above! 
Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 
In thy valley there'll be love. 


TOMMY: Pointing out Look over 
there ! 


yerF: It looks like a village. 


tommy: It is. 





jyerrF: But I thought you said there 
were no towns listed on the map around 
here. 


tommy: I did. (Points) Look. See where 
that village is? There’s a peculiar heavy 
fog all around it. 


yerr: And there’s no other mist in the 
valley 


tommy: Only around that village. Let's 
walk over to it. It can’t be very far 
from here. Come on! (jerr runs back 
for his flask and then moves to follow 
TOMMY off.) 


jerF: Wait till Rand McNally hears 
about this! 


CURTAIN 


Interlude 


The scene is a road in the town of 
Brigadoon. The gray of dawn is grad- 
ually changing into day. Figures are 
seen coming along the road. They are in 
simple Scottish peasant garb. Some are 
carrying baskets, some of them have jugs 
of ale on their shoulders, some have long 
sticks with meat and/or fish -hanging 
from them. The music continues under. 


MAN: (Entering — calling off) Come all 
to the square! 


ciRL: The market square! 
cirt 2: The market fair! 


MAN 2: (Carrying meat 
Salted meat I’m sellin’ there ! 
At the fair, laddie! 


MAN 3: Come ye to the fair! 


MAN 4: Ale for sale or barter there! 
At the fair, laddie! 
cirt 3 joins him in this.) 


omL 4: Come all ye down! 
cir 5: Ye in the town! 
MAN: Come ye from the hills! 


MAN 5: Wool ‘n’ cloth I'm sellin’ there! 
At the square, laddie! 

MAN: Come ye from the mills! 

oiRL: Come all ye there! 
ort 2: Come all ye there! 
MAN: Come ye to the fair! 

aLL: Come ye, all ye ev’ rywhere 
To the fair! 


The lights dim out and we open up on 


Scene 2 


Scene 2 


SCENE: The square of Brigadoon 


MacConnachy Square. 








Come ye from the hills! 


% 


Come ye from the mills! 
Don't ye ken there's a fair 
Down on MacConnachy 


Square? 


James Mitchell and 
Lidija Franklin 


in center 


Physically, this ts an eighteenth-century- 
lookin mmunity. It was the custom ir 


Scotiand then for a fair to be held or 


a week. At these 





gaged in mutual buyin sellin an 
barterin This, 


the moment. In the rear is a series of 


then, w the activity 


tow hut 


Painted high on the center hu 


is the name “MacConnachy 


Square 
The buying, however, is done from 
series of booths and carts. The booth 


are no unlike contest ¢ tns at ur 


amusement parks. The carts are the usual 
thing but with a square riggir over 
which is hung the merchandise 


Downstage right is a milk and cream 


booth presided over by a middle-thirtied 
Scot named ancus macGurrFie. In fron 
of the booth downstage right is a wooden 
bench. In the center upstage is a candy 


booth run by another young S 


SANDY 
DEAN. Downstage left is a weaving cart 
covered with wools, plaids, and the like 
This cart is operated by a kind-lookin 
Scot about fifty, named ARCHIE BEATON 
There is a straight u den 





the cart. Standing next ti 
under his arm is Archie on, HARRY 
twenty-four. He 


BEATON HARRY 1s adout 





ts a slender, extremely 


The time is about nine in the mornir 


; 


AT RISE: Groups of three and four are 


filling the stage. Most of the women 





arry baskets. All are singing. As the 

song continues, the tage fril be 
mes a beehive of activity 

TOWNSFOLK sing “Down on MacCon- 


nachy Square Come ve from the hills 
Come ye from the mills! 

Come ye in the glen, 

Come ye, bairn, 

Come ye, men! 

Come ye from the loom! 
Come from pail an’ broom! 
Hear ye ev'rywhere 

Don't ve ken 

There's a fair 


Down on MacConnac 





Through the 


young lass, 


52 


bustle f the crowd a 


MAGGIE 


flirtatiously near HARRY BEATON, tryin 


to catch his eye. HARRY looks at her di 


lainfully and then sits on a stool next t 
his father’s booth and opens his book 


MAGGIE Kip away into the crowd 


On the other side of the square ANGUS 


MACGUFFIE'S assistant, MEG BROCKIE, 
appears carrying jugs and milk pail 


MEG its a brash, buxom girl in her mid 


twenties 


MEG sing I'm sellin’ a bit o milk 
an cream 

Come sip it an’ ye will vow 

That this is the finest milk an’ cream 

That ever came out a cow 

Though finest it is, the price is small 

With milk an’ the cream, alack, 

There's nothin’ to do but sell it all 


The cow winna take it back 


SANDY sing Now all of ye come to 
Sandy here, 

Come over to Sandy's booth 

I'm sellin’ the sweetest candy here 

That ever shook loose a tooth 

I eat it myself an’ there’s no doubt 

Tis creamy an’ good an’ thick 

So, laddies, I hope yell buy me out 


Tis makin’ me kind o’ sick 


TOWNSFOLK: (Si Come ye from the 





loom ! 
Come from pail an’ broom! 
Hear ve ev rvwhere: 
Don't ve ken 
There's a fair 


Down on MacConnachy Square ? 


Now the full chorus sings. Half sing 
the melody sung by sanvy and meEG. The 


rest sing the main theme 


HALF: Come all ye down from in the 
hills, 

An’ all of ye in the glen! 

Come all of ye down from in the mills, 

An’ all of ve bairns an’ men! 

Come all of ye from the weavin’ loom! 

Come all of ye to the square! 

Come all of ye from your pail an 
broom ! 

Come all of ve to the fair! 

HALF: Come ye from the hills! 

Come ye from the mills! 


Come ye in the glen, 





Come ve, bairn, 


Come ve, men! 


THE TOWNSFOLK: Come ye fron 
the loom! 

Come from pail an’ broom! 

Hear ve ev rywhere 

Don’t ve ken 

There’s a fair 


Down on MacConnachy Square? 


it the conclusion, the TOWNSFOLK sin 





rus again. Now the stage emptie 
a bit. The rest continue their shopping 
shoppers gather around ARCHIE’S 


grt as ARCHIE calls: 


ARCHIE 


Woolens ! Come, Harry! Plaids ! 
To marry) Come, Harry. Put down 
your book an’ help your father. (HARRY 
Ks up and sullenly closes the book) Ye 


nay.even get to like the weavin’ busi- 


HARRY Rising and standing next to 
him) I'll never like the weavin’ business, 


Father. An’ ye know it well 


ARCHIE Iry, lad. Tell Angus MacGuffie 
we need some eggs. I'll give ‘im enough 
wool for a pair of trousers for enough 


eggs for our dinner 


HARRY, who has picked up a piece of 
th to show, 


acr the stage to 


throws it down and walks 
ANGUS’ milk and 
cream booth ARCHIE addresses one of 
the women around the cart 
MR. ANDREW MACLAREN and his twe 
daughters, FIONA and JEAN, enter up- 
age left and move down toward 
ARCHIE’S cart. MR. MACLAREN is a hard) 
ul in his late fifties. He is a bit pompou 
and has a loud and gruff voice. FIONA 
about twenty-two or twenty-three. As 
ve become acquainted with her we dis- 


ver she is bright, has a gentle sense of 


humor, and is completely frank and 
rect, to a point that is often quite dis- 
armin She is eraceful and altogether 
vely. JEAN is about eighteen. She is 
al attractive but obviously shy and 
liffident. She seldom stands alone. She i 
either clinging to her father or FIONA 
is they make their way through the 


hoppers, they nod good morning, to 
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which the TOWNSFOLK nod and bid them 
good morning in response. FIONA is car- 
rying a basket, MR. MACLAREN @ large 
piece of parchment. 


arcHig: Good mornin’ to ye, Mr. Mac- 
Laren. 


MR. MACLAREN: Good day, Archie. (He 
stands for a moment looking over the 
parchment.) 


ARCHIE: An’ good mornin’ to your two 
bonnie daughters. 


FIONA: (Beginning to rummage through 
the cloth on the cart 
Mr. Beaton. 


Good mornin’, 


yean: Good mornin’, Mr. Beaton. 


ARCHIE: What would ye be lookin’ for, 
Miss Fiona? 


FIONA: A waistcoat for my father for 
the weddin’. 


ancHIE: (He looks over at his son, 
HARRY) Why, of course! Ye an’ young 
Charlie Dalrymple are gettin’ married 


this evenin’, aren't ye, Miss Jean? 
jean: (Sighing) Aye, Mr. Beaton. 


arncHie: Well, if ye had to choose some- 
one other than my son, Harry, I’m glad 
‘tis a lad as fine as Charlie. 


jean: Aye, Mr. Beaton. 


ARCHIE: Ye mus’ be happy as a lark in 
the glen. 


yean: Aye, Mr. Beaton. 


FIONA: (Smiling) As ye see, Mr. Beaton, 


Jean is a wee bit short of words today. 


MR. MACLAREN: (Looking up from the 
parchment) An’ ’tis just as well ye dinna 
talk too much. When a lass gets married, 
she mus’ get used to listenin’ an’ not 
talkin’. 


ARCHIE: I dinna think Charlie’ll have 
trouble with Miss Jean, here. She’s a 
good maiden. 


MR. MACLAREN: Archie, all maidens are 
good. So then tell me where all the bad 
wives come from. (He walks center. 
FIONA and JEAN go back to rummaging) 
Friends! (Everyone turns his attention 
to MR. MACLAREN.) Mr. Lundie has 
written upon this parchment a few re- 
minders. He asked me to hang it in the 
public square where ye all can see it. . . 
an’ be reminded. 


TOWNSFOLK: Aye! 


MR. MACLAREN: This is the second day 
of our blessing. An’ this is to remind ye 
of the obligations we have so gratefully 
accepted. 


TOWNSFOLK: Aye! 


MR. MACLAREN: An’ so I shall hang it 
in the square . . . as I told Mr. Lundie 
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I would. (He watks upstage and high on 
one of the huts tacks the parchment. A 
few gather around and read it. He pauses 
and engages in quiet conversation as 
FIONA turns back to the cart.) 


ARCHIE: (Good-humoredly) Your father 
likes to take charge o’ things, doesn’t he, 
Miss Fiona? 


FIONA: (Smiling) Aye! Especially after 
everythin’s been done. (She picks up a 
switch of a cloth) Would ye have a 
waistcoat of this that would fit ’im? 


arcHIE: I think so, Miss Fiona. (He 
starts to look through the cart. HARRY 
crosses back to the cart.) 


yean: Hello, Harry. 


HARRY: Hello, Jean. 


yean: (A little self-consciously) How 
are ye today? 


HARRY: How do ye expect me to be? 
This is your weddin’ day, isn’t it? 


JEAN: (Putting her hand on HaARRY’S 
arm) I'm truly sorry, Harry. 


HARRY: (Pulling his arm away) Well, 
dinna be. If anybody’s goin’ to pity me, 
let it be me; trapped forever without ye 
in this peasant village. 


ARCHIE: What did Angus say, Harry? 


HARRY: I forgot. 
FIONA: Hello, Harry. 


HARRY: Hello, Fiona. (To Jean) It jus’ 
isn’t fair for Charlie Dalrymple to be 
weddin’ ye, Jean. He got everythin’: 
school in Edinburgh an’ now ye. An’ I 
got nothin’. 


ARCHIE: Harry, take this material to 
the house an’ see if there’s a waistcoat 
of it there. 


HARRY: (Indicating his father, who is 
holding out the material.) Nothin’ but 
to be doin’ this all my life. 


ARCHIE: An’ why dinna ye pay attention 
to Maggie Anderson? Ye know she has 
a yearnin’ fer ye. 


HARRY: Aye, Father! (He exits left. 
JEAN turns to FIONA almost in tears.) 


yean: Oh, Fiona, I feel so sorry for ’im. 
FIONA: I know, darlin’. 


JEAN: Mr. Beaton, ye dinna hate me for 
not lovin’ Harry, do ye? 


ARCHIE: No, Miss Jean. “Tis not your 
fault. I sometimes think that the only 
woman that could have loved Harry an’ 
helped ‘im was his mother, rest her soul. 


MR. MACLAREN: (Coming down) Come, 
Jean. Ye stay with your father today. 
(JEAN takes his arm.) An’, Fiona, ye’ll 


be certain to buy everythin’ that’s neeaed 
for the weddin’ supper. 


FIONA: I will, Father. 


MR. MACLAREN: Remember, jus’ what's 
needed. My aim on this occasion is to 
be hospitable — not philanthropic. (JEAN 
and MR. MACLAREN exit up left.) 


FIONA: (Calling over to anunte) Ye'll 
send the waistcoat to the house, Mr. 
Beaton? 


ARCHIE: Aye, Miss Fiona. (FIONA is 
heading toward the milk and cream 
booth.) 


MEG: Good mornin’, Fiona. 


FIONA: Hello, Meg. A jug o’ cream, 
please. (During the following mec hands 
her the jug, FIONA puts it in her basket 
and hands MEG a coin.) 


mec: Mr. MacGuffie will be pleased ’tis 


a lass buyin’ for a change. 
FIONA: Why? 


MEG: When the lads come shoppin’, they 
look so braw I dinna like to ask ‘em for 
money. . 


FIONA: But ye'll never make a profit 
doin’ that! 


MEG: Aye! But I make a lot o’ friends. 
(mEG starts leaving the booth and com- 
ing around to FIONA) Is this for the 
weddin’ tonight? 


FIONA: Aye. 


MEG: Fiona, when are ye goin’ to think 
about marriage for yourself? 


FIONA: Oh, when I find someone who 
makes me think of it. 


MEG: An’ ye’ve never found anyone up 
till now who made ye think of it? 


FIONA: No. Ye see, I dinna want to jus’ 
get married. (The music begins under) 
I think ye should only do it when ye 
an’ your lad want to stay together 
fiercely an’ gettin’ married is the only 
way ye can do it that’s proper. 


MEG: That’s an unusual idea, Fiona. 
(FIONA seats herself on a stool near the 
center and explains.) 


FIONA: (sings “Waitin’ for My Dearie’) 
Many a lassie as everyone knows ll 
Try to be married before twenty-five. 
So she'll agree to ’most any proposal, 
All he mus’ be is a man an’ alive. 


I hold a dream an’ there’s no com- 
promisin’ ; 

I know there’s one certain laddie for me 

One day he'll come walkin’ o'er the 
horizon; 

But should he not, then an old maid 
I'll be. 


Foolish ye may say. 
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Foolish I will stay. 
Waitin’ for my dearie 
An’ happy am I 
To hold my 
strollin’ by. 


heart till he comes 


When he comes, my ‘dearie, 
One look an’ I'll know 
That he’s the dearie I've been wantin’ so 


Though I'll live forty lives 
Till the day he arrives 

I'll not ever, ever grieve 
For my hopes will be high 
That he'll come strollin’ by; 
For ye see, I believe 


That there’s a laddie weary 
An’ wanderin’ free 
Who's waitin’ for his dearie: 


Me! 


EIGHT GIRLS have surrounded FIONA 


and now sing with her as she repeats the 


c horus 


cirLs: What do ye do while ye're waitin’ 


around 


For your lad to come your way? 


FIONA: Well, when no one is lookin’ ye 


kneel on the ground 

An’ ye pray an’ pray an’ pray! 

Gints: But when lassies sit an’ have 
no men, 


Oh, how long becomes the night! 


FIONA: But I fear the night is longer 
when 
The lad’s not right 


Waitin’ for my deariec 
Is sweeter to me 


Than wooin’ any laddie on the lea 


FIONA AND GIRLS: Dreamin’ of your 
dearie 


An’ idlin’ the day 


FIONA: That's how I am an’ how I'll 


ever stay 


Though I'll live forty lives 
Till the day he arrives 

I'll not ever, ever grieve 
For my hopes will be high 
That he'll come strollin’ by; 


For ye see, I believe 
That 


FIONA AND GIRLS: There's a laddie wear 
An’ wanderin’ free 


Who's waitin’ for his dearic 


FIONA: Me! 


At the 


orchestra reaches a climax and then con- 


tinues under softly for a few seconds as 


conclusion of the song the 


FIONA picks up her basket to get along 
Then the music stops abruptly as TOMMY 
and jerr enter from upstage left. They 
walk downstage center slowly looking at 
everyone and everything in amazement 


and curiosity. Everyone stares back at 


54 


them. There is an awkward moment of 
silence. Then — ) 


tommy: Hello! (A few murmur a re- 
served hello in response.) 


After another pause) Could you 


> 


JEFF: 
tell us where we are 


ARCHIE: Of course we can tell ye. Ye're 
in Brigadoon. 


TomMyY: Brigadoon ? 
ARCHIE: Aye 


tommy: That's funny. There’s no town 


called Brigadoon on the map. 
ARCHIE: I shouldna be surprised 


jerrF: You mean you know it isn't on 
the map? 


ARCHIE: Aye 


jerr: It’s a little snobbish of you, don’t 
you think? 


tTomMy: Why isn’t it on the map? 
ARCHIE: For good an’ sound reasons 


JEFF: To mec) What are you all 
dressed up for? Is this the day you take 
pictures for postcards? 


meG: We're not dressed up 


jerr: You always walk 


around with all these clothes on? 


mean you 


meG: No! 


TOMMY A little impatiently) Now 
Somebody 


here? What is this? 


What's going on 


come on 


mec: We're havin’ a fair. 


rommy: Oh! (Seeing the cream booth 


Is that milk you're selling there? 
Ave 


rommy: Can I buy some? I'm thirsty 


We've been walking all night 


anocus: Ill have to see vour money first 


romMy: What? (He stops, then shrugs 
and tosses ANGUS @ coin. ANGUS takes it, 
and before TOMMY can move any nearer 
he booth, a group 
ground ANGUS examining the coin. Ex- 
lamations of “Oh” and “Ah” and “Look 


at the date” and “Nineteen hundred 


gathers quickly 


and * come from the group 


yerr: (As he and tommy look at each 
What did you give 


him, a hunk of uranium? 


other in amazement 


romMy: Just a shilling. What a loony 


layout this is! 


anous: (Handing tommy the coin) "Tis 
very interestin’, sir, but it does me no 


good 


tommy: (A little irritated) What do 
you mean it does you no good? Sell 
me something and it will. 


I’m sorry, but I canna sell you 
However, if ye'’re thirsty I'll 
give ye some milk. 


ANGUS: 


anythin’. 


tommy: Never mind. I don’t want any 


favors 


mec: (To tommy) I see from the coin 
ere from England. 


romMy: No, we're from America. 


mec: Ye’re Americans? 


JEFF Takes Tommy by the arm) I am. 
He’s from Georgia. Come on, boy. We're 


out of our element. 


FIONA Coming to them quickly) No! 
Wait! Please! (tommy and Jerr turn 
to her) We dinna mean to act so 
strangely. We're jus’ a wee bit taken 


back. People dinna come here very often. 


rommy: I can understand why. You 
people stare at us as if we'd just dropped 
in from another world. (At this MEG 
begins to giggle. tommy looks at her 
Does that amuse you? 

mec: (Still giggling) Aye. Very much 
FIONA 


Quiet, Meg. 


Obviously the 


daughter of two first cousins 


JEFF Indicating MEG 


FIONA: If ye’ve been walkin’ all night, 


ve mus’ be tired an’ hungry. Winna ye 
like somethin’ to eat an’ perhaps a place 


to lie down afore ye start back? 


Tommy: That's very nice of you. Thank 


ou 


Good! Oh! (She holds out her 
tommy) My 


FIONA 
hand t name is Fiona 


Mac Lare n 


Taking her hand) Mine is 
Albright They look at each 
And this is Jeff 


rOMMY 
Tomm 
ther jor a moment 


Douglas 


FIONA Withdrawing her hand) How 


do ye do, sir? 


MEG Enthusiastically Im Meg 
Brockie 


jerr: I'm glad you're happy about it 


FIONA There's a little tavern on the 


next street where ye can get some food 


MEG Quickly taking jerr’s arm) Ill 
take ye to it 


rommy: Go ahead. I'll be along in a 
minute. I want to call the inn first. (He 


looks around him as JEFF and MEG start 


off lett 
i le 


ARCHIE As they pass his cart) Is Miss 


Meg going to take care of ye, sir? 
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jerr: I think so. Why? 


ARCHIE: Well, I have some plaid trousers 
here, an’ after ye leave the tavern if 
Miss Meg should take ye someplace to 
rest an’ ye should happen to rip your 
own on a thistle, I'd be more than 
pleased to replace them for ye 


yerr: Thanks, old man, but I don't 
expect to get stuck. 


ARCHIE: (Chuckling) Laddie, ye dinna 
know it, but ye’re stuck now. 


mec. Ye tend to your sellin’, Mr. Bea- 
ton. (She and jerr exit left. Tommy, 
who has been reaming around, returns 
to Fiona.) 


romMy: What a place! Is there a phone 
around here? 


FIONA: A phone? 
romMy: Yes. 


FIONA: I dinna think we have one. 
tommy: No phone? 
FIONA: No, sir. 


Tommy: Tell me. What's so strange about 
this place? (CHARLIE DALRYMPLE enters 
upstage right. He is a sandy-haired youth 
in his early twenties. He greets the few 
around him as he comes on. 


FIONA: Nothin’, sir. Ye're the one 


who's 


ancus: (Calling upstage to CHARLIE) 


Charlie! Here’s a bottle o’ claret. Have 
a dram o’ good luck with me. 


FIONA: Well, the merry bridegroom him- 
self! 
TtomMyY: Bridegroom? 


FIONA: Aye. 


CHARLIE: Good mornin’, darlin’. (Kisses 
her on the forehead.) 


FIONA: He's marryin’ my sister this 
evenin’. 


Tommy: Oh! 


CHARLIE: (To tommy) Good mornin’, 
sir 


tommy: Good morning. 


FionA: Charlie, this is Tommy Albright. 
He jus’ happened in a little while ago. 


CHARLIE: What? Oh! Why, of course. 
Welcome to ye, sir. 


tommy: Thanks. Welcome to you. (AN- 
cus walks around with a jug and a 


couple of glasses and hands one to 
CHARLIE. ) 
anocus: Here’s your dram, Charlie. 


CHARLIE: Thank ye, Angus. 
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anous: (To Tommy) An’ how about ye, 
sir? Some claret? 


tommy: Thanks. (He takes the offered 
cup 


cuaruie: I think I'll drink this one to 
Mr. Forsythe. I jus’ hope he knows how 
grateful I am to ‘im for postponin’ the 
miracle for me. 


tommy: (To Fiona) The what? 
FIONA: Ssh! 


CHARLIE: An’ may God bless me this 
evenin’ as much as I would bless Him 
if I were He an’ He were Charles 
Dalrymple. 


tommy: What did you say about post- 
ponin’ a miracle? 


CHARLIE: Oh! "Tis a toast we have here. 


FIONA: Take it down. I'll explain it to 
ye sometime. 


tommy:: (Drinks) Say, that’s wonderful. 
To ancus) May I have another? 


ANGUS: That was a weddin’ gesture, sir. 


From now on, ‘tis for sale only. 


FIONA: I mus’ buy some claret for the 
supper. Come with me an’ ye can have 
some more. 


Tommy: Fine. (FIONA moves to exit right 
and tommy follows. arcute calls to 
him. 


ARCHIE: Woolens! Plaids! (rommy and 
FIONA exit.) 


ANGUS: He’s an odd lad, isn’t he? 


CHARLIE: Aye. He has a peculiar accent. 


ANGUS: I wonder what American women 


mus’ be like. 


CHARLIE: I dinna wonder about women 
any more, Angus. I’m not allowed to. 


ancus: Why, that’s right, Charlie. Ye’re 
through with the lasses for good, aren't 
ye? (The music begins softly.) 


CHARLIE: (sings “J’ll Go Home with 

Bonnie Jean”) 1 used to be a rovin’ lad. 

A rovin’ an’ wanderin’ life I had. 

On any lass I'd frown 

Who would try to tie me down, 

But then one day I saw a maid 

Who held out her hand an’ I stayed an’ 
stayed. 

An’ now, across the green, 

I'll go home with bonnie Jean. 


CHARLIE AND TOWNSFOLK: Go home, go 
home, go home with bonnie Jean! 

Go home, go home, I'll go home with 
bonnie Jean! 


CHARLIE: I used to have a hundred 
friends ; 

But when ye are wedded the friendship 
ends 


They never come to call, 

So farewell to one an’ all. 

Farewell to all the lads I knew; 

Tll see them again when they're mar- 
ried too. 

For soon, across the green, 

I'll go home with bonnie Jean. 


CHARLIE AND TOWNSFOLK: Go home, go 
home, go home with bonnie Jean! 

Go home, go home, I'll go home with 
bonnie Jean! 


CHARLIE: In Aberdeen I used to know 
A lass with an air an’ her name was Jo; 
An’ ev'ry night at ten 

I would meet her in the glen. 

But now Ill not see her again; 
Especially not in the glen at ten 

For now across the green, 

I'll go home with bonnie Jean. 


CHARLIE AND TOWNSFOLK: Go home, go 
home, go home with bonnie Jean! 

Go home, go home, I'll go home with 
bonnie Jean! 


CHARLIE: Hello to married men I’ve 
known. 

I'll soon have a wife an’ leave yours 
alone, 

A bonnie wife indeed, 


An’ she'll be all I'll ever need. 


With bonnie Jean my days will fly, 
An’ love her I will till the day I die. 
That's why, across the green, 

I'll go home with bonnie Jean. 


CHARLIE AND TOWNSFOLK: Go home, go 
home, go home with bonnie Jean! 

Go home, go home, I'll go home with 
bonnie Jean! 

(The music reaches a climax and stops. 


FIONA: Charlie, ye winna forget to come 
over this afternoon an’ sign the family 


Bible? 


CHARLIE: No, I'll be over. (To Tommy 
I hope, sir, yell stay for the weddin’ 
supper 


tommy: Thanks, but I won’t be here 
that long. 


CHARLIE: "Tis a pity. 


FIONA: (AS CHARLIE moves to go) What 
are ye goin’ to do all day, Charlie? 


CHARLIE: Rest, dearie, rest. (CHARLIE 
exits. The stage begins to empty, leaving 
a few upstage who continue their shop- 
ping quietly. The attention falls on 


TOMMY and FIONA.) 
tommy: (Smiling) He’s a nice kid 
FIONA: Aye. He is that. 


tommy: It’s wonderfully refreshing to 


see a fellow so enthusiastic about getting 
married. 


FIONA: Is it so unusual ? 





tommy: I think it is. Look at me. I'm 
not bubbling over like Charlie. And 
next month I’m facing the minister. 


FIONA: Ye’re gettin’ married? 
Tommy: Yes. 
FIONA: Oh! 


tommy: Oh — what? 

FIONA: I’m very surprised. Somehow ye 
dinna look like the sort of lad who 
would want to settle down 


tommy: I didn’t say that. I just said I 
was getting married. 


FIONA: If ye feel that way, why are ye? 
Tommy: Because the girl wants to 
FIONA: Is that reason enough? 


tommy: Sure. I don’t know how it is in 
the Highlands, but in my neighborhood 
if you've been going with a woman for 
a while and she decides she wants to 
get married, you'd better agree right 
away and save yourself a lot of trouble. 


FIONA: Why? 


TomMy: Because if you don’t, she'll 
either torment you so you'll marry her 
for relief, or shell be so sweet about it 
you'll feel guilty and your conscience 
will make you do it. 


FIONA: I mus’ say it dinna sound like 
ye love her very much 


tommy: It doesn’t, does it? 


FIONA: An’ it also sounds like .a very 
peculiar land ye come from. 


Well, me, lass, this 
usual hamlet off the highway 


TOMMY: believe 
isn’t the 
either. What was that business about 
Charlie and the man who postponed the 


miracle ? 


FIONA: Oh, that Thinks a moment 


I'm sorry. I canna say. 
Tommy: But you said you'd tell me later. 
FIONA: I know. But I canna say 


tommy: That's fine. You know, if I 
hang around this town very long I'll 
probably discover that everybody in it 
is slightly nutty. Is that possible? 


FIONA: I canna say 


tommy: Why not? 


FIONA: I dinna know what “nutty” 


means 
tommy: It means slightly insane 


FIONA: (turning on him suddenly) Well, 
then I can assure ye we're all far from 
insane. We're a most blessed group of 
people. An’ I never realize how fortu- 


nate we are until I meet someone from 


56 


the outside I 
Brigadoon. I dinna know anythin’ about 
ye, but from the little ye’ve said I'm 
quite certain that everythin’ ye think I 
think differently about, an’ I’m also 
quite certain that what I think is much 

(She begins to calm down) 
well . . . pleasant. An’ now I’m 
sorry I said all that, but ye angered me 
when ye called us insane. 


mean, a stranger to 


more 


TOMMY: (quite surprised and a bit 
sheepish at the outburst) Hey, you don't 
like me very much, do you? 


FIONA: That’s the odd part. I like ye 
very much. I jus’ dinna like anythin’ 
ye Say. 


tommy: (after a moment) Fiona 
FIONA: Aye? 


tommy: If I stuck around here today, 
would you take me to the wedding this 
evening? 


FIONA: Why do ye suddenly want to go? 
TOMMY: (imitating her) I canna say 


FIONA: Well, I'll take ye. An’ I'll be 
highly pleased ye’ll be there. 


tommy: You will? Why? 


FIONA: Because of what I jus’ told ye. 
I like ye very much. 


TomMyY: (amused and a little bewil- 
dered) That's right. You did say that, 
didn’t you? 


FIONA: Now I'll show ye some place 
where ye can lie down an’ rest. 


Tommy: What are you going to do? 


FIONA: Gather some heather for the 


weddin’. 
Tommy: Where do vou do that? 


FIONA: On the hill — where the heather 


18. 
tommy: May I go with you? 


FIONA: No. I'll do it much faster alone. 


Tommy: (coming close to her) I won't 
bother you. Really. Maybe I'm the one 
who's slightly nutty, but (FIONA 
walks away from him. The music begins. 
Sings “The Heather On The Hill.”) 
Can't we two go walkin’ together, 

Out beyond the valley of trees, 

Out where there's a hillside of heather 
Curtesyin’ gently in the breeze? 

That's what I'd like to do: 

See the heather — but with you. 


The mist of May is in the gloamin’, 
And all the clouds are holdin’ still, 
So take my hand and let’s go roamin’ 
Through the heather on the hill. 


The mornin’ dew is blinkin’ yonder; 
There’s lazy music in the rill; 


And all I want to do is wander 
Through the heather on the hill. 


There may be other days as rich and rare. 

[here may be other springs as full and 
fair. 

But they won't be the same — they'll 
come and go; 

For this I know: 


That when the mist is in the gloamin’, 
And all the clouds are holdin’ still, 

If you’re not there I won't go roamin 
Through the heather on the hill; 

The heather on the hill. 


The music continues under.) 


’ 


FIONA: (a little disconcerted) Ye see. Ye 
can say nice things when ye want to. 


tommy: It almost sounded like I was 
making love to you, didn’t it? 


FIONA: Oh! There's a difference between 
makin’ love an’ jus’ bein’ sentimental 
because ye’re tired. 


tommy: Is that what I’m being — senti- 
mental because I'm tired? 


FIONA: I believe so. But ‘tis very agree- 
able. (Sings.) 

The mist of May is in the gloamin’, 

An’ all the clouds are holdin’ still, 

So take my hand an’ we'll go roamin’ 
Through the heather on the hill. 


The mornin’ dew is blinkin’ yonder; 
There’s lazy music in the rill; 

An’ ‘tis a lovely time to wander 
Through the heather on the hill. 


There may be other days as rich an’ rare. 

There may be other springs as full an’ 
fair 

But they won't be the same — they'll 
come an’ go. 


TOMMY AND FIONA: For this I know: 
That when the mist is in the gloamin’, 
And all the clouds are holdin’ still, 

If you're not there I won't go roamin’ 
Through the heather on the hill; 

The heather on the hill 

The music stops and TOMMY and FIONA 


stand looking at each other. Then sud- 
denly thunder is heard and the blink of 
lightning is seen in the distance. This 


is a signal for renewed activity on stage 
as the TOWNSFOLK Start closing up the 
booths and carts. The music is heard 
under playing “Down on MacConnachy 
Square.” 

tommy: (still staring at her) What's 
that? 


We have a 


storm here every now an’ then. (Tommy 


FIONA: (looking up at him 
leans forward as if to kiss her, but she 
Tll get my bas- 
FIONA crosses to 


draws away from him 
ket and we'll be off 
get her basket and returns to Tom™y. 
Arm in arm, rather dreamily, they walk 
slowly off. Around them, in contrast, the 
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TOWNSFOLK are rushing io escape the 
rain. A group huddles under an umbrella 
and sings.) 


TOWNSFOLK: 

Go back to the hills! 

Go back to the mills! 

Suddenly as the thunder was heard, so 
suddenly does the sky brighten and the 
sun shine through. They come out from 
under the umbrella, and they all start 
setting up their booths again 

Come ye in the glen! 

Come ye, bairn, 

Come ye, men! 


Come ye from the loom! 

Come from pail an’ broom ! 
Come ye everywhere ! 

*Tis the end 

Of the fair 

Down on MacConnachy Square. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE: The Brockie open shed. It is a 
small inset in the center of the stage 
with the countryside painted on the sur- 
rounding drop. There is a rather peculiar- 
looking cot upstage, peculiar in that it 
looks like a rectangular mound. It is 
draped to the floor. Downstage there is 
a simple, wooden armless rocking chair. 


TIME: Just past noon. 


AT RISE: JEFF and MEG are discovered 
on stage. JEFF is standing looking straight 


out in front of him. mec is standing near 
him. 


yerr: It’s a very picturesque view of 
the glen. 

meEG: Thank ye. 

jyerr: What for? 


mEG: Why, for likin’ where I’ve brought 
ye. It makes me very happy 


jerr: You get happy very easily, don't 


you ? 


MEG: Aye 


Jerr: (after giving her a quizzical look 
I haven't been in an open shed like this 
since I was a boy; which at this point 


seems a good two thousand years ago 
meG: Ye mean ye're tired? 


yerr: Aye, lassie. I'm tired. That's why 
you brought me here, isn't it? So I 
could take a nap 


meG: I shouldna think a long walk 
would fatigue a young lad like ye. 


jyerr: A young lad? 


8 


mEG: Aye! Ye’re very young. 


jyerr: That is either a deliberate lie or 
wishful thinking. I am ancient, decrepit, 
and disintegrating rapidly. 


mec: Aye! (jerr walks up and sits on 
the cot. It is hard. He tries to bounce 
but it doesn’t give.) 


jerr: What's under here - 
den? 


a rock gar- 


mec: My father used to sleep on it. 


jerr: That was his second mistake. 


meG: He an’ my mother met in this 
shed. Ye see, my mother was a gypsy. 
An’ one day she was walking past this 
shed an’ she saw my father asleep on 
the cot. She liked his looks an’ she was 
a wee bit tired anyhow, so she took off 
ber shoes, sat in the rockin’ chair, an’ 
waited for ‘im to wake up. An’ it wasn’t 
long after that that I was born. 


jerr: That's one of the sweetest bed- 


time stories I’ve ever heard. (He lies 
back.) 


meG: Ye're sure ye’re comfortable ? 


yerr: Very. (MEG comes over and stares 
down at him. There is a moment of 
silence. Then jerr looks up and sees 
her) Thank you very much. You've been 
more than kind. And now if you want to 
round out your generosity, buzz off. 


MEG: (staring down at him) Ye're a 
braw an’ handsome lad. 


jyerr: (still reclining) You should see 


me when I'm rested. I’m almost robust. 


mec: I jus’ hate to leave ye. 


yerr: You'd better. When I sleep I 
make all sorts of odd noises. 


mEG: Who told ye? Do ye have a wife? 


JEFF: (raising himself on his elbows) 


No, but I was engaged once. 


MEG: (quickly) What happened to the 
lass ye were engaged to? 


yerr: She fell in love with a Russian. 
Staying up.) 


mec: A Russian? 

yerr: Yes. 

mEG: Russia is in Europe, isn't it? 
jyerr: Yes, more and more 

MEG: (mystified) Oh! 

jerr: It’s not far from here. You just 
cross the Channel and turn left. (He 
lies back 

MEG: staring at him for a moment) 


Aye, ye’re a winnin’ lad. A right winnin’ 


lad 


Jerr: (sitting up and swinging his feet 
over the side) Now, look, lass. I'm not 
sure what you're after; but I don’t want 


to. I want to go to sleep. 


mec: But dinna ye see? I’m highly at- 
tracted to ye. 


jerr: Thank you very much. When I 
wake up we'll discuss the whole problem. 
And believe me, you have a problem. 


mec: An’ when I look at ye lying on 
the cot I feel little tadpoles jumpin’ on 
my spine. 


jerr: That's about as repulsive an idea 
as I've heard in years. You know, if sex 
were a hobby you'd be a collector's item. 


mec: But I've been waitin’ so long .. . 
jerr: (firmly but politely) Go! 


MEG: (rising and walking away) Oh, ye 
men are all alike! 


yerr: I should certainly hope so. 


mec: Ye're all brutes. Ye get what ye 
want from a lass an’ then ‘tis farewell. 


yerr: Get what I want? I can’t even 
get you to go away. 


meG: That’s what I’m referrin’ to. I 
thought ye were interested in me an’ 
that’s why ye let me take ye here! Ye 
misled me! 


yerr: You certainly have one hell of an 
imagination. Can you think of one good 
reason why I, a strange man, should be 
interested in you, a strange woman, and 
at this hour of the day? 


mec: Of course I can. Because ye'’re a 
lad an’ I’m a lass. 


jerr: With that philosophy, you must 
have had a provocative career. (The 
music begins under.) 


meG: Aye, I've had a great many heart- 
breaks. 


jerF: I don’t doubt it at all. (He sits 
back on the cot.) 


mec: (sings “The Love of My Life.”) 

At sixteen years I was blue an’ sad. 

Then Father said I should find a lad. 

So I set out to become a wife, 

An’ found the real love of my life. 

His name it was Chris an’ the last was 
MacGill. 

I met him one night pickin’ flow'rs on 
the hill. 

He had lots of charm an’ a certain kind 
o’ touch, 

An’ a certain kind of eagerness that 
pleased me very much. 

So there ‘neath the moon, where ro- 
mance often springs, 

I gave him my heart — and a few other 
things. 
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1 don’t know how long that I stayed up 
on the hill, 

But the moon had disappeared an’ so 
had Christopher MacGill. 


So I went home an’ I thought I'd die; 
Till Father said: Make another try. 
So out I went to become a wife, 

An’ found the real love of my life. 


He came from the Lowlands, the Low- 
lands said he; 
I saw him an’ knew he was perfect for 
me 
one thing that puzzled me an’ it 
always will, 
Was he told me he had heard about me 
from his friend MacGill. 
We quick fell in love an’ went down by 
the creek; 
The next day he said he'd be back in a 
week 
An’ I thought he would, for now how 
was I to know 
That of all the Lowland laddies there 
was never one as low! 


I told my father the awful truth 

He said: What difference? Ye've got 
your youth. 

So out I went, mad to be a wife, 

An’ found the real love of my life. 


Oh, he was a poet, a rhymer was he. 

He read me some verse he had written 
for me. 

He said they would move me, these 
poems from his pen; 

An’ how right he was, because they 
moved me right into the glen. 

We stayed till the dawn came an’ lighted 
the sky. 

Then I shook his hand an’ I bid him 
good-by 

I never went back, for what I had heard 
was true: 

That a poet only writes about the things 
he cannot do. 


My pa said: Look out for men who 
think 

Yell be more certain with men who 
drink. 

So out I went to become a wife, 

An’ found the real love of my life. 
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Jeannie’s packin’ up! 
Jeannie’s movin’ out! 
Pack all her clothes; 
Tonight away she goes. 


Virginia Bosler 
on footstool 





Oh, he was a soldier, a fine Highland 
son. 

He told me about all the battles he'd 
won. 

He wasted his time tellin’ me about his 
might, 

For one look at him decided me to not 
put up a fight 

We skirmished for hours that night in 
the glen, 

An’ I found the sword has more might 
than the pen 

But when I was drowsin’ I snored to my 
dismay, 

An’ he thought it was a bugle an’ got 
up and marched away 


Now Pa said: Daughter, there must be 
one, 

Someone who's true or too old to run. 

So I'm still lookin’ to be a wife, 

An’ find the real love of my life. 

The music reaches a climax, stops, and 
then begins the same melody over again 
MEG turns around to jerr. She walks 
over and looks down at him. He is obvi- 
ously asleep. She pushes him a bit but 
he doesn’t stir. She stands looking at him 
for a moment, then walks downstage a 
bit, takes off her shoes, sits in the rock- 
ing chair, and begins to rock with a 
smile on her face 


CURTAIN 


Scene 4 


scene: The MacLaren house. It is a 
sparsely furnished living room. Off right 
center on the rear wall is a large window 
through which can be seen the surround- 
ing countryside. Next to the window 
center is the front door. Downstage left 
is a door presumably leading to another 
room. The door is raised and there are 
two steps leading up to it. Upstage right 
is another door leading to another room. 
Upstage left against the wall is a rec- 
tangular, wooden table with a few chairs 
placed against it. Downstage right is a 
large, open, wooden crate, almost like 
a crude trunk. There are fixtures for 
candles on the wall. 


TIME: About four in the afternoon. 


AT RISE: The music is playing and sev- 
eral girls are lined up across the stage 
from the door left to the packing crate. 
They are passing bits of feminine Scot- 
tish clothing from the room left, down 
the line, to the girl next to the crate, 
who then deposits said bits in the crate. 
In other words, they are packing the 
hard way. As they pass, they sing 


GIRLS: Jeannie’s packin’ up! 
Jeannie’s movin’ out! 
Jeannie’s packin’ up! 
Jeannie’s movin’ out! 
Pack all her clothes; 
Tonight away she goes! 
Jeannie’s packin’ up! 
Jeannie’s movin’ out! 
Jeannie’s packin’ up! 
Jeannie’s movin’ out! 
The town all knows 
Tonight away she goes! 


What with all the clothes, 
All the these an’ those, 
Why do ye suppose 
Jeannie never froze? 
Hankies for her nose! 
Ribbons for her bows! 
Cotton for her hose ! 
Slippers for her toes! 
Pack all her clothes, 
Tonight away she goes! 


They continue packing till CHARLIE ap- 
pears at the door.) 


CHARLIE: Hy! 


cirts: Charlie! 


CHARLIE: (entering) Aye! Charles Mac- 
Pherson Dalrymple! Tonight the founder 


of a new clan. Where's Jean? 


GirL: Upstairs. (CHARLIE moves to door 
left. MR. MACLAREN enters from the 
right carrying a large Bible.) 


MR. MACLAREN: Aye, now, Charlie, ye’re 
not supposed to see Jeannie afore the 
weddin’. It brings bad luck. 


CHARLIE: Really, sir? 


MR. MACLAREN: My quill is at my desk 





in the other room. Here is the Bible. 
Take it an’ sign it right under the name 
of my dear departed wife. (CHARLIE 
takes the Bible and exits right as HARRY 
BEATON is seen coming up’ the road. 
There is a knock at the door.) 


MR. MACLAREN: Come in: (The door 


opens and HARRY enters carrying a waist- 
coat. He hands it to MR. MACLAREN.) 


HARRY: Here, Mr. MacLaren. I've 
I've brought your waistcoat. (He hands 


tt to MR. MACLAREN 


MR. MACLAREN: Thank ye, Harry. "Tis 
He holds out his hand 
for HARRY to shake. HARRY stands for a 
moment looking over the room, then 


good to see ye 


looks at MR. MACLAREN’S outstretched 
hand, doesn’t take it, and turns to go) 
Wait a minute, lad. 


HARRY: (turning back) What for? 


MR. MACLAREN: Why dinna ye take my 
hand? I’m not your enemy 

HARRY: Ye ye may not mean to be, 
but ye are. An’ so is everybody in this 


town! (He moves again to go. 


MR. MACLAREN: (holding him lightly by 
What is it, lad? Why do ye 


hate everybody ? 


the arm 


HARRY: (not bitterly at first, but almost 
pathetically 
day of seein’ her marry someone else if I 
dinna. What can I do? What could any- 


one do but hate when ye realize your 


I couldna get through this 


life dinna mean a damn? I canna leave 
here . I canna go to the university 
an’ make somethin’ of myself . . . an’ I 
canna have Jean. So there’s nothin’ left 
to do but hate everythin’ an’ everybody 
in this cursed town 


MR. MACLAREN: Ye'll never find any 
peace by hatin’, lad. It only shuts ,« off 
more from the world. An’ this is only a 
cursed town if ye make it so. To the 
rest of us, this is a blessed place. 


HARRY: He exits 


Well, ye can keep it 
CHARLIE returns from the room right 
carrying the Bible. As he speaks, he 


leaves it open on top of the crate.) 


CHARLIE: Well, all done! Who-was that? 


MR. MACLAREN: (simply) My waistcoat 


came 
CHARLIE: Oh! 


JEAN (offstage) Charlie, 


away. I want to come out 


please go 


MR. MACLAREN: Dinna obey her, lad. 
Ye'll spoil her 


turns to go and then pauses 


He exits right CHARLIE 
under the 
balcony and calls up to JBAN 


CHARLIE: Jeannie! (The music starts 


under 


JEAN offstage Charlie, are ve still 


there? 
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CHARLIE: (sings “Come to Me, Bend to 
Me”) Because they told me 

I can’t behold ye 

Till weddin’ music starts playin’, 

To ease my longin’ 

There’s nothing wrong in 

Me standin’ out here an’ sayin’: 


Come to me, bend to me, kiss me good 
day ! 

Darlin’, my darlin’, ’tis all I can say. 

Jus’ come to me, bend to me, kiss me 
good day! 

Gie me your lips an’ don’t take them 
away! 


Jean: (a little more pleadingly) Char- 
lie, please go away 


CHARLIE: (he crosses to the steps, puts 
one foot on them, and sings softly): 
Come, dearie, near me 

So ye can hear me, 

I've got to whisper this softly. 

For though I’m burnin’ 

To shout my yearnin’, 

The words come tiptoein’ off me. 


Come to me, bend to me, kiss me good 
day! 

Darlin’, my darlin’, "tis all I can say. 

Jus’ come to me, bend to me, kiss me 
good dav! 

Gie me your lips an’ don’t take them 


away ! 


JEAN: (almost pathetic now) Charlie, 


please go away. (He starts for the door.) 


CHARLIE: (through the window) Gie me 
your lips an’ don’t take them away! 
He exits down the road. JEAN enters 
and looks around to make certain he’s 
gone. The music continues. There is a 
dance between JEAN and the girls. At 
the conclusion, the girls exit out the 
door. As JEAN is about to exit left, 
TOMMY and FIONA are seen coming past 
the window and then entering the house 
They are laughing and talking. FIONA is 
carrying an armful of heather.) 

FIONA: Aren’t ye goin’ to greet our 
guest ? 


JEAN: Greetin’s! Fiona, where have ye 


been? Ye know I canna dress without ye. 


FIONA: putting the heather on the 


table) Ye mean ‘tis time for ye to dress? 


So, come! (She exits left.) 


JEAN: Aye! 


FIONA: Ye see, I knew we were out far 
too long. 


tommy: I know, but I'm not sorry 


FIONA: Wait for me. I shan’t be but a 
few minutes. (She starts to exit left.) 


tommy: Fiona! (FioNA stops and turns 
He crosses and without saying a word 
takes her in his arms and kisses her. She 
exits left. Then Jerr is seen coming to 


the window. He looks in 


yerr: Good morning, laddie. 
tommy: Hy! Where've you been? 


yerF: (looking around appraisingly) 
This is very nice. You should have seen 
the apartment I got — complete with a 
built-in lassie. 


tommy: Come on in. (jerr enters. He 
is sporting a new pair of trousers. Not 
brilliant plaid, but obviously new) What 
kind of a day did you .? (He looks 
at the trousers) What the hell happened 


to you? 
yerr: Thistles. 
Tommy: What? 


jyerr: Never mind. It's a professional 
secret. Mine will be ready before we 
leave. (He takes one of the chairs from 
against the table, moves it out in the 
room a bit, and sits down) And another 
thing, disregard all that rubbish about 
Scottish frugality. Their generosity is 
overpowering. 


tommy: Well, how do you feel? 


jerr: (as if the thought just dawned on 
him) Surprisingly well! How about you? 


tommy: (with incredible enthusiasm) 1 
never felt better in my life! 


jerr: (eyeing him with sudden interest 


You, too? 


tommy: (sings “Almost Like Being in 
Love” 

Maybe the sun gave me the pow’r, 

For I could swim Loch Lomond 

And be home in 

Half an hour 

Maybe the air gave me the drive, 

For I'm all aglow and alive! 


What a day this has been! 
What a rare mood I'm in! 


Why, it’s almost like being in love! 


There’s a smile on my face 
For the whole human race! 
Why, it’s . 


almost like being in love! 


All the music of life seems to be 
Like a bell that is ringin’ for me! 


And from the way that I feel 
When that bell starts to peal, 
I would swear I was falling, 
I could swear I was falling, 


It’s almost like being in love. 


When we walked up the brae 


FIONA: enters singing 

Not a word did we say 

It was almost like bein’ in love. (She 
walks over to him 

But your arm linked in mine 

Made the world kind o’ fine. 


rommy: It was almost like being 


n love 
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FIONA: All the music of life seems to be 


Tommy: Like a bell that is ringin’ for me! 


FIONA AND TOMMY: 
And from the way that I feel 
When that bell starts to peal, 


FIONA: I would swear I was falling, 


° 
ToMMy: I could swear I was falling, 


FIONA AND TOMMY: It’s almost like being 
in love! (The music stops.) 


FIONA: Hand me that bundle of heather, 
Tommy ? 


tommy: Right, darling 


jerr: Darling? 
hands it to her.) 


(Tommy crosses and 


FIONA: Thank ye, dearie 
and exits.) 


She takes it 


JEFF: (rising 
back ? 


Well, when do we start 


TOMMY: (crossing to the trunk) There's 
no hurry. Let’s stay for the wedding 
After all, how often do you . (He 
stops himself as his eyes fall on the open 
Bible that is lying on the crate. He picks 
it up and looks at it. He looks at JEFF 
quickly in bewilderment and then looks 
back at the Bible again.) 


JEFF: What's the matter? 


Tommy: I must be a little touched 
Listen to this. “Married: Elizabeth Lang 


to Andrew MacLaren. July 
1719.” 


second, 


jerr: What's so amazing? People used 
to get married then. 


tommy: Wait a minute! 


Reading 


“Children: Fiona, born October tenth, 
1722 


722. Jean, born April eighth, 1728.” 
jyerr: Well? 
TOMMY: (tensely) But Fiona is twenty- 


four, and she’s got a sister six years 
younger named Jean. 


jyerr: Well? 


Tommy: But those are the two sisters in 
this Bible 


yerr: Ridiculous. They're probably just 
named after them 


ToMMY: Jean’s getting married today 


Did you know that? 
yerr: Yes 


tommy: Do you know the name of the 
guy she’s marrying? 


EFF: They told me at the tavern 
Someone named Dalrymple 


tommy: Well, get this. (Reading) “Mar- 
ried: Jean MacLaren to Charles Mac- 


Pherson Dalrymple, May twenty-fourth, 
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1746.” (Neither says a word for a mo- 
ment) Now what do you say? 


jyerr: Congratulations! 


Tommy: Wait! (Piecing it together 
No Brigadoon on the map. No phones 
in the whole town. Thanks to Mr. Dum- 
faddie for doing something about a 
miracle. And three or four other things 
that I passed over when 


Fiona this afternoon 


I was out with 


jyerF: That hyperthyroid I was with 
never heard of Haig and Haig. 


Tommy: What do you make of it? 


yerr: I don’t know 


tommy: I don’t understand it. I'm be- 
ginning to feel a little like a damn fool 


jyerr: What are you getting so worked 
up about? If it makes them happy to 
disregard two hundred years of human 
bingbang, let ‘em 


TomMy: But I've just spent the most 
wonderful day of my life; and now I 
run into something like this. It doesn’t 
make sense to me. 


yerFr: It does to me. It just means that 
batty people relax you 


tommy: She is not. She can’t be. ( Calls 


off) Fiona! (To jerr) There must be 


a logical explanation. Even logical enough 
for you 


yerr: They don’t have to explain any- 
thing to me. I don’t care. 
tommy: (calis) Fiona! 


FIONA: (entering) What, Tommy? 
tommy: Come here 
FIONA: Tommy, what is it? 


tommy: (showing her the Bible) Is this 
your name here in this Bible ? 


FIONA: Aye! An’ why .. .? (She stops 
herself. Then, thoughtfully: ) Oh! 


jyerr: Someone seems to have loused up 
your books. 


tommy: Well, come on. What does it all 
mean? Is there any explanation or isn’t 
there ? 


FIONA: Aye, there is. But J canna tell 
ve 


tommy: Well, is there anybody who 
can? I'd like to know. 


rmonA: Ye mus’ talk with the dominie 
tommy: The who? 

Fiona: Our schoolmaster, Mr. Lundie 
Where does he live? 


TOMMY: 


jyerr: Down the road, in a tree 


FIONA: He doesn’t live in a tree, Mr. 
Douglas. Mr. Lundie is a great man. 
To tommy) All right, Tommy. I'll 
take ye to ‘im. I hadna wanted to ‘cause 
I was hopin’ we could have this day 
together 


tommy: What's that got to do with it? 


FIONA: “Tis goin’ to be so hard for ye 
to believe what ye'll hear. Ye'll think 
there is somethin’ wrong with us an ye'll 
leave. I know it. 


tommy: Maybe I will and maybe I 


won't. Come on, Jeff. 


jerr: Is it informal, or should I wear 
my three-cornered hat? 


tommy: Come on, I said! (The music 
swells as they start for the door. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE: Outside the house of mx. LUNDIE. 


TIME: Immediately following. 


AT RISE: MR. LUNDIE is seated on the 
porch reading. MR. LUNDIE is @ quaint 
Scottish schoolmaster in his late fifties. 
Though his eyes have a genuine kind- 
ness and his manner is entirely benign, 
he speaks with little trace of emotion. 
He wears metal-framed glasses. 


FIONA, TOMMY, and JEFF enter and walk 
toward the house. 


Fiona: Good day, Mr. Lundie. 


MR. LUNDIE: (rising) Why, hello, Fiona. 
What a pleasant surprise! 


Fiona: Mr. Lundie, I'd like ye to meet 


Mr. Tommy Albright and Mr. Jeff 
Douglas 


MR. LUNDIE: (holding out his hand) 


Good afternoon, gentlemen. (He studies 
them both carefully.) 


TOMMY: (trying to be polite) How do 
you do, sir? (He shakes his hand.) 


yerr: (also taking his hand) 
afternoon 


Good 


MR. LUNDIE: (after a moment of looking 


at them) Where do ye gentlemen come 


from ? 


tommy: We're from New York. 


MR. LUNDIE: (as if to himself but saying 
it distinctly) We're from New York. 
yerr: Uh-huh! 

tommy: Yes, New York. 


MR. LUNDIE: (simply) I heard ye. 
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Fiona: Mr. Lundie, I was wonderin’ if 
ye’d be good enough to tell these gentle- 
men about Brigadoon. They've heard an’ 
seen a good deal an’ they're very per- 
plexed indeed. 



















tommy: Perplexed is right. 





FIONA: I would very much like him, I 


mean them, to know. 







MR. LUNDIE: (stating his echo) I would 
very much like him, I mean them, to 
’ know. 










FIONA: Aye, sir. 





MR. LUNDIE: (after a moment) Winna 


ye be seated, gentlemen ? 







tommy: Thank you. (They all do.) 






MR. LUNDIE: Are ye stayin’, Fiona? 






FIONA: If I may, sir. I'd love to hear it 
all again. 







TOMMY: 





From what I gather, nobody 
can talk about anything around here but 
you. Is that right? 








MR. LUNDIE: No, that’s wrong. Mr. For- 
sythe could have told ye. 





tommy: Forsythe. I’ve heard about him. 
But I didn’t meet him. 






MR. LUNDIE: 
dead 


Likely not. I think he’s 







jerr: That would stand in the way, I 
suppose 








MR. LUNDIE: Let me warn ye afore I 
begin what I’m goin’ to tell ye ye winna 


believe 






tommy: It’s all right. I've already been 
warned. Why won't I believe it? 



































MR. LUNDIE: Because what happened in 
Brigadoon was a miracle an’ most folk 
dinna believe in miracles. Miracles re- 
quire faith, an’ faith seems to be as dead 
«ORs. 





jyerr: Mr. Forsythe? 






MR. LUNDIE: Aye. Now, if an outsider 
who chanced to come to Brigadoon were 
to hear the tale from the lips of some- 
one in the town, he’d think the lass or 
lad was daft. An’ that would lead to 
many unpleasant an’ humiliatin’ things 
for the poor lass or laddie. Now, 


wouldna it? 


Tommy: I suppose so. 






MR. LUNDIE: I suppose so. So, only I 
can talk about the miracle to strangers. 


Jerr: (with a touch of sarcasm) And 
you don’t imagine anybody would think 
you're crazy? 
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MR. LUNDIE: Ye might very well. But it 
winna hurt me. I'd jus’ pity ye. Now, 


this miracle happened . . . let’s see. . . 


what's today? 
FIONA: Friday. 


MR. LUNDIE: Friday. That means it hap- 
pened exactly two hundred years ago. 
Two hundred years ago the Highlands 
of Scotland were plagued with witches; 
wicked sorcerers who were takin’ the 
Scottish folk away from the teachin’s of 
God an’ puttin’ the devil in their souls. 
They were indeed horrible destructive 
women. I dinna suppose ye have such 
women in your world. 





Tommy: Witches? 


jerr: Yes, we still have them. We pro- 
nounce it differently. 


MR. LUNDIE: Uh-huh! It dinna matter 
they were not real sorcerers, because ye 
an’ I know there is no such thing. But 
their influence was very real indeed. 
Now, here in Brigadoon we had an old 
minister of the kirk named Mr. Forsythe. 
An’ a good man he was. 


FIONA: The kindest man in Scotland. 


MR. LUNDIE: I believe he was. No man 
ever loved his parish as did Mr. For- 
sythe. But he was growin’ old, an’ it 
grieved him that one day soon he would 
leave all those so dear to him. But most 
of all, he worried about the witches. 
They hadna visited Brigadoon yet, but 
he knew there was a band of them 
comin’ our way. So he began to wonder 
if there wasn’t somethin’ he could do to 


Mr. Lundie: There in the hush of a sleepin’ world, he asked 








protect the folk of his parish not only 
from them, but from all the evils that 
might come to Brigadoon from the out- 
side world after he died. 


FIONA: What a kind man! 


MR. LUNDIE: He spent days walkin’ 
through the glen, thinkin’. An’ if ye had 
passed his house any hour of the night, 
ye would have seen the candles lit an’ 
Mr. Forsythe sittin’ in his chair, thinkin’. 
Then one day he came to me an’ told 
me he had decided to ask God for a 
miracle. 





FIONA: (touching her eye) This part is 


so nice I cry thinkin’ about it. 


MR. LUNDIE: He consulted with me about 
it because he knew I had a highly logical 
mind, an’ he figured as long as he was 
goin’ to ask for a miracle, it might as 
well be a well-organized miracle. So for 
many days I walked through the glen 
with him, an’ for many nights I sat with 
him by candlelight. Finally Mr. Forsythe 
decided what he was goin’ to pray for. 
An’ on an early Wednesday morn right 
after midnight Mr. Forsythe went out 
to a hill beyond Brigadoon an’ made his 
prayer to God. There in the hush of a 
sleepin’ world, he asked God that night 
to make Brigadoon an’ all the people in 
it vanish into the Highland mist. Vanish, 
but not for always. It would all return 
jus’ as it was for one day every hundred 
years. The people would go on leadin’ 
their customary lives; but each day when 


God that night to make Brigadoon an’, all the pecple in it 


vanish into the Highland mist. 


Marion Bell, David Brooks, George Keane, William Hansen. 





they awakened it would be a hundred MR. LUNDIE: Aye, he could. Mr. For- mr. LuNDIE: Of course, lad. After all, 
vears later. An’ when we awoke the next sythe provided for that sunshine can peep through a small hole 


day, it was a hundred years later < a ; 

jyerr: He didn’t miss a trick, did he? romMy: But at night when you go to 
TOMMY half whispering) My God! : sleep; what’s it like? 
MR. LUNDIE: No, lad, he dinna. A 


MR. LUNDIE: Ye see, in this wav Mr stranger can stay if he loves someone 


mk. LUNDIE: Well, for me, tis like bein’ 
Forsythe figured there would be no here not jus’ Brigadoon, mind ye 


carried on shadowy arms to some far-off 


change in the lives of the people. They but someone in Brigadoon enough to cloud an’ there I float till mornin’. An 


jus’ wouldna be in any century long want to give up everythin’ an’ stay with 


sometimes I think I hear strange 
enough to be touched by it that person. Which is how it should be 


Cause after all, lad, if ve love someone 
TOMMY quite shaken) You mean r Voices 


deeply, anythin’ is possible 
you mean you go to bed at night and 


when you get up the next day it’s a FIONA: I think I like that part the best N LUNDIE Aye. They say no words I 
ars later remember. But they're voices filled 

MR. LUNDIIE Shouldna ye be thinkin ; " 
a fearful longin’; an’ often they 


about changin’ for the weddir . 5 ; 
Ere to be callin’ me back. I've pon- 


romMY Then every day is a h FIONA jumping up) Aye, I had. (7 i 1 it when I'm awake; an’ I think 
ears later? rommy, a little fearfully) Tommy, will I have a feelin’ I'm hearin’ the outside 
I see ve later? worl here mus’ be lots of folk out 
who'd like a Brigadoon. (The choir 
romMy: (looks at her a moment, then 


. and then chimes are heard) Oh! 
What happened to the minister , sta : 
egal h car ; pauses, then: ) Yes. V'll be ther 


NDIE Aye 


weddin’ time The chimes 


MR. |}.UNDIE: We never saw him again - r. TOMMY and JEFF in mixed 

5 FIONA: (expressively) Thank ye, Tomn 

Ye see, he realized that to ask for such ilderment rise and move 
} al ; _ 1 ’ ) 

a miracle, some sacrifice would have rommy: I think I want to stick around 

be made, an’ he wanted to be the one to if this place evaporates like you 


make it. Now, what would be the great- 
sacrifice he could offer? It was to be 


separated afore his time from the ones FIONA: I mus’ hurry now. Good-by, Mr 


, Scene 6 
he loved. So that’s why he went out to Lundie She exit 
a hill beyond Brigadoor Were the 


Aj MR. LUNDIE: She's a dear lass 
miracle granted, he would never see 


Brigadoon again romMy: I’m finding that out. Tell me, SCE) Outside the kirk of Brigadoon 


: Mr. Lundie, vou’re all perfectly happ t t veering toward center ts the 
rOMM\ nd all this, happened tw é ee 
: living here in this little town A tant aca f the kirk. There are practical 


choir is heard é ading up to it. The kirkyard 


hundred ars ago 


Ave, lad. Which 


s ago to us. He had ir 


, ve see, is 


isk for the miracle on Tues 


Charlie Dalrymple was in school Charlie: I shall love ye till I die. An’ T'll make all effort 


burg , o nected ’ 
yurgh, an’ was not expected back to be a good husband to ye. 


sesday late. Mr. Forsythe, not ‘ : : nd 
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untin’ anythin’ to go wrong with the : , 
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weddin’, postponed prayin’ ull Charlie 


got back 
FIONA: Wasn't that sweet of him? 


TOMMY: Let me ask you something 
Suppose somebody around here gets fed 


up and wants to leave. Then what? 
MR. LUNDIE: Oh, he canna leave 


yerr: You mean I’ve got to stay here 


now 


MR. LUNDIE: No, no, lad. But accordin 
to Mr. Forsythe’s contract with God, if 
anyone of Brigadoon leaves, the enchant- 


ment is broken for all 
Tommy: And 


MR. LUNDIE: That night when the peo- 
ple go to sleep, Brigadoon will disappear 


forever 


TOMMY after a moment) Look, I'm 
not saying I believe all this, but just for 
argument’s sake, suppose a stranger like 

well me came to Brigadoon 


and wanted to stay. Could he? 
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Fiona: Tommy! Tommy! 


George Keane, Virginia Bosler, Lee Sullivan, 
Marion Bell, David Brooks, James Mitchell. 


would seem to be in the middle of some 
ancient Gothic ruins. 


time: Dusk of that day. 


AT RISE: Music is playing a rousing 
theme representing the meeting of the 
clans. In the center is standing a group 
of MacLarens all dressed in their family 
plaid. One by one the clans arrive, 
marching in proudly and taking their 
places around the kirkyard. As they enter 
the leader of each group announces the 
name of the family to the MacLarens. 
Among those represented are the Mac- 
Leods, the MacGuffies, the Dalrymples, 
and the Beatons. When they are all pres- 
ent, the MacLarens announce them- 
selves, bow courteously to their guests, 
and stand back. MR. LUNDIE appears and 
stands before the kirk. As the others see 
him they become suddenly still as mr 
LUNDIE says: 


MR. LUNDIE: There's goin’ to be a wed- 
din The music of “Brigadoon” is 
played softly under. CHARLIE and his 
best man enter and stand left of mr. 
LUNDIE. Simultaneously with CHARLIE’S 
entrance, FIONA appears dressed in her 
wedding finery and stands in the clear- 
ing not far from MR. LUNDIE. TOMMY and 
JEFF enter quietly from the side and 
stand at the edge of the crowd. Now 
MR. MACLAREN and JEAN enter from the 
kirk, and JEAN, after first giving her wed- 
ding bouquet to Fiona, takes her place 
on MR. LUNDIE’s right) We have no 
minister in Brigadoon now. In most vil- 


lages this would be a calamitous thing. 
But we know ‘tis a blessin’. When there 
is no minister present it is perfectly 
proper accordin’ to the laws of Scotland 
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for two people to be wed by sincere 
mutual consent. There need be nothin’ 
in writin’. All that’s necessary is the 
promise of love as long as ye both are 


on earth. (He pauses for a moment) 
Go ahead, lad. 


CHARLIE: (awkwardly, as he slips ring 
on JEAN'S finger) I shall love ye till I 
die. An’ I'll make all effort to be a good 
husband to ye. 


JEAN: An’ an’ so much will I try 


to be a fine an’ . an’ lovin’ 
wife. (They look at each other uncom- 
fortably 


MR. LUNDIE: Well, kiss her, lad. (They 
kiss gingerly) Mr. Forsythe, I know, 
would have liked to be here. But if ve'll 
both be good an’ true to each other, 
then ye canna help but live in the grace 
of God. An’ Mr. Forsythe could have 
asked no more than that. 


CHARLIE: (after a slight pause) Are we 


married now, Mr. Lundie? 


MR. LUNDIE: Are we married now, Mr. 
Lundie? Aye, lad. Ye’re married. (The 
TOWNSFOLK gather quickly around them, 
shaking hands, kissing, etc. All done 
quietly, of coursé. FIONA crosses quickly 
down to Tommy at left. rommy has been 
so completely moved by the ceremony 
that it almost looks as if a tear had to 
come to his eye. When FIONA comes to 
him, she is almost in tears herself and 
comes right into his arms.) 


FIONA: It was a nice weddin’, wasn’t it? 
(He takes her in his arms. Suddenly the 
wedding music starts and CHARLIE and 
JEAN begin the Wedding Dance. Every- 


body joins in and tommy is circled. He 
steps back with FIONA to watch. The 
wedding dance is interrupted then by 
the appearance of HARRY BEATON, who 
comes holding two swords high. He 
places them on the ground and the 
music changes to the tempo of a Sword 
Dance. HARRY dances this, and then 
turns to ask JEAN to dance, which she 
does. They twirl, then warry suddenly 
stops and kisses her violently. The crowd 
parts and JEAN is seen lying on the 
floor sobbing with HARRY hovering over 
her. She slowly rises and runs to CHAR- 
tie. A fight starts between HARRY and 
one of the men. Harry picks up the 
sword with one hand and pulls his dirk 
from his stocking with the other and 
moves around toward the crowd menac- 
ingly. TomMyYy comes forward with a 
shawl wrapped around his arm, and as 
one of the men knocks the sword from 
hand, successfully 
wrenches the dirk from him and knocks 
HARRY on the ground. Tommy kicks the 


HARRY 'S TOMMY 


dirk away, and as he goes quickly to pick 
it up FIONA runs to him.) 


FIONA: Tommy! Tommy! 


tommy, his 
eyes fixed on HARRY, doesn’t turn to 
reply to her. uarry slowly rises and 


looks over at JEAN.) 


HARRY: All I’ve done is to want ye too 
much. (He walks slowly to the side of 
the stage and then suddenly turns back 
to the crowd. They all hold their posi- 
tions as if not knowing what he is going 
to do next.) I'm leavin’ Brigadoon an’ 
‘tis the end of all of us. The miracle’s 
over! (He runs off. There is a sudden 
stunned moment. Then everyone realizes 
(continued on page 80) 
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= Firtu International Film Festival at 
Cannes opened April 23 with a cocktail party, fol- 
lowed by a midnight supper; and it may well have 
been that the lavish food and drink were intended 
as advance consolation for the journalists and critics 
assembled to see the “best” of the recent films from 
all over the world. For the majority of the films 
proved to be not only lacking in any superior 
qualities but were often on the Hollywood B level. 

The Cannes jury split the grand prize tactfully 
between Renato Castellani’s Two Pennies’ Worth of 
Hope and Orson Welles’ Othello. The decision was 
more tactful than sensible, since the Castellani film is 
far and away the more successful one. It may be that 
the jury was influenced by the pyrotechnics of 
Othello, for it has very little else. Why Mr. Welles 
persists in filming Shakespeare after his lamentable 
Macbeth is a question only he himself can answer. 

Othello at least escapes being ridiculous, but the 
extreme trickiness of technique completely destroys 
Shakespeare’s dramatic intentions. 

Repeating their success of last year, the Italians 
sent the most impressive selection of films — leaving 
themselves very little to show at their own Venice 
festival in August. The general excellence of the 
Italian selections was noted by the Cannes jury, and 
a special diploma awarded for it. All of unusual 
interest, the films included Alberto Lattuada’s The 
Overcoat, Vittorio de Umberto D., Renato 
Castellani’s Two Pennies’ Worth of Hope and a com- 
Aldo Cops 


Sica’s 


edy starring Toto and 
Robbers 

The Overcoat is a new version of Gogol’s famous 
little clerk 


becomes 


Babrizi, and 


tale about the timid 


who buys a new 


overcoat and overnight an envied and 


The hero and his mother helped capture the spirit off 
people in Renato Castellani’s neo-realist film, Tugs 
Worth of Hope. Le nie githe 
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half the prize — for 


all will to go on living and dies, returning as a ghost 
to hunt for the thief. 


The Overcoat illustrates a new tendency in Italian 
films —a logical progression from the neo-realist 
school that was an immediate postwar development. 
This has been seen already in di Sica’s Miracle in 
Milan: a mingling of social comment and fantasy. 
However the neo-realist school cannot exactly be 
said to have died. 
within the tradition is taking place — toward more 


It still exists, but an evolution 


control, toward a subtler approach to reality. 

Di Sica’s latest film Umberto D., shows us what 
neo-realism has become: something quite far from 
Shoeshine, but none the less powerful. Umberto D., 
dedicated to di Sica’s own father, is the story of an 
old man whose only companion is his dog; as the 
film opens he can no longer survive on his tiny gov- 
ernment pension, his landlady wishes to evict him, 
and he knows that she will succeed if he is not able 
to pay her the rent on time. After failing with several 
pathetic attempts to raise the money, he finally tries 
to commit suicide. In an extraordinary moving con- 
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clusion he is prevented from doing so by his dog, and 
afterward decides to go on living, to try, somehow, to 
manage. On, as can be seen, the very slenderest sort 
of plot, di Sica has presented a moving portrait of 
the loneliness and isolation that can accompany old 
age. The many passages of a simple lyricism, together 
with a rich invention of incident and character, raise 
the film to a high creative level. 


Another film that belongs in the Italian neo-realigj 
tradition is Renato Castellani’s Two Penpiiaiaiaal 
of Hope. Though quite unsimilar in ¢ 
the work of di Sica, Castellani’s film i v 
example of the development that the Teeears 
approach to film making is undergoing iRammeme 
day the film was shown it was generally 
it would win the grand prize, and there was not, to 
my knowledge, one dissenting critical voice raised 
against it. 


The pace is swift throughout, from the opening 
shot of the hero’s mother running, shouting, down 
the street, to the conclusion, in which the hero 
clothes his bride by taking things freely from street 
vendors on marketing day. 


The story, simply plotted, concerns the return of a 
young man to his home in a small village near Naples 
after conipleting his military service. He finds his 
father has died and he must support his mother and 
five sisters. When a wildly spirited girl of the village 
falls in love with him, he rejects her because with one 
family already he cannot think of starting another. 
After losing a number of jobs, including the unlikely 
ones of blood donor, sacristan of a church and a 
Communist party helper (strictly for the money), he 
finally decides ‘to marry her after all —for they are 
young and have at least their “two pennies’ worth of 
hope.” An outline of the story cannot begin to sug- 


gest the charm of the film; it succeeds fully in cap- 


turing the spiritual essence of a unique people who, 
despite abject poverty, give a positive answer to life 
in the sun of Southern Italy. 

Pictures from Austria, Greece, Norway, Belgium, 
Argentina, India, Egypt and Mexico were shown, 
and none was unusual or distinguished. A few offered 
some unintentional laughs; others, for the most part, 
were simply dull. 
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gawa played the mikado’s favorite son with one 
ny mistresses, Michiyo Kogure, in The Story of 

yhich was chosen for the best photography and 
rsfic composition. 
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Austria, a country from which a fairly sophisti- 
cated film might be expected, presented an adapta- 
tion of a rural drama by Karl Schonherr called 
She-Devil. It is the kind of Germanic sex play that 
might have thrilled and even shocked audiences in 
1910, but today it seems ridiculous. Bad direction 
and mediocre acting by the Viennese actress Hilde’ 
Krahl did not help the seamy script. 


Greece entered the competition with anomer type 
of folk drama, a postwar vendetta between two rural 
families ; the title, The Dead City, refers to the ruins 
of Sparta which are the background of the film. The 
scenery is impressive, but it takes more than that to 
make a good film. 

The Norwegian entry, Forced Landing, is an ama- 
teurish and hackneyed effort about Allied soldiers 
who bailed out of their plane over Norway during 
the occupation. 

The Argentinian film, It Could Happen Where 
You Live, tells a long mother-devotion story which, 
though competently made, is not of sufficient interest 
to be shown at a film festival. 

The Indian film, Immortal Song, is the confused 
tale, taking place around 1830, of a young composer 
of religious songs who vulgarizes his work when he 
falls in love with a popular singer. He finally redeems 
himself by composing a song to inspire Indian soldiers 
in their war with the British. After about half an 
hour of the most disconsolate singing and dancing, 
most of the spectators felt impelled to leave the 
theatre. Certainly there is much that can be enjoyed 
in Indian culture by western audiences, but so far 
Indian films have failed to capture any of the 
country’s real appeal. 

Two films were presented by Mexico: one, The 
Absent, a dull paraphrase of Rebecca, the other, 
Climb to Heaven, a kind of romantic comedy-drama 


uis Bunuel, the Spaniard responsible for the 


Cloutier in Welles’ production of 
nic Shakespeare. 





A Swedish entry, She 
Only Danced One Sum- 
mer, created a stir be- 
cause of a love scene 
played in the nude and 
won a prize for the best 
musical score. 


savage and bitter The Forgotten Ones, a Cannes 
prize winner of last year. Bunuel’s work is always 
interesting, if only because he is among the very rare 
film makers who always impress their own personality 
strongly on their work. 

Climb to Heaven seems to be one of his more 
patently commercial efforts, but even so it is dis- 
tinctly his film. It is a minor work from any point 
of view but it has several amusing dream sequences 
parodying surrealist-Freudian symbolism. 

Egypt also presented two films, The Call of the 
Nile and For a Night of Love. The latter is a trifle 
which gets all of its laughs by inadvertence. The 
plot is too silly to bear telling. The Call of the Nile 
has points of similarity to one of the Spanish films 
shown at the Festival, The Uprooted. Both deal with 
a problem which must be the concern of many of 
the smaller, economically backward countries of the 
world: that of the country people who come to the 
cities unprepared for the difficulty of earning their 
living. The entreaty of both the Egyptian and Span- 
ish films is for the people to remain on the land. The 
difference in the treatment of the two films, however, 
is considerable. 


The twenty-six-year-old director of the Egyptian 
film, Youssef Chahine, a graduate of the Pasadena 
Playhouse, shows too clearly the influence of the 
Hollywood gangster melodrama, and correspond- 
ingly weakens the impact of his theme. 


The Spanish film, much less naive, is modeled 
after the work of the Italian neo-realists, and though 
the same in theme and similar in content, is in every 
way more convincing than the Egyptian film. In 
comparison to the usual pretentious, badly made 
Spanish films, The Uprooted appears little less than 
remarkable. Although no political question is raised, 
and though the presence of a police state is only 
vaguely felt, the poverty, crime and corruption 
found in the large city (evidently Madrid) are 
vividly dramatized. The film is well photographed, 
directed and acted, and the characters nicely rounded 
and balanced. 

The two other films presented at the festival by 
Spain, however, served to maintain, if not to aug- 
ment, the Spanish reputation for ineptitude. Parsifal, 
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a version of the legend upon which the Wagner opera 
is based, is completely ludicrous. Starring ballet 
dancer Ludmilla Tcherina and the young Mexican 
actor Gustavo Rojo —both imported especially to 

the film looks exactly like 
high-school pageant. Wagner provided the back- 
ground music (having no choice in the matter), and 
a certain José Caballero built a kind of paper-maché 
sets not seen since Orson Welles’ version of Macbeth. 

The other Spanish entry, Maria Moreno, was a 
mystery-musical in “color” (sickly hues of orange 
and blue) and starred a sort of Spanish Betty Grable, 
Paquito Rio. 


play the leading roles 


While it may seem unfair to criticize the smaller 
countries unduly for the crudeness of their efforts, 
the examples of both Sweden and Japan remind -us 
that quality in film actually bears very little relation- 
ship either to the size or wealth of the country but 
is more likely to be related to the general cultural 
level and standard of education. 

Though certainly refreshing to watch, and not 
without charm, this year’s Swedish offering, She 
Only Danced One Summer, is mainly a stereotyped 
example of what might be termed the “young 
Swedish lovers” story. The theme is the discovery of 
love by adolescents and their feelings of guilt in the 
narrow-minded atmosphere of a country village. A 
new young Swedish actress, Ulla Jacobssen, gives an 
especially moving portrayal of the girl whose first 
discovery of love is cut short by a tragic accident. 

Shown toward the beginning of the festival, She 
Only Danced One Summer was the first big success, 
largely because of the interest in a love scene played 
in the nude. Fortunately this is so delicately handled 
that it is not only inoffensive but moving and beau- 
tiful. The film was awarded a prize for the best 
musical score. 

Four Japanese films were shown at Cannes, and 
each was naturally awaited with especial interest, 
since everyone was curious to see whether the now 
famous Venice prize winner, Rashomon, had been a 


unique exception or if the country had still more 
to offer. 


Easily the most beautiful film visually was The 
Story of Genji by Kosaburo Yoshimura. With its 
action set in the eighth century, during the Meian 
epoch, it shows the many love affairs of the favorite 
son (by a concubine) of the Mikado. Unfortunately 
the story, even when the film is accompanied by 
subtitles, is difficult to follow, since the young prince 
is involved in so many love affairs that during a first 
viewing one cannot tell one from another of the 
many actresses who play his mistresses. But the film 
itself is still beautiful to look at and hear. The Story 
of Genji received the “best photography and plastic 


composition” award, which it merited many times 
over. 
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Akiro Kurosawa’s (director of Rashomon) new 
film, The Man Who Walked on the Tail of a Tiger, 
was also presented, arriving just in time for the festi- 
val. This is based on a classic No drama, and might 
easily be compared to the work of such an American 
director as William Wyler. Like Wyler’s Detective 
Story or The Little Foxes, Kurosawa’s new picture is 
clearly a filmed play, but it is done so well that its 
origin is soon forgotten and it becomes effective in 
the movie medium. 


ROSERT HAWKING 


Mouloudji and Yvonne Sanson helped Andre Cay- 
atte’s gruesome account of capital punishment, Ve 
Are All Murderers, win an honorable mention for 
effort. 


The other two Japanese films, Waves and In the 
Storm, both dealing with contemporary themes, were 
carefully made but contained nothing, either in 
theme or treatment, original or striking enough to 
lift them above the ordinary. 


Probably the most disappointing total selection 
came from Germany, which in the past has made 
such important contributions. It is perhaps an indi- 
cation of war-engendered demoralization that the 
Germans produce nothing but inconsequential melo- 
dramas and second-rate musicals. Three new films 
were shown at the festival, and only one of these, 
The Last Prescription, was moderately entertaining. 

With the films of the smaller countries being so 
consistently bad, the entries of each of the four 
leading film producing countries — England, France, 
Italy and the United States—-were awaited with 
particular interest. 

England flubbed badly with films, wrongly selected 
for a festival. Cry the Beloved Country, however 
honest its intentions, is an excruciating bore. The 
problems presented in the film are glazed over in a 
vague religious resolution that perversely minimizes 
the shocking racial discrimination in South Africa. 

Several other British films, of far greater interest 
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than either of the two shown, were available and 
could have been presented at Cannes. Certain pro- 
ducers, anxious to obtain the publicity a festival 
offers, use their influence to have the most grossly 
commercial films shown. An objective selection com- 
mittee in each country might solve this problem. 

The American films fared much better than the 
English. Since it had already received the Academy 
Award as the best film of the year, An American in 
Paris, the film which opened the festival, was ex- 
pected, no doubt, to receive some similar honor at 
Cannes. 

As it turned out, it did not even receive the award 
for the best color (which went instead to a British 
short subject, Animated Genesis, probably as a 
consolation ). 

Both Viva Zapata and Detective Story were well 
received by the festival audience, and a surprise 
award went to Lee Grant in the latter as the best 
actress for her amusing and touching interpretation 
of the girl being hauled into the police station for 
shoplifting. Marlon Brando got the best actor award 
for his portrayal of Zapata, which seems just since 
he did not receive either the Venice or Academy 
Awards for A Streetcar Named Desire. 


For The Medium, an independent American entry, 
the jury created a special “Prix du Film Lyrique,” 
which placed Menotti’s picture among the grand 
prize winners. Although the French reactions to it 
were mixed, its Grand Guignol aspect repelling some, 
it generally was conceded to be a surprisingly suc- 
cessful effort ‘at creating a new kind of opera-film. 

If the problem of selection adversely affected the 
English presentation, a questionable choice of films 
also weakened the French. René Clement’s For- 
bidden Games, based on Jean Boyer’s novel, The 
Secret Game, which in translation had some success 
in America, and Julien Duvivier’s film version of 
The Little World of Don Camillo, starring the 
French comic, Fernandel, were both shown unoffi- 
cially by their producers, and both were superior to 
the French films officially entered. 


These included Fanfan la Tulipe, a light cloak 
and sword melodrama often (continued on page 92) 


Moune de Rivel, in the first episode of a de Maupas 
sant trilogy, Three Women, may give American 
censors apoplexy. 
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Vamp Until Ready 
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by GARRY MOORE 


VV 
Nie UNTIL READY” is an old-time musi- 
cians’ phrase which simply means to improvise until 
a performer starts his act. It could well have been 
applied to television in the infant days of ad-lib 
formats, when it appeared that performers were 


plotted as a corporation report to the stockholders. 
For that matter, an ad-libbing TV performer is only 
as good as his ability to prepare himself with material 
in advance. 


The kind of material doesn’t really matter, if one 


filling in with anything that came into their heads. 


‘ears in mind one basic principle: Anything that is 
In fact, it used to be all “vamping” and sometimes 


interesting is entertaining. 
seemed as though the actors were never ready. On the Garry Moore show we have five writers, 
each of whom contributes two sketches a week. We 
use only seven sketches; consequently the three 
weakest fall by the wayside. 


Ete tee 


It isn’t like that any more. After nearly two years 
of presenting an ad-lib TV show five days a week, 
one hour a day, I have learned that it takes a 
good bit of preparation and rehearsal to appear 


Aside from the feeling of spontaneity we are trying 
unrehearsed. 


to communicate to the viewer, we feel the most 


RPT ARM EIOE A 


A successful ad-lib format is one which only looks 


important element on the show is to have genuinely 
spontaneous. In actuality, it should be as carefully 


pleasant and warm personalities. 

Television is a merciless medium and the viewer 
immediately senses phoniness in your personality or 
in your material 

By way of example, before we chose Denise Lor as 
vocalist on the program, we auditioned a number of 
girls. There is no dearth of good girl singers. But 
unfortunately, most of them were too sophisticated 
for our purposes. We felt audiences would react 
against them. For an informal, day-time program, we 
believed we should have the type of person viewers 
would ordinarily invite into their living rooms. Denise 
Lor filled the bill. She’s the girl next door who hap- 
pens to sing well. Here then is one secret of the 
success of the day-time show. The cast, as well as the 
material, must be believable. 

We have found that our back-of-camera crew is 
equally as important as those who are before the 
cameras. Again, the ad-lib element enters into this, 
for though we rehearse the show for that spontaneous 
spirit, there are many instances when the completely 


Garry Moore, memorizing an ad-lib. 
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unexpected makes for a better show. By completely 
unexpected, I mean it’s a total surprise to the director 
as well as to the audience. 


Clarence Schimmel, who directs the Garry Moore 
show, is a rugged type. He’s conditioned to almost 
anything now. If I run through the audience or stand 
on my head, he can take it. He realizes that a certain 
amount of quality in photography may be lost, but 
the camera work isn’t the key factor. The informality 
is. Now and then an actor’s arm or leg, or even face 
is off camera, but it’s worth it for what it achieves — 
namely, giving the viewer at home the feeling of 
being at a party where anything can, and does, 


happen. 


If an actor doesn’t enjoy what he is doing, it’s all 
too obvious to his audience. We try to create the 
impression that every day is party day. Above and 
beyond everything else, we’re selling a mood, not 


SKETCHES BY VASILIV 


formalized entertainment; and what happens on the 
program is whatever the mood dictates. 

One time I sat up half the night reading a 
thoroughly engrossing book. I was so impressed with 
it that the next day on the show I told my viewers 
I thought they would enjoy it too. I then read aloud 
for a half hour. There are those who would say this 
isn’t television. It hasn’t action. It isn’t show business. 

I can only reply that the audience seemed to like 
it. You see, I think of myself as a guest in my viewers’ 
homes. Any guest is welcome if he has something 
interesting to say — whether he’s reading aloud or 
tossing provocative ideas at the hostess and other 
guests. 

We have been gratified to learn, incidentally, that 
our so-called “think pieces” draw a greater favorable 
response than any other facet of the show. People 
often say to me with a sniff: “Oh, you do a show 
for the housewives?” 


i 


Well, I do—and what is the matter with that? 
It’s a mistake to class the housewife in a special bird- 
brained category. That housewife is part of the 
evening audience too. Does she suddenly at 7 P.M., 
take her brains out of the deep-freeze? Not at all! 
She has different preferences during the day, to be 
sure, because while we’re on the air shie’s also doing 
her housework; but we have found that she'll stop 
her chores to sit down and relax to seé, as well as 
hear, what’s going on. 

In producing a show like ours, there’s no time for 
temperament. A guest star whose face photographs 
best from the right side and insists on being photo- 
graphed that way is not likely to be in our show at 
all—certainly not more than once. Getting that 
hour entertainingly filled every day is far more impor- 
tant to us than the most classic of profiles. And all 

(continued on page 92) 


“We try to create the impression that every day is party day.” 
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regular program, didn't come off on 
opening night because of mechanical dif- 
ficulties, but it looked as though it would 


be fine when it did 


The fireworks are fine too: pleasantly 
loud, with the rockets making flowery 
patterns in the night sky. And any time 
a spectator’s attention wanders, he can 
pass the time wondering as this re- 
viewer did 


to make their entrances on time for sing- 


how the gondolas manage 


ing and speaking cues 


The music is minor Strauss and 
that’s getting pretty minor. It's agree- 
able enough, but somehow one leaves 
the stadium humming the hit tune from 


something else, like The Merry Widow 


Tired First Lady 


I. THE hope of giving us an- 


other occasion for laughter in a season 
in which such occasions were rare, the 
New York City Theatre company under 
George Schaefer tried its luck again 
after its success with The Male Animal 
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Wish Something Were Here 


(continued from page 29) 


By exhuming the Katherine Dayton- 
George S. Kaufman political farce, First 
Lady, the City Center must have hoped 
to give us a smattering of political com- 
edy, and one could only commend the 
intention in an election year. That First 
Lady showed its age and was not up to 
standards most recently established by 
State of the Union will amaze no one 
who looks at popular American comedy 
of the past without delusions about its 
intellectual pretensions. 


Broadway should stop pretending that 
it can restore itself to a state of health 
by returning to the spacious days when 
wisecrack flourished and humor was tai- 
lored to the mentality of sophomores out 
on a binge of irreverence 


First Lady was anything but an offen- 
sive example of this type of humor, so 
that it is unfair to belabor it severely. 
It merely requires severer examination 
than would have been necessary if the 
play had not been revived at the end 
of a season in which it became conclu- 
sively apparent that the theatre will 
have to advance if it is not to fall very 
far back. We may be grateful for the 
production because it served as a re- 
minder, along with Of Thee I Sing and 
other productions, that what we have to 
fall back to is a not sufficiently reliable 
source of strength for present-day 
theatre 


There can be little question about 
First Lady as a case, because the com- 
petence of the City Center production 
precludes the assumption that the play 
looked tired because the production 
failed to do it justice. At most, the effect 
was strained because the hippodrome- 
sized auditorium forced some actors to 
pump out their breath like calliopes 
Singularly having Edna 
Best in the supporting role of a Wash- 
ington society woman who wants to move 
into the White House, the director of 
the production, David Alexander, man- 
aged to give the public two entertaining 
scenes 


fortunate in 


The first was the catfight between 
Edna Best and Helen Gahagan, who also 
has designs on the White House on be- 
half of her husband, a secretary of state 
played by Guy Sparell with considerable, 
if ineffectual, charm. The other — and 
when Edna Best, 
playing wife to Frederic Tozere’s fatuous 
supreme court justice, registered such 


best scene came 


boredom that every muscle in her 
yawned. Anyone who enjoys acting for 
its own sake could reasonably call 1951- 


52 the Edna Best season on the strength of 


this performance and her earlier one in 
Behrman’s Jane. Other scenes were also 
enlivened by the presence of Will Huss- 
ing aS a newspaper owner whose sole 
ambition is to become a president-maker, 
Scott MacKay as a boy-senator, and 
Helen Gahagan. 


But, for the most part, First Lady 
consists of lame attempts at wit and 
makes its points on a comic-strip level 
of humor 


It may have seemed political satire in 
1935, but it is barbless and completely 
without point today. 


The fact is that we must take Mr. 
Kaufman at his word when he once dis- 
avowed satire as a métier with the decla- 
ration that satire “is what closes Satur- 
day night.” 


It need not close if it makes an honest 
effort to win its laughs not from stage 
chicanery, but from reality, from life 
itself 


Sunday Breakfast Is No Picnic 


F... the above remarks it 
does not, however, follow that we are 
now particularly eager to swallow nails 
for breakfast out of a new-found passion 
for truth at the cost of a ruined diges- 
tion. Or that we should be! If that was 
ANTA’s impression when it decided to 
produce Rubio’s and Miriam 
Balf's Sunday Breakfast, it could not 
have been more mistaken 


Emery 


In all probability it would be unjust 
to ascribe any such notion to ANTA’s 
Robert Whitehead, under whose able 
management ANTA has had the best 
season in its history. In spite of the acute 
torments he inflicted on me with this 
play, I must agree with him that some- 
where in this collaboration there is tal- 
ent. The authors reveal a feeling for 
human drama, for characterization, for 
pathos and comedy. Mr. Whitehead 
could have justifiably concluded that 
ANTA is under an obligation to produce 
“honest” work by unknown playwrights 
even if the philistine part of the audi- 
ence must suffer for it 

In this instance, however, even the 
worst philistine in the audience was 
right. The cardinal error in deciding to 
produce Sunday Breakfast lay in failing 
to realize that artistic truth and un- 
pleasantness are not necessarily synony- 
mous. The Decker family in the play 
may be terribly real, but that does not 
justify our placing its members on exhi- 
bition. The husband is a harassed nitwit 
much of the time, and the wife an in- 
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tolerable _termagant all the time. Their 
grown-up children “have problems,” but 
this fact alone can hardly endear them 
to us; and although their neglected little 
daughter is truly pathetic, she is more 
legitimately the concern of a social wel- 
fare agency than of an audience 


It has been one of the fallacies of a 
prolific breed of post-Ibsen playwrights 
to assume that it is enough to place a 
parcel of misfits on the stage and pity 
them. This situation is bad enough with- 
in the covers of a book, but it is quite 
intolerable on the stage, since stage pro- 
duction brings the world’s lame ducks 
uncomfortably close to us and spares us 
none of their miseries and futilities. Un- 
fortunately this is the greater part of the 
experience that ANTA offered us in Sun- 
day Breakfast and it was less, rather 
than more, endurable whenever the au- 
thors exhibited some talent and whenever 
Stella Adler’s realistic 
most in force. 


direction was 


It is one of the penalties of misguided 
naturalism that it should suffer even 
more from its virtues than from its 
defects. The more meticulously a certain 
kind of “reality” is reproduced, the more 
lamentable the effect when the raw 
material of art is confused with art. 

This is an unfortunate experiment — 
this effort to show the public “the bitter 
truth” or what passes for a facsimile of 
it on the stage in the name of “honest 
art.” It enables every philistine to score 
his most persuasive argument — namely, 
that the theatre belongs to entertainment. 
And so it does, even though the crass 
complacency with which the argument is 
usually made is infuriating. The cure for 
merely nerve-racking theatre is not, of 
course, quinine from Minsky’s but thea- 
tre which enables us to see more, rather 
than less, of life and to look into it (and 
both around and over it!) rather than 
simply at it. The trouble with the “slice- 
of-life” drama of naturalists is that the 
slice is often altogether too small and 
too thin 


If Sunday Breakfast had encompassed 
more reality we would have understood. 
the life of the Deckers instead of merely 
observing them as writhing grubs. They 
would have had more reality in their 
relationships with one another and with 
the world, and their failure would have 
had more significance. 


Writers should understand that a play 
is a play—vnot “life,” but something 
artificial, something “made,” by its very 
nature. It will be judged by the effect it 
has upon us rather than by the claim 
that it is “true.” In fact, it can be “true” 
only in the theatre. And if that is the 
case, the play must, first of all, be ac- 
ceptable to us as theatre. Then only is 
it possible for the play to be something 
besides theatre as well. 
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A PLAYWRIGHT SPEAKS... 
(continued from page 27) 


now, for seventy years at least, in healthy 
reaction to the romantic fustian of the 
early and middle years of the nineteenth 
century, the theatre has pursued this — 
if I say “surface reality” perhaps I shall 
mislead you into thinking I mean “super- 
ficiality,” but I don’t mean that. I mean 
the reality we have made for ourselves 
by 2,000,000 years of getting used to it, 
the domestication of the enormous mir- 
acle, the reality in which we no longer 
see a moving, articulate, thirking shape, 
of quite extraordinary design and sub- 
stance, across the breakfast table, but 
something which, by a long, long proc- 
ess of getting-used-to, we have subdued 
into a gentler image, our wife. And in 
the theatre of the twentieth century, so 
far the search has been for this particular 
reality. We have put four walls round 
the stage, and obliterated space; used 
familiar words for Time, such as dinner- 
time, early-the-same-evening, two-days- 
later, and obliterated eternity. And 
because speech (that strange, brilliant, 
mature achievement of the human ani- 
mal) has become subdued to a limited 
game of hit-or-miss, stage dialogue, in 
its pursuit of the surface reality, goes to 
the limit of imitation and tinkles in tune 
with the breakfast cups. It never uses 
two words where one won't do. And this 
makes us feel quite at home. It makes us 
feel we could walk into any room rep- 
resented on the stage, and not be out of 
place. But the truth, surely, the greater 
reality, is that we should be out of place, 
as in fact in life, if we stop to think, we 
always are. If we stop pretending for a 
moment that we were born fully dressed 
in a service flat, and remember that we 
were born stark naked into a pandemo- 
nium of most unnatural phenomena, then 
we know how outofplace, how lost, how 
amazed, how miraculous we are. And this 
reality is the province of poetry. 


Poetry is the langauge in which man 
explores his own amazement. It is the 
language in which he says heaven and 
earth in one word. It is the language in 
which he speaks of himself and his pre- 
dicament as though for the first time. It 
has the virtue of being able to say twice 
as much as prose in half the time, and 
the drawback, if you do not happen to 
give it your full attention, of seeming to 
say half as much in twice the time. And, 
if you accept my proposition that reality 
is altogether different from our stale view 
of it, we can say that poetry is the 
language of reality. 


The other cosier reality of everyday 
appearances has had a long day in the 
theatre, and the theatre has profited by 
it, but we have gone, as the song says, 
about as far as we can go. We have 
invaded every room in the house, except 


perhaps the water-closet, and our escape 
from that has been a pretty near thing. 
We have thumped out political tracts, 
and burrowed with Freud, and the 
thumping and burrowing have made, at 
times, a lively theatre, but we cannot live 
by Freud alone; we are still left with the 
mystery; Einstein can bend space, but he 
cannot break it; there is still the element 
of doubt, which is also the element of 
faith, and the element we are condemned 
to live in. 


And so, as we have pursued the one 
kind of realism to a dead end, or at 
least to an uncertain terminus, the nat- 
ural thing to do is te pursue the other 
kind of realism, the kind which I believe 
to be far more realistic. This second half 
of the century will see how far that 
pursuit can go. I may —I hope I have 
not, but I may—have given you the 
idea that I am proposing a theatre cloudy 
with insubstantial symbols and spiritual 
sea wrack. If I have, let me quickly dis- 
abuse you. The facts of reality are the 


‘same in the theatre of poetry as they are 


in the theatre of prose. What is different 
is their implication. What I am trying to 
say is what I have said elsewhere, that 
a spade is never so merely a spade as the 
word spade would imply. I am asking for 
the sudden dramatic appearance of a 
spade in time and space, but I am 
equally asking for a spade which I can 
dig with. I am asking — now I come to 
think of it — I am asking for both kinds 
of realism at once. 


This is not at all a startling request; 
it is a very old one; but in our lifetime 
we have got out of the way of making it, 
and perhaps we shall take a little time to 
learn to listen to the answer, when the 
answer comes to be made. We may notice 
the spade digging, but not what is dug 
And I do want to make it clear to you 
that I am not only interested in this pos- 
sible change in the theatre because a 
change is due, or even because change 
is necessary to the theatre’s vitality. If a 
theatre is alive it is because it belongs 
to the life outside its doors, and the life 
outside its doors is not such, at the mo- 
ment, that a change of view point can 
do any harm. We know what the world 
looks like, and what the action of men 
looks like, in everyday, newspaper terms. 
The knowledge makes for dismay and a 
suffocation of the spirit. If the theatre 
can help us to see ourselves and the 
world freshly, as though we had just 
rounded the corner into life, it will be 
what entertainment should be, a holiday 
which sets us up to continue living at the 
top of our bent, and worth, I think, any 
amount of admonition and prophecy or 
the photographic likeness of how we ap- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Supreme Court ruling on 


WIOE WORLD 


Justice Tom Clark wrote the opinion which gave films 
the same status as newspapers. 


gives censorship 


by Fred Walters 


| S MOVIE censorship constitutional ? 

The answer is no, according to a recent ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court which lifted the 
bans imposed by local censorship boards against The 
Miracle and Pink) 

But in spite of the epochal decision — which 
reversed the court’s thirty-seven-year-old position on 
the social and entertainment status of motion pictures 

many questions regarding censorship remain un- 
answered, and bitter battles over particular films are 
still in the lower courts, with the prospect of more 
to come. 

In the cases of The Miracle and Pinky, the high 
court confined itself strictly to the questions raised 


by the censorship boards which imposed the bans. 


The Miracle was barred in New York State on the grounds that it was “sacrilegious.” The Court held 
that these are not proper grounds. In the words of Justice Tom Clark, who wrote the opinion (which was 


inanimous It is not the business of government in our nation to suppress real or imagined attacks upon 


a particular religious doctrine, 


whether they appear in publications, speeches or motion pictures.” 


Ihe verdict on Pinky also confined itself to the specific issue. Pinky deals with relations between Negroes 
and whites; it was banned by local censors in Marshall, Texas, on the pretext that it would inflame race 


hatreds 


allowing suppression of a picture “for the welfare 
of the community” was too vaguely worded to 
be a legitimate reason for censorship. 

Again, the justices left areas of ambiguity on the 
problem of censorship generally. But Justice William 
QO. Douglas, in a s parate concurring statement, went 
much farther than his colleagues and was anything 
but ambiguous in his denunciation of pre-censorship 
of movies. He said that the “evil” of prior restraint 
was present in the Pinky case “in flagrant form.” And 
he adde d 

| 


If a board of censors can tell the American people 
what is in their best interests or to read or 


to hear, then thought is regimented, authority is sub- 


The Supreme Court said, in effect, that the local statute on which the ban was based 


a Statute 


The ruling was a vindication for Joseph Burstyn, 
distributor of The Miracle — 
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stituted for liberty, and the great purpose of the 
First Amendment, to keep uncontrolled the freedom 
of expression, is defeated.” 

In the decision on The Miracle Justice Clark noted 
that in seeking to apply the all-inclusive definition of 
“sacrilegious” given by the New York courts, the 
censor was “set adrift upon a boundless sea amid a 
myriad of conflicting currents of religious views, with 
no charts but those provided by the most vocal and 
powerful orthodoxies.” 

Where the ruling on The Miracle represented 
victory and vindication for Joseph Burstyn, the 
distributor of the Italian film which had run into 
uncompromising Catholic opposition, the high court’s 
less specific (and oddly contradictory) discussion of 
the new position of the motion picture in respect to 
the other media of communication is considered an 
important precedent in the movement towards the 
complete abolishment of censorship. 

Taken without the modifying comments of Justice 
Clark, what the Court said in effect sounded the 
death knell for all state and local censorship boards. 
And even within the framework of the decision 
which on the one hand outlaws censorship and on 
the other leaves the door open for it to continue 
the justices pulled the legal rug at least partially 
from under the censors. 

It did so in the following words: “It cannot be 
doubted that motion pictures are a_ significant 
medium for the communication of ideas. They may 
affect public attitudes and behavior in a variety of 
ways . . . The importance of motion pictures as an 
organ of public opinion is not lessened by the fact 
that they are designed to entertain as well as inform. 

“The line between the informing and the enter- 
taining is too elusive for the protection of that basic 
right [a free press]. Everyone is familiar with instances 
of propaganda through fiction. What is one man’s 
amusement teaches another’s doctrine. 

“We conclude that expression by means of motion 
pictures is included within the free speech and free 
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press guarantee of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments.” 

To the motion picture industry, which has been 
fighting since 1915 to get the Court to reverse its 
original ruling of that year, which held that “motion 
pictures are primarily a form of entertainment, a 
spectacle or show, and not such vehicles of thought 
as to bring them within the press of the country,” the 


justices’ new view of the movies is a major triumph. 

Hollywood in the past has tried — unsuccessfully 
—to bring the issue of censorship to the Supreme 
Court with such films as Curley and Lost Boundaries, 
both of which the Court refused to review because 
of legal technicalities. 


Some clarification will certainly be needed through 
further test cases; for while movies now can be 
officially classed with radio and the press as a “pur- 
veyor of thoughts and ideas” and eligible for freedom 
from pre-censorship restrictions, Justice Clark’s opin- 
ion, reflecting no doubt the influence of the Court’s 
conservative element, also said: 

“It does not follow that motion pictures are 
necessarily subject to the precise rules governing any 
other particular method of expression. Each method 
tends to present its own peculiar problems . . . It 
does not follow that the Constitution requires abso- 
lute freedom to exhibit every motion picture of every 
kind at all times and all places.” 

The Court’s opinion pointed out that New York 
required permission to communicate ideas to be 
obtained in advance from state officials and that it 





had held, back in 1931, that this was a odd cities and towns which have their 
form of infringement on freedom of ex- own censors. 
pression which was to be especially The exact number of these local boards 
condemned. But Justice Clark added is difficult to estimate since many of 
that this limitation had been recognized them were set up years ago for one 
“in exceptional cases.” He did not specific picture and may not have been 
specify just what might constitute an active since. This, in fact, is what hap- 
exceptional case pened in Texas when Pinky was booked 
into one of the local theatres there. 
Anxious to keep the film from being 
shown, the Marshall city fathers recalled 
an ordinance passed in 1920 to prevent 
. whether a state may censor motion exhibition of Birth of a Nation. Until 
pictures under a clearly drawn statute Pinky ee along, the arainnace bed 
designed and applied to prevent the lain dormant. When the picture played 
showing of obscene films.” This, to some, despite the local board’s edict against it, 
negates the implied meaning of the the theatre manager was arrested and 


Court’s specific ruling that motion pic- fined. 

tures, like the press, are protected under The fact that it was The Miracle 
the First Amendment (and the 14th which cued the Supreme Court's vital 
Amendment which makes the First ap- decision comes as a source of some em- 
plicable to the states). barrassment to the movie industry, which 
was ready to do anything to get a favor- 
able ruling but would have much pre- 
ferred Pinky to The Miracle as a test 
case. The fact that the powerful Motion 
Picture Association of America chose not 
to support The Miracle instead of Pinky 
reflects the industry’s unhappiness that 
a picture with a religious theme should 
eighth, Louisiafia, has a censorship law carry the ball for Hollywood. 


on the books but has never enforced it. The Miracle, directed by Roberto Ros- 
In addition, there are some one hundred sellini, tells the story of a simple-minded, 


And somewhat later in the opinion, 
having already given the motion picture 
the broad label of the press, he observed 
that it “is not necessary for us to decide 


Despite continuous attempts to intro- 
duce state censorship and occasional but 
determined moves to bring the content 
of motion pictures under federal juris- 
diction, only six of the forty-eight states 
today actually have censorship boards. 
A seventh Massachusetts censors 
films for Sunday showing only, and an 


There is a job 
for you in television 


You have the chance, now, to begin on the 
ground floor and grow with this industry. 
Pasadena Playhouse College of Theatre 
Arts—with its complete television, cinema 
and radio studios, four stages and touring 
company—offers j you the best possible back- 
ground training and; practical experience 
as preparation for your job in television. 


4 Employed as a director of his own programs, this former 

Pasadena Playhouse television student, Truman Smith, 
now works for KTTV, Hollywood television studio. Since 1949 
over 50 students trained by the Pasadena Playhouse have 
obtained jobs in television. 


Start now and grow with television 
by training on the set at 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 


33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, California 


deeply religious woman who is made 
pregnant by a stranger she'believes to be 
Joseph. On realizing her state she 
imagines the child was conceived without 
sin. She is driven out of her village and 
has her baby alone in a church atop a 
mountain 
The picture twice received a license 
from the New York censors, but when it 
opened in New York, roused violent 
opposition from Catholic groups. The 
license commissioner found it “officially 
and personally blasphemous,” and Cardi- 
nal Spellman called on all Catholics to 
boycott it and the theatre playing it. 
The New York State Board of Regents 
then revoked the license, calling it “‘sac- 
rilegious.”” The decision was taken to 
court and upheld there. 


Censorship of motion pictures — which 
today costs Hollywood more _ than 
$2,000,000 in censor-board charges, edit- 
ing expenses and loss of revenue — 
started in Chicago in 1907 and was 
exercised then, as now, by police authori- 
ties. At first the ordinance merely au- 
thorized police to stop children from 
seeing pictures which were thought 
unsuitable. Many years later, with the 
onset of the cycle of gangster films, the 
Chicago censor also tried to keep out 
films featuring holdups and bootlegging. 


The first state censorship board was 
officially established in Pennsylvania 
where it functions still under a 1911 law. 


Massachusetts voters in 1922 went to 
the polls in a referendum on censorship 
and defeated the proposition three to 
one. However, authorities invoked the 
state’s “Lord's Day” statute which gives 
them' control over what can be shown 
on Sundays 


Between 1922 and 1929 no fewer than 
fifty-two bills proposing federal censor- 
ship of motion pictures were introduced. 
The latest such instance came at the 
time of the Rossellini-Ingrid Bergman 
affair. Aroused by what he considered 
the “scandalous and immoral” conduct 
of Miss Bergman, Senator Edwin John- 
son of Colorado, head of the powerful 
Interstate Commerce Committee, intro- 
duced a bill calling not only for federal 
censorship of motion pictures, but also 
for a licensing system of actors, pro- 
ducers and directors on the basis of their 
moral qualifications. 

Indicating the changed climate in the 
courts, and the rough road ahead for the 
censorship boards, the Appellate Division 
of the New York State Supreme Court 
recently upheld the ban of the French 
film La Ronde by a close two-to-three 
decision. 

The significant part of that ruling was 
not so much the court’s agreement with 
the New York censor, who thought La 
Ronde was immoral, but the dissenting 
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opinion written by presiding Justice Syd- 
ney F. Foster. Not only did he declare 
the New York statute providing for cen- 


sorship “unconstitutional,” but he went 
further: 


“It [the Supreme Court] held that 


expression by means of motion pictures is 
included within the free speech and free 


press guarantee of the First and Four- | 


teenth Amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. Censorship 
constitutes an infringement upon free- 


dom of expression and is repugnant to | 


constitutional guarantees. Either motion 
pictures may be censored or they cannot 
be. I can see no practical middle 
ground.” [Author's italics.] 


The Supreme Court's ruling, vague as 


it was in parts, did shake the structure | 


of pre-exhibition censorship and set in 
motion legal machinery to restrict se- 
verely the functions of the boards. In 
Maryland, for instance, the Attorney 
General informed the censors that the 
Supreme Court decisions had left them 


without power, and the statute without | 


force, except when dealing with films 
considered obscene or indecent in the 
accepted sense of those terms. 


To what extent the Maryland courts 


will uphold the Attorney General will | 
soon be seen. The censor board in Balti- 


more has banned Birth of a Nation, 


which had been shown in the state | 


before. The reason given was that the 


film tended to play up racial discrimina- | 


tion. 


Opinions on the desirability of censor- | 


ship are sharply divided. There are those 


who believe, with a great deal of vocal | 
conviction, that films exert a great influ- | 


ence on their audience and that uncen- 
sored movies present a danger to the 
public welfare and morality. 


There is the widespread contention, 
particularly within the industry, that 


movie censorship is based on archaic | 


laws that do not take into account the 
tremendous strides made, both in the 
medium and by the audience, during the 
past three decades; that the producers 


adhere to their own production code | 
which is quite strict, and that foreign | 


films brought into this country are sub- 
ject to inspection 
United States Customs authorities. 


There is also the argument that films 
are currently being shown over vast tele- 


vision networks on which they are not | 
subject to censorship of any kind prior | 


to their exhibition over the air. 

The future of censorship, and some 
say the future of the motion picture, now 
depends largely on whether the Supreme 
Court is willing to go all the way in 


making the constitutional guarantees of | 


a free press applicable also to the cellu- 
loid medium. 
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and approval by | 


HEDGEROW 
(continued from page 41) 


The process of keeping art and body 
together without making compromises has 
not been without personal sacrifices on 
the part of the Hedgerovians. Salaries 
are not large from a 167-seat theatre. 
Hedgerow’s contribution to the jet age 
is a battered station wagori which meets 
the Philadelphia customers at the sub- 
urban train and trolley stations. Its 
actors are seldom seen in the Quaker 
City smart spots, nor do they often pro- 
vide items for the columnists. Haber- 
dashers and couturiers shudder when 
they stroll in mufti along the city streets, 
and their autographs are not in very 
great demand. 


Hedgerow actors have forgone the re- 
wards which might follow twenty-nine 
years of such dedicated labor in another 
enterprise. Their professional ambitions 
are concentrated in two efforts — makirig 
Hedgerow an artistic success and dodg- 
ing worries about personal security. 


Many players of reputation have 
emerged from MHedgerow, or have 
worked with the group. Ann Harding, 
Morris Carnovsky, John Beal, Van 
Heflin, Richard Basehart, Alexander 
Kirkland, Allan Joslyn, Louisa Horton, 
Helen Craig, George Coulouris, Theo- 
dore Newton, Harry Bellaver, Henry 
Jones, Harry Sheppard are names which 
come to mind. 


There is always an apprentice group 


working at the theatre. In addition 
Hedgerow often takes young players un- 
der its wing at the request of ANTA 
and sometimes it has theatre students 
from other countries. 


But Hedgerow is operated by and for 
a nucleus of twenty-seven full-time and 
fourteen part-time actors. The twenty- 
seven, many of them with the company 
for years and many in residence on the 
theatre’s property, shape the policy un- 
der Deeter’s direction and share in the 
receipts—and deficits. They work at 
Hedgerow on a long-range basis and by 
an unwritten law, announce each Christ- 
mas whether they are staying or leaving 
at Christmas of the next year. That is 
their version of the “run-of-play” con- 
tract. 


As for its repertory, Hedgerow now 
has run up a total of 178 plays in its 
twenty-nine years, of which eighteen to 
twenty are kept in active production, 
with four to six added each year. 


Shaw leads the repertory with eight- 
een plays and the late playwright is 
more or less the institution’s ‘patron 
saint for reasons to be considered later. 
Shakespeare is represented by seven 
plays, as are O'Neill and Ibsen. Chek- 
hov has six plays in the repertory and 
Lynn Riggs, five. 


The late Sherwood Anderson’s Wines- 
burg, Ohio was given a world premiére 
in 1934, 

The current repertory includes Julius 
Caesar, She Stoops to Conquer, the 
Mark Twain-Bernard Evslin The Man 
That Corrupted Hadleyburg, In the 
Summerhouse, by Jane Bowles, Nathan 
the Wise, by Lessing, De Adamses, by 
Paula Jakobi, Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, by Pirandello, Yes Is for 
a Very Young Man, by Gertrude Stein, 
The Affairs of Anatole, by Schnitzler, 
A Highland Fling, by Margaret Curtis, 
A Phoenix Too Frequent, by Christopher 
Fry, Cycle for Concern, by Roland Ed- 
wards, and new productions of Chek- 
hov’s The Cherry Orchard and Moliére’s 
The Imaginary Invalid. The season also 
promises Blood Wedding, by Federico 
Garcia Lorca, Witches’ Sabbath, by 
Harry Granick and a production, Hell 
Scene and all, of Shaw’s Man. and 
Superman. 


The Shaw play was given originally 
in 1939, and, from all the records, that 
seems to have been the only time the 
play was produced in its entirety in 
America. As in the previous production, 
Hedgerow will start the play at 7 P. M. 
and the customers will be reconciled to 
missing the last train to Philadelphia. 


The tiny theatre, at once the joy and 
frustration of its actor-owners, is housed 
in an old stone snuff mill dating from 
the Revolutionary War era and is situ- 
ated in Moylan-Rose Valley, twenty 
miles from central Philadelphia and 
about two miles from Swarthmore. 


Before he started the Hedgerow, 
Deeter—a native of Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and a former Harrisburg 
newspaperman —had acted on Broad- 
way and at the Provincetown Theatre 
where he directed Susan Glaspell’s The 
Inheritors. He also directed and played 
in The Emperor Jones. 


When Deeter quit the Chautauqua in 
1923 and stalked the Delaware County 
roads, he had $9.15 in his pocket. Pass- 
ing the old stone mill, he noticed that 
it had embryonic stage equipment, hav- 
ing been used for local amateur Gilbert 
and Sullivan productions. He found the 
owner, negotiated a rental, and wired 
Ann Harding, Morris Carnovsky and the 
late Sidney Machat. They and some 
others duly arrived, and on April 21 the 
theatre opened with a production of 
Candida. Until 1930, Shaw's agents in 
America had been charging Hedgerow 
the $50 per performance demanded from 
amateur groups. This moved Deeter to 
correspondence. 


“When we began we had $9 and 
nothing for the stage,” he wrote the 
playwright. “This year, we have played 


(continued on page 89) 
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Ge olden 
foment 


A giddy chapter from 

the life of a Broadway producer 
who blew up in his 

lines when he met 


President Calvin Coolidge 


by John Golden 


“I wondered if he might not 
have Indian blood in him.” 


t STAND THERE stark naked, shuddering, 
shamefaced, in the high, wide window of a New 
York department store at 34th Street and Broadway, 
a thousand staring, sneering faces, a thousand mean 
fingers pointing at me and then - 
shriek. It is a dream the psychiatrists agree is a com- 
mon experience—not always with those details, but 
in its essentials. And yet it can’t compare with the 
state of terror in which I found myself on a certain 
memorable afternoon in, of all places, the White 
House. 


awaken with a 
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It was in the Coolidge Era — sometimes referred 
to as the Ice Age — and as with his predecessors, the 
President held occasional informal receptions for 
pilgrims: Elks, Rotarians, the Ancient Order of Clock 
Menders, even actors. 

At a stipulated hour on certain days these motley 
groups were permitted to enter the President’s office, 
shake Mr. Coolidge’s hand, receive a monosyllabic 
greeting and go on their way to the nearest exit. 

I knew nothing of these receptions. Certainly, I 
did not know that the late Joseph Drum had taken 
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advantage of the custom and arranged for the cast 
of Lightnin’, which I produced, to visit the White 
House. And so I was hardly prepared for what fol- 
lowed. Drum, by the way, was the greatest press 
agent I have ever had associated with me. Inci- 
dentally, he was the brother of General Hugh A. 
Drum. 


On the same day that my actors were to be pre- 
sented at the White House I lunched with John W. 
Weeks, the Secretary of War. After luncheon he said, 
“I’m going over to the White House. Don’t you want 
to come along and meet Mr. Coolidge?” I said, 
“Who wouldn’t?” 


At the White House I found another good friend, 
James J. Davis, then Secretary of Labor, now Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. He was in conference with 
Bascom Slemp, the President’s secretary. 

“Would you care to go in and meet the President 
now?” Slemp asked. 

I had already thought up a good answer for that 
one, so I said, “Who wouldn’t?” And Mr. Slemp, 
Mr. Weeks, Mr. Davis and I entered the Presence. 

There he was: the nation’s head, looking incred- 
ibly unlike a nation’s head — more like just a plain 
little man. 

As we stood there face to face, the President 
seemed to have nothing much to say to me, and I 
confess that at the moment I could think of nothing 


I was on the point of repeating the greeting with a 
“How?” of my own, but thought better of it. And 
so we stood there knee-deep in silence. 


Mr. Coolidge wasn’t exactly looking at me. He 
was — well, I can best describe it as eyeing me with 
a shade of suspicion, as a cop eyes a bum before he 
orders him to get-along-now-keep-moving. I was sure 
I had broken some White House rule. 

I wanted to run away. If this great hoarder of 
words could only have bellowed “Why do you come 
here to interrupt high affairs of State?” I would at 
least have been able to mumble an apology and 
get out. 

Dimly I heard Secretaries Weeks and Davis trying 
to say something nice about me: assuring the Presi- 
dent that I was a friend — merely a theatrical friend 
and the producer of the hit play, Lightnin’, but still 
a fairly trustworthy person. : 

We were standing near a window and Mr. Cool- 
idge became absorbed in watching something down 
below. I turned to Secretary Weeks. “Perhaps I’d 
better go,” I whispered. 

“No,” said Weeks, “don’t go. If he didn’t want 
you to stay he’d ask you to excuse him. He likes you.” 

“Likes me?” I echoed. “He hides his feelings well.” 


And then with an attempt at easy nonchalance I 
laughed and said something to the back of Mr. 


“A sea of unfamiliar faces, ranging from infancy to senility.” 


much that I had to say to him. So we stood — Silent 
Golden and this figure with thé reputation for mak- 
ing one word do the work of so many others that, 
when it came out, it was thin and exhausted. 


After a while, the granite features seemed to crack 
up a little; then came the blueprint of a smile and 
something that probably was meant to be, “How 
do?” All I heard of it, however, was a vague “How?” 

I recalled a news picture of a Western tribe deco- 
ratine /'m with the flamboyant headdress of a chief- 
tair wondered if he might not have Indian 
blood in him. 
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Coolidge’s left ear that was intended to be amusing. 
Mr. Weeks smiled. Mr. Davis smiled. I smiled. 


Then after a few centuries of cold interstellar 
silence the President said “Yes,” 
that conveyed finality. 


with an inflection 


Then the door opened, and Mr. Slemp, who had 
quietly disappeared earlier, came back and addressed 
the President: “The Lightin’ company is here, sir. 
Will you see them?” 


The President saved any strain on his vocal cords 


by nodding his head. continued on page 93) 
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ntinued from page 65 TIME: Immediately following 


the import of his leaving and springs 


into action. Cries of “we mus stop im’ AT RISE 
f 


HARRY BEATON runs on, stops 
ill the stage. All the men surge forward in the center, and looks from side to side 
TOMMY, who wildly as if he doesn’t know which way 


to go. The chorus is heard softly 
CHORUS sings) Harry Beaton! 
HARRY looks around him hysterically 
Harry Beaton! 


ACT TWO 


He looks again and then runs off right 
Scene | The chorus sings again, growing louder 
and louder until it reaches full voice 


wail ay ae As it sings, a few men run on from the 

S¢ oresi 1¢€a 1é oorde 

Brigadoon. By now th un | Salle eft and in pantomime divide themselves 
rig oon 10 the su 5 ‘ 


, , and take off in different directions 
and a mist beclouds the dark : ! 


ueeen af the tance 
green he forest 


Run an’ get 
The scene is get 1 
f the men ye men, or 


BEATON will never see 


rhythm another mornin 


Co an stop 
Go an’ stop ‘im 
Run, ye Highland men, 


Chorus (offstage): Harry 
Beaton! Harry Beaton! 


James Mitchell. 


or ye won't ken 
another day! 


SANDY, STUART DALRYMPLE, a member 
of Charlie’s family, anocus, and two or 
three others enter swiftly from the left 
They pause in the center and look 
around. The music continues under.) 


Us sings) Beaton sure came this 
wa 


we canna be too far behind ‘im, 


laddie 


7 ne of the men) 
Ye, there, head for the brae! 


Keep your eye ope’ or ye winna find 
laddie ! 


The man exits off right.) 


STUART DALRYMPLE: (sings Tll go 


down to the creek, 


An’, by God, if I see ‘im I'll throw 


m in it! 


He exits swiftly 


ANGUS To sanpy) Search the hill to 
the peak! 





To the rest) 
Find ‘im, lads, or tomorrow will never, 
never come! 


All exit off right. The chorus sings 
again. More men enter and illustrate the 
chase in pantomime. ) 


cnuorus: Run an’ get ‘im! 
Run an get ‘im! 

Run an’ get ‘im now 

or ye won't plough 


another meadow ! 


Go an’ stop ‘im! 

Go an’ stop ‘im! 

Run, ye Highland men, 
or ye won't ken 
another day! 

TOMMY and jEFF enter from the left 


tomMMy: Let’s separate. You go right 

and I'll go left. He can’t be too far 

from here. (Sings) 

If he comes into sight 

Hold him fast! Many lives are depend- 
ing on it! 

This must not end tonight! 

They must know that tomorrow is really 
gonna come! 


TOMMY exits downstage right. JEFF up- 
Chorus 


stage right. and pantomime 


again.) 
cnorus: Run an’ get ‘im! 
Run an’ get ‘im! 

Spread your human net 
but don’t forget 

that time’s agin ye! 


Go an’ stop ‘im! 

Go an’ stop ‘im! 

Run, ye Highland men, 
or ye won't ken 

inother day! 


Run an’ get ’im! 
Run an’ get ‘im! 


At this point there is a sudden discord 
in the orchestra and then silence. It lasts 
a few seconds. The music begins under. 
SANDY, STUART, TOMMY, ANGUS, and the 
others enter from the right. sanpy and 
ANGUS are dragging the body of HARRY 
BEATON. ANGUS kneels down over the 
body, looks up at the others, and sings: ) 


anocus: Lads, say a prayer, I’m afraid 
Harry Beaton is dead! 


tommy: (Leoking down) Looks like he 
fell on a rock and it crushed in his head. 


sTUART: Nobody wanted for Harry to 
be smitten down! 

All that we wished was to keep ‘im from 
leavin’ the town. 


anGus: Look ye, I understand! 
There’s no sense for us all to be sad 
about it! 
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This was clear God’s own hand, 
An’ we all should be grateful an’ glad 
about it! 


sTuART: (Pleadingly) Though it may be 
very true the lad here has said; 

Don’t tell the rest till tomorrow that 
Harry is dead! 

They'll find he’s dead tomorrow! 

Tell then all is right! 

There should be no more sorrow 

On this weddin’ night! 


ALL: (Speaking, and nodding under- 
standingly) Aye! (SANDY and ANGUS 
pick HARRY up and all start off left as 
the chorus sings.) 


cHorus: Thanks to heaven! 
Thanks to heaven! 

Thank the pow’rs that be, 
ye all will see 


another mornin’! 


Thanks to heaven! 
Thanks to heaven! 
Thank an’ thank again, 
ye'll ken 

another day! 


BLACKOUT 


SCENE: On the way from the forest. 
TIME: A few minutes later. 


AT RISE: FIONA, @ girl, and then four 
of the girls enter left 


FIONA: I thought I heard a cry from 
over there! (Indicates off right. mr. Mac- 
LAREN, ANGUS, and five of the men enter 
from the right. There is a moment of 
silence, then FIONA goes fearfully to her 
father.) 


FIONA: Well, Father? 


MR. MAC LAREN: "Tis all right now. He 
was stopped. (The women sigh “Thank 
God” and “Thank heaven” and run to 
the men.) 


FIONA: (To her father) Was he hurt 


bad? (ARCHIE BEATON enters left.) 


MR. MAC LAREN: No, dearie. Jus’ scratched 
a bit. There’s no need for grievin’ now. 
We mus’ go on with the weddin’ supper! 
(ARCHIE goes quickly to MR. MAC LAREN. 
FIONA leaves him and moves across 
toward the right as if searching. When 
she reaches the extreme right, she waits 
and keeps looking off.) 


arcHie: He dinna get away, Mr. Mac- 
Laren? 


MR. MAC LAREN: No, Archie. 


ARCHIE: Then where is my son? I want 


to see ‘im! I thank God ye stopped ‘im 
from his terrible intention, but I want 
to see ‘im. 


MR. MAC LAREN: He’s all right, Archie. 
He’s in good hands. "Tis better he be 
left alone for a while. Come join us for 
a bit o’ supper. 


ARCHIE: I’m too ashamed for ‘im, Mr. 
MacLaren. I canna join ye. (He moves 
toward the right.) 


MR. MACLAREN: But, Archie... ! (But 
ARCHIE exits right. MR. MACLAREN furns 
to the others.) Come, everybody. Back 
to the glen for some food an’ ale. The 
alarm is over! (They all start moving to 
exit left. FIONA turns to ANGUS.) 


> 


FIONA: Angus! Have ye seen Tommy 


AnGus: The American? Why, no, I 
dinna think he came back with us. 


FIONA: Oh, dear. (She turns and looks 
off right again. By this time most of the 
people have exited. MR. MACLAREN calls 
over to her.) 


MR. MACLAREN: Come, Fiano. (He exits 
FIONA turns and starts to cross the stage, 
then stops and looks back as tommy 
enters.) 


Tommy: Fiona! 


FIONA: (Running to him) Tommy! I 


thought ye might have gone. 
tomMy: No, I didn’t go. I couldn't 
FIONA: An’ ye’re all right? 

rommy: Of course I’m all right. 


FIONA: I'd have died if anything’ had 
happened to ye. (Going into his arms.) 
I love ye so 


rommy: You... 
FIONA: Aye! 


tommy: But how can you be sure of 
that after one day? 


FIONA: I dinna know. "Tis jus’ when a 
lass falls in or out of love she knows it 
right away. 


tommy: I wish it were that clear to me. 
FIONA: Why? 


tommy: Because I have the peculiar 
sensation I’m hearing my own secret 
being told. 


FIONA: Ye mean—ye think ye'’re in 
love with me? 


tommy: Think? What good does think- 
ing do? If I thought about it, it wouldn’t 
make any more sense than the miracle. 
(The music starts under.) But what I 
feel is something else. 
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FIONA: What do ye feel, then, Tommy? 


TOMMY: sings “There but for You 

Go I’) This is hard to say, 

but as I wandered through the lea 

I felt for just a fleeing moment 

that I suddenly was free 

of being lonely 

then I closed my eyes and saw 

the very reason why 

I saw a man with his head bowed low 

His heart had no place to go 

I looked and I thought to myself with 
a sigh: 

There but for you go I 


I saw a man walking by the sea 

Alone with the tide was he 

I looked and I thought as I watched 
him go by: 

There but for you go I. 

Lonely men around me, 

Trying not to cry 

Till the day you found me 


There among them was I 


I saw a man who had never known 

A love that was all his own 

I thought as I thanked all the stars 
in the sky: 

There but for you go I. 


The music continues 


FIONA: (Holding him close) Oh, Tom- 


my! Tommy, darlin’! 


tommy: I love you, Fiona. I guess that’s 
all there is to it 


FIONA: I've wanted to hear ye say it 
Even though it be at the last minute like 
this 


TOMMY Holding her away from him 


The last minute? 


FIONA: Aye Soon now tis the end of 


* 
our day 


Tommy: And then you TR 
He motions with his hand. Fiona nods.) 
But, Fiona, I can’t leave you. Not now 
I can’t. (Pauses then with hesitant ex- 
citement.) Didn't Lundie say someone 
could stay if he loved someone enough ? 


FIONA: Aye 


tommy: Well, that’s for me! Where do 
I go? Who do I talk to? Where do I 
get a passport to disappear? 


FIONA: ! 


In his arms again) Tommy 


Tommy! (They kiss 


tommy: I don’t want to be without you 


ever again. I'd be afraid to be. (sings 

I saw a man who had never known 

A love that was all his own 

I thought as I thanked all the stars in 
the sky: 


There but for you go I 


The music swells 


CURTAIN 


Scene 3 


SCENE: The glen 
time: A short while later. 


AT RISE: The wedding supper is on! 
There is music under as the scene begins 
CHARLIE and JEAN are upstage on a 
rock, The TOWNSFOLK are engaged in a 
After a 
amount of time of this sort of thing, the 
people stand back and MEG appears 


Country Dance reasonable 


MEG: sings “My Mother's Weddin 

Day’) Now if ye think this weddin’ day 
went jus a bit amiss, 

Then I will tell ye "bout a weddin’ far 
more daft than this 


Meg: The lad involved turned out to be no other but my pa, 


An’ by the strangest bit o’ luck, the woman was my ma! 


Pamela Britton, center 


The lad involved turned out to be no 
other but my pa, 
An’ by the strangest bit o’ luck, the 


woman was my ma! 


MacGregor, MacKenna, MacGowan, 
MacGraw, 

MacVitie, MacNeil, an’ MacRae; 

Ave, all of the folk in the village were 
there 

At my mother’s weddin’ day 

For Pa had asked his friend MacPhee, 

An’ Mac had come with May MacGee, 

An’ May invited ninety-three 

fo my mother’s weddin’ day. 

road came Ed MacKeen 


With half the town of Aberdeen 


Then up the 


cHorus: Aye, ev'ryone was on the scene 


At her mother’s weddin’ day. 


MEG: At quarter to five everybody was 
there, 

A-waitin’ around in the room 

MacVicker, MacDougall, MacDuff, an’ 
MacCoy, 

Everybody but the groom. 

An’ as the hours turtled by 

The men got feelin’ kind o dry 

An’ thought they'd take a nip o’ rye 

While a-waitin’ for the groom 

An’ while the men were dippin’ in 

The ladies started on the gin 


cuorus: An’ soon the room began to 
spin 


At her mother’s weddin’ day. 


meG: Then all of a sudden the liquor 
was gone: 

The gin an’ the whisky an’ all. 

An’ all of a sudden the weddin’ affair 

Had become a bonnie brawl. 

For Pete MacGraw an’ Joe MacPhee 

Began to fight for May MacGee, 

While May MacGee an’ Sam MacKee 


Were a-wooin’ in the hall 





“Brigadoon” 


There But For You Go I 


Lyrics by Music by 
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So cold an’ stiff was John MacVay 


They used ‘im for a servin’ tray 


cHoRUs: For ev ryone was blithe an’ gay 


At her mother’s weddin’ day 


MEG MacDuff an 
playin’ a game 
An’ usin’ MacCoy for the ball 


Mac Vitie were 


MacKenna was eatin’ the bridal bouquet 


An’ MacNeil hung on the wall 
When finally my father came, 
His eyes were red, his nose aflame 
He dinna even know his name 


He was drunkest of them all 


The people were lyin’ all over the roor 
A-lookin’ as if they were dead 


But Mother 


quick, 


uncovered the minister 
An’ she told ‘im: Go ahead 

So Pa kneeled down on Bill MacRae, 
An’ Mother kneeled on Jock MacKa 
The preacher stood on John MacVay 


An’ that’s how my ma was wed 


It was a sight beyond compare 


I ought to know, for I was there 


MEG AND CHORUS There never was a 
day as rare 


As my (her) mother’s weddin’ day! 


The music comes to a stop and then 
begins again. The people prepare them- 
selves to go back into the Country 
Dance. As they are doing so, CHARLIE 
and jEan steal silently off, waving good- 
by to a few as they go. MEG exits after 


her song. The TOWNSFOLK start to dance 
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they are all 


dance is 


au ihe 


JEFF then 


jerr: Hy! 


roMMyY: Jeff, I’m not going back with 


you! 


jyerr: Just for the record, what are you 


talking about? 


romMy: I'm staying here! 


jerr: You're pulling my bonnie leg, 


arent you? 


TOMMY No! I've never been more 
serious in my life. I tell you, Jeff, in 
one day I feel more a part of her and all 
this than I ever felt about Jane or any 


body or anything back home 


jerr: My dear boy, that’s because it is 
one day. But don't you realize if you 
stay here it’s for always? 


The funeral dance for Harry Beaton. 


Lidija Franklin, center 


omy: I know. 


And do you know how long always 


It's one hell of a long 


MMY I 


be a trial marriage, 
change your mind 


for six or seven hun 


I won't ever want to 


yu're absolutely positive that 


never come a time when you'll 
family, your friends, the life 


How can you know 


Because well, here’s where I 


iil think I'm crazy because I 
n her. And what’s more, I be 


this place 


jt You do not. You just want to 
This Highland voodoo town makes no 
we sense to you than it does to me. So 
can you believe in it when you 

t understand it? When you leave 

n a few wecks or even a few days 

ll forget all about it. You won't feel 

a thing. That’s the way a dream is 


tommy: What do you mean dream ? 


a dream 
Why, even now you're not really moved 


jerr: That's what this is: 
by it. You just think you are. 
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tommy: How do you know? 


jerr: Because I do. (Pauses a moment) 
Did you see that funeral here a mo- 


ment ago? 


rommy: Yes. Why? 


jer: I'm responsible for it. 


Tommy: What do you mean? 


yerr: Harry Beaton. I killed him. 


rommy: You did what? 


jerr: I killed him. Accidentally, of 
course, but nevertheless I killed him. Out 
in the forest tonight I suddenly saw him 
rushing past me from behind a_ bush. 
Without even thinking what I was do- 
ing, I stuck out my foot and down he 
went. And I heard his head hit a rock 


with a very nasty thud. 
rommy: My God, Jeff. I’m so sorry. 
jyerr: What in the world for? 


tommy: You must feel half dead inside 


jerr: On the contrary, I don’t feel a 
thing 


tommy: You actually don’t feel any- 


thing? 
jerr: Nothing. Except like going home. 
TOMMY: 


But why don’t you? 


jerr: Because this is a dream. A good 
one for you and a bad one for . 


tommy: Wait a minute, will you? 


jerF: You see, I’ve 
haven't I? 


confused you, 


tommy: Yes, you have. 

jerrF: And if you really believed as 
much as you think you do, I couldn’t do 
that. (MR. LUNDIE and FIONA enter from 
the right.) Tll wait for you outside the 
town. (He exits left.) 


FIONA: Tommy, what did he mean by 
that? 


MR. LUNDIE: Fiona tells me ye want to 
Stay, lad 


FIONA: Tommy, what is it? 


rommMy: It's no good, Fiona. I'm leaving. 
And it isn’t because I don’t love you. I 
think I do. But I guess I don’t trust my 
own feelings. 


FIONA: Ye mean ye’re not sure ye can 
accept everythin’? 


tommy: That's about it. 
MR. LUNDIE: Ye better hurry, Fiona. 


There’s not much time left. (He turns 
to exit and then stops.) Dinna feel 
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ashamed of yourself, Tommy. "Tis the 
hardest thing in the world to give every- 
thin’; even though ‘tis usually the only 
way to get everythin’. (He exits left. 


The music begins under) 
tommy: Do you understand at all? 


FIONA: (Looks at him, then sings) 
Dinna ye know, Tommy, 

That ye're all I’m livin’ for? 

So how can ye go, Tommy, 

When I'll need ye more and more? 


romMMyY: (kindly 


remember that way 


No, Fiona. You won't 

And neither will I. 

sings “From This Day On’) You and 
the world we knew 

Will glow till my life is through; 

For you're part of me 


From this day on. 


And 

Someday if I should love, 
It’s you I'll be dreaming of; 
For you're all I'll see 

From this day on 


These hurried hours were all the life we 
could share. 

Still I will go with not a tear, just a 
prayer 


That 

When we are far apart 

You'll find something from your heart 
Has gone! Gone with me 

From this day on. 


The music continues) 
(He speaks) 


You see? We mustn’t be sorry about 
anything. 


FIONA: I’m not. In fact, I shouldna be 
surprised if I'll be less lonely now than 
I was afore ye came. I think real loneli- 
ness is not bein’ in love in vain, but not 
bein’ in love at all. 


romMy: But it'll fade in time 


FIONA: No. It winna do that 
Through all the years to come 


(sings) 


An’ through all the tears to come 

I know I'll be yours 

From this day on. 

The lights begin to dim and the chorus 
is heard singing off stage.) 


cHuorus: Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 
Blooming under sable skies. 

Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 

There my heart forever lies. 

Let the world grow cold around us; 
Let the heavens cry above! 

Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 

In the valley there'll be love. 

(The song grows softer and softer. Over 
the fading song and dimming lights and 
the mist that slowly seems to be engulfing 
the glen, Tommy and FIONA speak.) 


FIONA: Oh, Tommy! ‘Tis the end ot 
our day! 


tommy: I'm sorry Fiona. To stay I had 
to have no fears and no doubts. And 
well . (He puts his arms around her 
. good-by. (They kiss. The voices are 
quite soft now. The lights are quite dim. 
As FIONA speaks she moves slowly cway 
from him, her voice becoming softer as 


she becomes cloudy in the darkening 
must.) 

FIONA: Good-by, Tommy . An’ dinna 
forget . . . any day any night 
that always an’ always . . . I love ye 

eee I love ye 
(Darkness! Silence! Then 
for but a moment, the lights come up a 
bit. FIONA is no longer there. The hazy 
distant view of the houses is gone. The 
stage is filled with a misty gray-yellou 


light. rommy looks at it fer a moment 


I love ye I love ve 


I love ye 


Then he turns and exits slowly right.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene 4 


SCENE: A bar in New York City. This 
is a small inset placed downstage right. 
It is like the end of an elliptical-shaped 
bar so that one gets the feeling the rest 
of the bar is off stage right. There are 
The rest of 


two or three stools in front 


the stage is blacked out. 
TIME: Late afternoon, four months later. 


AT RISE: A piano is heard off stage play- 
ire “cocktail music.” It fades as the 
scene begins. JEFF is seated on a stool 
Although not incoherent, he is quite ob- 
viously “pickled.” Behind the bar stands 
Frank, the 


bartender, looking like a 


bartender 


jerr: (Taking a sip from a glass 
What is this, Frank? D.D.T.? 


Ugh! 


FRANK: The usual, bourbon. 


jerr: Why do you say “the 
Have I been drinking it long? 


usual” ? 


FRANK: Continuously since you got back 
from Scotland four months ago. 


jerr: Well, I just decided I don’t like 
it. It’s not near as good as the whisky 


Mother used to make. Give me some gin 


FRANK: What'll you have with it, sir? 
yerrF: A little bourbon. 
FRANK: Yes, sir. 


yerr: (Shakes his watch) What time is 
it, Frank? I think my watch has stopped. 
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PRANK: (Looking at his wrist watch 


Six-ten, sir 


jerr: Hmph! I'd better be getting 
home FRANK hands him his drink 
Give me another one to take with me, 


Frank. I like to drink portal to portal 


FRANK Fixing it) It’s just about time 


for Miss Ashton to call, sir. 
jyerr: Who? 


PRANK: Jane Ashton, Mr. Albright’'s 
fiancée. Don’t tell me you don’t remem- 
ber her? 


jerr: All right, I won't. What about 
her? 


FRANK: Well, just about this time every 


day she either calls or comes in or both, 


looking for Mr. Albright 


jerr: She does, eh? (FRANK takes out a 
cigarette, jerr lights it, then takes it 
out of his mouth and smokes it 


FRANK: Yes, sir. From what I gather, 
she can't find him 


JEFF I'm glad you warned me. I'll 
drink up and get out of here 


FRANK: Don’t you like Miss Ashton, sir? 


jyerr: Oh, very much. But not when 
she’s stalking Mr. Albright. (He drinks 
I tell you, Frank, scratch the surface of 


any woman and she'll enjoy it 


FRANK: But where is Mr. Albright, sir? 


jerr: I don't know, Frank. He quit his 
job about a month ago, picked up his 


parcels, and vanished like Brigadoon 


FRANK: Like who? 


jerFr: That was the name of my brother 


who ran away TOMMY enters 


tommy: Hy! 


FRANK: Hello, Mr. Albright 


jerr: (Going to him) Tommy! My old 
friend Tommy He throws his arms 


around TOMMY 
tommy: How are you, Jeff? 


1EFF: (7Jo FRANK) It’s my old friend 
Tommy. He’s back. 


TOMMY: 


Hello, Frank 


jerr: Where’ve you been all month, 
Tommy ? 


rommy: Up on a farm in New Hamp- 


shire. 


yerr: A farm. Messing around in all 
that dirty dirt and everything. What 
were you doing there? 


tommy: Enjoying myself. A rye and 
soda, please, Frank. 
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jerF: Well, if that’s what you like, when 


you get married why don’t you buy one? 


tommy: I wonder if I want to get 
married, Jeff 


jerr: Why? 


TOMMY 


love with someone else. And I “canna’ 


Because, my dear tank, I'm in 


get over it. 
jerF: Oh! 


rommy: And the trouble is, because I 
can’t be with her I can’t be with anyone 
else. That’s why I went away. So many 
things remind me of her. When I’m with 
people and they're talking to me, they 
might say one little word that opens the 
door to a memory for me and suddenly 
I don’t hear them talking anymore. I'm 
a few thousand miles away with 

well, you know. Then slowly I come back 
to the conversation, they ask me a ques- 
tion and I don’t know what the hell 
they’re talking about, I haven't heard a 
word 


jerr: You must be fascinating company 


ToMMY: When I'm alone, it’s easier 
JANE ASHTON enters. She is in her late 
twenties, chic, very attractive, though 


perhaps a little severe.) 


Both men rise and she 
walks past JEFF into TOMMY’S arms 


JANE: Tommy! 


romMy: Hello, Jane 

jane: What a wonderful surprise! 
jerr: Hello, Jane 

yane: When did you get back? 
jerr: Hello, Jeff 

TOMMY: 


A little while ago. 


jerFr: How are you, Jane? 


JANE: (ignoring him) I've been worried 


half to death about you 
jerr: Fine, Jeff, how are you? 
JANE: Let me look at you 


jyerr: I’ve had a little cold, but other 
than that 

JANE: I must say you do look well 

So do you. 


TOMMY: 


jerrF: Well, I don’t want to eat and 
run. I think I'll go up to my room and 


have a drink 
rOMMY I'll see you, Jeff 
JANE: (half turning) Hello 


jerF: Good-by! Put it on the bill, 
Frank 


FRANK: Your bill, sir, is awfully high. 


jyerr: So am I. (He exits.) 


JANE: Tommy, why didnt you 


write me? 


rommy: Nothing to say, I guess. Drink’ 


jane: Old Fashioned, please. (FRANK 
gets busy) And why didn’t you wire me 
you were coming in? After all, darling, 
I did think the minute you'd get in town 
you'd call me or come to me 

or in fact, why didn’t you... (The 
instant she says the words “come to me,” 
FIONA’S voice is heard upsiage singing 
romMy turns from the bar and looks off 
dreamily. The lights come up behind the 
bar revealing FIONA against a misty Scot- 
tish background. As FIONA Sings, JANE 
continues talking, but in pantomime. Her 
mouth is moving, but no sound is forth- 
coming. She takes her cocktail from 
FRANK and says something to him. But 
no words are heard. Then she returns to 
romMy. Occasionally as her mouth is 
moving he nods to her.) 


FIONA sings) Come to me, bend to me, 
kiss me good day! 

Darlin’, my darlin’, ‘tis all I can say 

Jus’ come to me, bend to me, kiss me 

! 


good day! 


Gie me your lips an’ don’t take them 
away 


She exits and the lights dim completely 
out. The music fades out and the lights 
come up at the bar. We hear JANE 
The first part of her sentence 


ts barely audible and then she reaches 


peaking 


ull speaking voice 


JANE and I didn’t think) you'd 


want to do that, would you? 


romMy: Oh! Why er maybe. 


Jane: You mean you'd even consider it? 


rommy: What? 


yane: Commuting from sixty miles out 
of New York? 


romMy: Oh, no! I don’t want to do 


that 


jane: I didn’t think so. And I told Mr 
Jac kson 


rommy: Who? 


jane: Herbert Jackson 


TOMMY as if he knows) Oh! (Then 


Who's he? 


JANE I just told you. He’s the real 


estate man I've been working with. I 


told him you'd call him 

rommy: I can hardly wait. 

JANE: Please do. I’m trying so hard to 
arrange everything. Do you still want 
Jeff to stand up for you? 


romMy: Yes, if he can. Why? 


jane: Nothing. It’s just that he’s so 
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impossible these days. Everybody is bored 
to death with him. 


Tommy: I’m not interested in everybody, 
especially the everybody we know. 


JANE: You've certainly been antisocial 
since you returned from Scotland. If 
you really want to avoid everybody, why 
don’t we take Mr. Jackson’s house? It’s 
far away and right on the top of a high, 
beautiful hill . . . (Same business again 
FIONA is heard, then seen singing. Only 
this time she is nearer 


FIONA: (sings 
on the hill 

But when the mist is in the gloamin’ 

An’ all the clouds are holdin’ still, 

If ye’re not here I won’t go roamin’ 

Through the heather on the hill; 

The heather on the... 


... Through the heather 


? 


TOMMY turns sharply to JANE. The mo- 
ment he speaks, the half lights come up 


at the bar and blackout on the full 
stage 


romMy: No, Jane! No! 
JANE: No, what? 


Tommy: I can’t go through with it! 


There’s going to be no wedding next 
month. 


jane: Do you mean you're postponing 
it again? 


tommy: No, I am not postponing it. 
I’m calling it off for good! 


JANE: Calling it off! 
romMy: I can’t do it! Ever. 


JANE: You have a nerve. After all this 
time I’ve waited for you and tried to be 
patient and put up with your idiotic 
whims and temperament? 

roMMy: I’m sorry. It’s not your fault. 
You've been wonderfully kind to me. 
But something strange happened a few 
months ago that I can’t explain, and 
now I don’t fit here any more. 


jane: I think you're going clean out 


of your mind. But I refuse to stand here 
and argue with you in this bar! Let’s go 
home and . .. (Same business. CHARLIE 
and several of the TOWNSFOLK are seen 
all around behind him as the lights come 
slowly up on them.) 


CHARLIE AND TOWNSFOLK: Go home, go 
home, go home with bonnie Jean! 

Go home, go home, I'll go home with 
bonnie Jean! 


(The music continues and they seem to 
be walking away from him into the night. 
We hear Jane say:) 


yane: And if you think anyone else is 
going to put up with your nonsense, 
you're raving mad. So think that over, 
Mr. Albright, when you're all alone! 
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(She exits. Tommy stands and looks out 
front. FIONA appears again, this time 
very near him.) 


FIONA: I think real loneliness is not 
bein’ in love in vain but not bein’ in 
love at all. 


tommy: You understood, Fiona—TI 


didn’t. 


FIONA: (sings “From This Day On’) 
You walkin’ through the heather 

When we were there together, 

rhat’s all I'll see 

From this day on. 


romMy: You were right. It never faded 
sings) These hurried hours were all the 
life we could share. 
Still 1 will go with not a tear, just a 
prayer 


That 


FIONA: Through all the years to come 
An’ through all the tears to come 


FIONA AND TOMMY: I know I'll be yours 
From this day on. 

She begins to walk back as the chorus 
is heard upstage singing.) 


cuorus: Come ye from the hills! 

Come ye from the mills! 

Come ye in the glen! 

Come ye, bairn, 

Come ye, men! ... 

(They reach full voice. Bagpipers are 
heard. It all swells and swells as TOMMY 
turns to the bar and hurriedly picks up 
the telephone. Then: ) 


TOMMY: (on the phone — 
Hello? Room 732, please ! 
Jeff? Are you sober? 

I want to go back to Scotland. 
Never mind what for! 


over chorus) 


... Do you want 
to come with me? 

Well, get plane 
away! ... 

I know it isn’t there, but I want to see 
where it was. . 

Who cares if it doesn’t make sense? .. . 

I want to go... . 


reservations right 


(The voices are fortissimo.) 
I want to go, do you hear? 
want to go! 


BLACKOUT 


Scene 5 


SCENE: The forest. This is the same as 
Act One, Scene 1. 


TIME: Three nights later. 


AT RISE: TOMMY and JEFF walk on from 
the right. They look around them for a 
moment in silence 


tommy: It’s unbelievable! Awful and 
unbelievable ! 


yerr: (quite drunk) What is awful and 
unbelievable ? 


tommy: To think that somewhere out 
there — between the mist and the stars 
—there’s somebody I want so terribly. 
She’s not dead. She’s only asleep. And 
yet I'll never see her again. 


JEFF: Did you come all the way over 
here just to say that? You could have 
told me that on the phone in New York 
for a nickel. 


tommy: No. I'll tell you why. She be- 
came so alive to me that I had to come 
back and see for myself that the place 
really wasn’t here. 


jerF: It didn’t work that way for me. 
It’s so much like a dream now that I'd 
have to work hard to convince myself it 
happened at all. 


TOMMY: 


There's the 


between us. 


big difference 


jerF: Tell me about it. 


tommy: I found that sometimes what 
you believe in becomes more real to you 
than all the things you can explain away 
or understand. (He looks around for a 
moment.) God! Why do people have 
to lose things to find out what they 
mean? 


jyerr: Well, take a last look and let's 
start walking. I got lost around here 
once. (He turns to move to exit, when 
suddenly singing is heard softly in the 
distance. It is the chorus singing.) 


cuorus: Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 
Blooming under sable skies. 
Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 

There my heart forever lies, 

Let the world grow cold around us: 
Let the heavens cry above! ° 
Brigadoon, Brigadoon, 

In thy valley there'll be love! 


(The singing continues under the follow- 
ing sequence. When it first starts, TOMMY 
and yerr look at each other in bewilder- 
ment. Then suddenly MR. LUNDIE ap- 
pears from the left. He is very sleepy. 
He walks half over to tommy, then stops 
and peers at him.) 


MR. LUNDIE: Tommy, lad! Ye! My, my! 
Ye mus’ really love her! Ye woke me 
up! (Tommy and jerF just stare at him 
in astonishment.) Come, lad. (He holds 
out his hand. tommy walks toward it as 
one in a trance.) Ye shouldna be too sur- 
prised, lad. I told ye when ye love some- 
one deeply anythin’ is possible. (They 
start to walk off right. MR. LUNDIE stops 
and looks up at him.) Even miracles. 
(Just before they exit, Tommy turns and 
looks back at je¥rr, who stands looking 
at them in bewilderment. The chorus 
swells and TOMMY and MR. LUNDIE exit.) 


CURTAIN 
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SHORT-ORDER PATRIOTISM 


(continued from page 35) 


Arthur 
Googie 


For White Corridors the J 
Rank people have fixed up 
Withers to look and behave more like 
Claudette Colbert than one would have 
thought possible. This is a foolish dis- 
guise Miss Withers having too much 
personality and ability of her own to 
travel on anyone else’s passport but 
it is at least appropriate for the occasion 
The briskly efficient, deeply emotional, 
wryly good-humored and oh, so wom- 
anly heroine of White Corridors is a part 
Miss Colbert has been playing most of 
her screen life. The characterization has 
the drawback that it reduces all the 
males in the cast to awkward schoolboys, 
but movie makers have not found it for 
that reason the less popular with 


matinée audiences 


Next to newspaper offices, hospitals 
are perhaps the favorite setting for writ- 
rs of marshmallow-realism: White Cor- 
ridors runs the sticky gamut. The tal- 
ented lady doctor (Miss Withers) must 
choose between love and fame. Her 
research lover (James Donald), a man 
so noble he rarely remembers to eat, 
becomes infected with the very germ he 
is studying and she must decide whether 
or not to administer a dangerous, un- 
tested serum. Love and the serum pre- 
vail. Meanwhile, in other parts of the 
hospital, the splendid head surgeon 
Godfrey Tearle) is expelling his young 
puppy of a son from the resident staff, 
a little boy is dying with the most touch- 
acidulous 


ing sang-froid and _ various 


nurses are demonstrating that warm 


hearts beat beneath their starched 


bosoms 


Basil Radford has been injected into 
the picture rather like a stimulant into 
a mild kidding 


of nationalized medicine, about which 


a jaded horse. His part 


Mr. Rank may well have misgivings) is 
only vaguely connected with the main 
proceedings, but as always it is a 
pleasure to see his purposeful but baffled 


face 


In contrast to the above, Lawrence 


Huntington, directing for Associated 
British Studios, has managed to throw 
an atmosphere of attractive plausibility 
over the admittedly outlandish plot of 
The Franchise Affair 


as quiet and decorous a mystery picture 


This is probably 


as has even been made; it is a little 
talkative and it lacks the salty excite- 
ments of blood and death. But the pre- 
dicament is sufficiently painful and the 
characters are made so very convincing 
that one can readily work up a strong, 
partisan interest in the case. The Jose- 
phine Tey novel from which the picture 


is made has been a mystery classic for 


some time. Suspense is of second impor- 
tance; the real fun is in watching the 
intended victims escape from the dan- 
gerous but somewhat ludicrous trap. The 
acting by Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison, 
Marjorie Fielding and Ann Stephens is 
sturdy British workmanship. 


Island Rescue 


The English have a national weakness 
for much ado about nothing. Solemn 
debates and harrowing adventures moti- 
vated by the most trivial ends electrify 
the British sense of humor to a degree 
that sometimes puzzles other peoples 
The Tawny Pipit was an example of this 
sober frivolity, and a new pretty good 
one is Rank’s Island Rescue, wherein a 
small but intrepid commando party 
sneaks onto one of the Channel Islands 
early in World War II and kidnaps a 
pedigreed pregnant cow from under the 
David 
Niven and Glynis Johns lead the in- 
vaders and fall in love both with the 
cow and cach other. If you can swallow 
the mock heroics and the roguish refer- 
ences to the bovine lady's condition, you 


noses of the German garrison 


will find that the picture works up some 
acceptable suspense and offers a few 
ingenious surprises. The kindly German 
commandant, played by George Cou- 
louris, is a good deal harder to swallow 
I kept wondering what villainy he had 
done on the mainland to earn this cushy 
offshore post 


Diplomatic Courier 


Diplomatic Courier, featuring Tyrone 
Power, belongs to the long chase or 
luxury-train species of family melo- 
drama. Power, a State Department mes- 
senger, is dragooned by fate (and a 
relentless American colonel assigned to 
counterintelligence) into the hideously 
dangerous game of playing rabbit to 
draw the Slavic wolves. Most diplo- 
matic couriers are thoroughly unimagi- 
native young men hired for the boring 
job of sitting month after month in an 
airplane with a briefcase locked to one 
wrist and their pockets full of paper 
novels 


It isn’t at all the kind of work that 
would suit a jumpy, ambitious chap like 
Power, but then the picture gives you to 
understand that he is employed in situa- 
tions where routine courier service would 
be fatally inadequate. I’m a little an- 
noyed by the suggestion that our State 
Department mail is handled with quite 
so much razzle-dazzle, but aside from 
that the film is a tingler and, though no 
lady vanishes, Patricia Neal and Hilde- 
garde Neff are forever perched on the 
edge of oblivion. The picture will be 
especially appreciated by connoisseurs of 
European train whistles. 
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The good postwar Italian movies have 
been played for the most part in settings 
of urban poverty and told in a mood 
of bleak realism. It does not follow that 
any grim Italian picture of the city poor 
is worth shipping all the way over here. 
Two of the current imports have little 
but their tears to recommend them. 


Water Birds 


Water Birds is the latest Disney nature 
short in the series of which Seal Island 
and Beaver Valley were earlier examples 
It was made with the cooperation of the 
National Audubon Society and the Den- 
ver Museum of Natural History. 

Like its predecessors, Water Birds con- 
tains material that is beautiful, aston- 
ishing and universally interesting; it was 
shot by sixteen cameramen who, working 
with love and patience, brought back 
miracles of the most difficult observation. 
But, as before, the producer seems to 
mistrust the appeal of his subject matter 
and to feel the need for dressing it up 
with cutting-room trickery. Wild animals 
are frequently amusing, but Disney uses 
repetition, juxtaposition, commentary 
and sound effects to make nature seem 
an endless slapstick comedy. Pelicans 
may not be graceful but neither are they 
burlesque comedians. And, at the end, 
when by editing he forces the birds into 
the artificial rhythms of a great sym- 
phonic “production number,” Disney is 
as vulgarly arty as the colored lights on 
Niagara Falls. However, the shots them- 
selves are superb and one can always 
walk out when the phony finale becomes 
intolerable 


A Time for Greatness 

Few will probably get a chance to see 
A Time for Greatness, an educational 
short made by the American Friends 
Service Committee, a “Quaker view of 
United States foreign policy.” It is not 
an outstanding documentary: The edit- 
ing is too staccato, many of the newsreel 
shots are stale and the argument is never 





quite driven home. But it is a pleasure 
and a relief to know that there are still 
people in this country who think that an 
arms race is poor peace insurance, that 
talking is preferable to shouting and that 
there are two sides to every argument 
and a middle way through most of them. 
Peace has become a disreputable word 
since the Communists perverted it to 
their own uses; fortunately, the Quakers 
had a prior lien on the word and use it 
in its original meaning. 


HEDGEROW 

(continued from page 77) 
164 performances of twenty-five plays; 
seventeen performances and three plays 
were yours. Now if this group of men 
and women who band themselves to- 
gether to make this theatre their life 
is not professional, I do not know what 
is. We cannot afford to pay $50 a per- 
formance because a good rain at 7:30 
in the city means we play to $14 and 
we don’t think you want money which 
does not come in at the gate.” 

The reply from ‘Shaw came via 
Blanche Patch, his secretary. “Mr. Shaw 
says that if his American agents persist 
in classifying Hedgerow as an amateur 
theatre, it had better deal directly with 
him.” With this lever Hedgerow not 
only entered into a contract with Shaw, 
but got professional royalty rates from 
other playwrights as well. 

The future? That remains to 
be seen. Because of terrain and archi- 
tecture, the theatre cannot be enlarged. 

At the present time, under the direc- 
tion of Miriam Phillips, a member of the 
company since its second year in 1924, 
the players are at work on what they 
call a “credo questionnaire.” 

This period of introspection is sup- 
posed to bring answers to such questions 
as “will they seek subsidization for the 
sake of expansion?” .. . “will they 
trade the old mill for a more central 
location?” “will they tempt an- 
other invasion of Philadelphia?” 
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could be worse than that of impotence. 
Ibsen has not escaped it. Anthony Ludo- 
vici, shortly after the first World War, 
brought out a fierce indictment of west- 
ern men for giving in to the feminists 
Naturally the author of A Doll's House 
received his attention; and he was dis- 
posed of as follows: 

“Ibsen was a Puritan, and al 
though he married and had a son, it 
seems not unlikely that he was below 
normal capacity in sex Professor 
Downs of Cambridge, the latest Ibsen 
scholar to publish, thinks that the dram 
atist “contemplated the complete union 
of the sexes with . abhorrence,” and 
speaks of his “frigid temperament.” 

It appears not to matter that we can 
read Ibsen’s romantic early love poems 
or note that he fathered a son by a 
servant girl in his teens, or was happil 
married for half a century, or fell pas 
sionately in love with a young girl whe: 
he was in his sixties. Unluckily for his 
reputation with Mr. Judovici and Pro 
fessor Downs, he did not elope with 
Fraulein Bardach, but broke off the 
affair before it had gone too far. If h« 
had acted like Goethe, whom he once 
characterized as “that billy goat,” he 
might now be considered a respectable 
character by the critics 

Most people seem to take a dislike to 
Ibsen from first impressions and never 
get over it. Those familiar photographs 
and paintings of his later years, with the 
lips pursed and drooping at the corners, 
and the fierce, sour expression, are prob- 
ably the chief cause. And most produc- 
tions of the plays, with the accent on 
gloom, confirm the impression. Critics 
like Professor Phelps also have added 
their bit, by innuendo if not direct at- 
tack. He spoke of Ibsen’s idealized char- 
acters as “free from every law except 
the law of copyright.” Anything to make 
the undergraduates snicker! — even if it 
involves implying in one phrase two 
false charges against a great poet: that 
Ibsen believed in lawlessness and that he 
was deeply concerned only with making 
money. 

Actually, he believed that real law 
must come from within the free soul and 
cannot be imposed by force. He suffered 
enormous financial losses because Nor- 
way did not have copyright laws te pro- 
tect him abroad. Yet no _ successful 
dramatist has ever been so heedless of 
popular taste and of the easy money to 
be got from pandering to the box office. 
He died only moderately well-off, while 
his Danish publisher grew rich and 
theatre people all over the world profited 
by unpaid-for productions of his plays 

The clichés about Ibsen are self- 
perpetuating. Suppose a director decides 
to do an Ibsen play. Will not his view 
of Ibsen the man influence his interpre- 
tation? Of course it will. If he expects 
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Ibsen the Detestable 


Continued from page 23) 


the play to be “gloomy,” gloomy it is 
sure to be. If he thinks Ibsen merely 
attacked outworn moral conventions, and 
has nothing of importance to say to us 
today, he will be tempted to cut or tone 
down instead of respecting the text. Or 
he may do Ibsen honor, as he thinks, by 
rewriting him in line with current politi- 
cal interests, as did Arthur Miller in 
turning An Enemy of the People into an 
antifascist melodrama. If the director 
respects the text, but thinks that “Ibsen's 
plays today are nothing more than mu- 
seum pieces” (I quote a newspaper 
drama critic), both director and actors, 
and after them audiences, will come to 
Dryden 
called “a yawning kind of expectation,” 


the performance with what 


and get what they expect 


\ profound feeling of inferiority ex- 
plains much that is central in his char- 
acter. Until he was eight years old his 
father was a leading citizen of Skien 
the Norwegian town where Henrik was 
born) and his family one of the first 
families in a place where such things 
really mattered. Then the father went 
bankrupt. Henrik never got over the 


consequent humiliation and 


poverty 
Moreover, he had an emotional conflict 
about his father. He was proud of his 
lineage; he admired his father’s wit; and 
he looked back with regret to the old 
days of open-housed hospitality. But he 
hated the bankrupt who drank and 
tyrannized over his family and gave his 
son no help, but forced him to leave 
home penniless to be a druggist’s appren- 
tice at fifteen 

And Henrik’s mother, gentle and 
pious, let herself be tyrannized. Henrik 
loved her, but he must also have de- 
spised her weakness. And he felt guilty 
for abandoning and not helping her 
though financially he was unable to 
until he was close to forty and it was 
too late), and especially for refusing to 
accept the pietistic faith that she and his 
beloved sister embraced. 


“Master-builder’ Solness says to 


Hilda: “I came as a boy from a pious 
home in the country. And so it seemed 
to me that church building was the 
noblest task I could set myself.” But Sol- 
ness stopped 


building churches, and 
Ibsen stopped writing dramas of ideal- 
istic seeking. Like Solness, Ibsen felt 
guilty. He had the vocation to be a 
Protestant preacher, but he could not 
embrace the faith. His playwriting, psy- 
chologically speaking, was a substitute, 
but an incomplete and unsatisfying one 

There were other sources for his feel- 
ing of inferiority and guilt. One was the 
affair with the servant girl. She was ten 
years his senior, and he was a shy, 
dreamy, inexperienced adolescent. For 


fourteen years, during his period of 
greatest financial difficulty, he had to 
pay toward his son’s support. He never 
acknowledged his natural son and hid 
the episode in utter silence. 

It was the more disgusting to Henrik 
because he was not only piously brought 
up but also ardently romantic, in the 
fashion of the time. The lyrics of his 
teens, following this fashion, are full of 
longing for a “dream woman.” They are 
not mere exercise, but really felt. The 
most individual feelings in them come 
from his experience. He felt hopeless of 
success in love, for was he not miserably 
poor, exiled in a tiny corner of the 
country, ill-educated, an outcast, de- 
filed ? 

People overcompensate for feelings of 
inferiority. On a material level Ibsen 
bolstered his ego with outer supports as 
he was able to find them. As soon as he 
could afford to, he dressed to the last 
detail of “respectability,” so that Swiss 
children, where he spent his summers, 
mistook him for a priest. He collected 
old masters; he found comfort in wear- 
ing medals and in getting an honorary 
doctor's degree. He was a short man: 
so much the more he needed the extra 
dignity of which 
critics have found ridiculous. He was 
physically timorous and worried like an 
old maid about possible dangers to him- 
self or his family. All the more he 
showed moral courage in play after play 
that challenged and affronted the public 
He had refused to be a preacher. In- 


manner unfriendly 


stead he took his poetic vocation with 
intense moral earnestness, trying to con- 
vince himself that it was equally worthy 
before God. 

He was at war with himself. He 
longed to be great, and he longed for 
domestic love. The aspiration toward 
greatness meant an egotistical climb at 
the expense of others, and the conse- 
quent failure in love brought about an 
inevitable fall. Almost all his heroes 
climb, in a literal or figurative sense, 
and fall at the end. Their conflict could 
never be resolved in life, for their con- 
flict was Ibsen’s own unresolved one. 


At the same time his extraordinary 
objectivity enabled him to view even his 
faults with irony and grim humor. And 
as he grew older he tended to find peo- 
ple more ridiculous than tragic — him- 
self first of all. Even as a young man he 
tended to begin a play with an idealist 
view of its protagonist, but the better he 
knew the hero, the more he turned 
toward a satirical view. In later years 
he felt a bit ashamed of the “crusading” 
spirit in which he had written Brand. 

In spite of this cynical disillusionment 
he was never cynical about genuine love 
between man and woman, and his own 
home life was one of deep and endur- 
ing affection. He was married in 1858 
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and he died in 1906. During forty-eight 
years he was sustained and inspired by 
his strong-hearted wife Suzannah. They 
had one son, Sigurd. Ibsen’s penny- 
pinching, which had become a_ habit 
from thirty years of poverty, was now 
justified by the one desire to provide for 
Sigurd 

De Tre (These Three) is the title of 
a book of memoirs by Sigurd’s widow 
Bergliot, daughter of Ibsen's life-long 
friend and rival Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
The book was published in Norway in 
1948, and a translation is now being 
published in England. For the first time 
it gives us an intimate, sympathetic, and 
informed picture of Ibsen’s domestic 
life. Earlier memoirs such as Paulsen's 
and Dietrichson’s portray the household 
as seen by friends. The biographies have 
drawn largely from these and the pub- 
lished letters. Bergliot Ibsen makes the 
three people human beings, seen from 
within their domestic circle. 

It was, to be sure, an exclusive little 
family, but circumstances made it so. 
In the sixties Ibsen was in desperate 
trouble financially and professionally; he 
saved himself as a dramatist by escaping 
to Italy from the hostility, indifference, 


In considering the play to be the 
thing, Mr. Browne consistently offers the 
best in dramatic literature. It is not his 
main purpose to produce new plays, but 
he has done so whenever he has found 
one which he thinks will interest his sub- 
scribers and merits the public’s attention. 


Besides the relief from unnerving pres- 
sure for changes from anyone who feels 
himself entitled to an opinion during the 
rehearsals of his play, the playwright 
finds with equal relief that the equally 
unnerving question of money does not 
intrude during that exacting time. He is 
not harried by the thought of mounting 
expense. He understands and accepts 
certain conditions in the beginning: 
That the sets are to be designed and 
built in the theatre’s own workshop and 
will be as suitable as possible; that only 
forty percent of the cast can be drawn 
from Equity membership. 

And now I come to the subject of the 
audience the playwright will find at the 
Playhouse. 

An audience may not always respond, 
it is true, to the play which is notable 
chiefly for good writing or the beauty 
of an idea; but it can be counted on 
invariably to solve the playwright’s real 
problem for him: The presence or ab- 
sence of that mysterious X-quality in 
his work — the element which traps at- 
tention and creates dramatic magic. 

In Pasadena this general audience is 
representative of the best in American 
life. Here are the great Huntington 
Library and Museum, the famous Cal- 
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and scorn of his countrymen in Chris- 
tiania. He remained an exile until the 
early nineties. Each time he paid Nor- 
way a visit he was gossiped about, criti- 
cized, and harried to join one side or 
the other in partisan controversies. On 
his second visit an old friend denounced 
him publicly. Later the university offi- 
cials, bound by red tape, refused to 
accept Sigurd’s German degree. When 
he finally settled in Christiania, it was 
because Sigurd had decided to live there 
Thus for years the family lived more 
or less isolated in Italy or Germany. 

When he was poor, Ibsen could not 
afford to give his wife the birthday pres- 
ents he wanted, and took to giving her 
instead IOU’s in the form of “bank 
notes,” to be redeemed when funds were 
available. As Bergliot Ibsen explains, 
“Ibsen decorated his notes with oak 
leaves and little heads of cats. [‘Kat’ was 
one of his pet names for his wife.] But 
first and foremost [he used] the emblem 
of Mrs. Ibsen’s other pet name, ‘Eagle’ 
.. . That was not the Prussian eagle, as 
people supposed; it was the emblem of 
his wife — the eagle of the home.” Play- 
fully he continued: this custom long after 
it was necessary 


PLAYWRIGHT'S PARADISE 
(continued from page 37) 


Tech, and recently the Ford Founda- 
tion; any number of universities and 
schools; hotels filled from autumn to 
spring with travelers from all parts of 
the world; and an outstanding number 
of residents who have wealth, education, 
leisure, and taste. The fact that this 
audience exists means a great deal to 
the playwright seeking an appraisal of 
his work, for it is always a satisfaction 
to be judged by competence. 

Every playwright knows that any play 
requiring more than one set and a small 
cast is almost impossible to finance for a 
Broadway production except through 
“names.” Furthermore unless the atten- 
tion of both audience and press is, so to 
speak, raped the first night there is little 
hope of a play’s finding any audience 
except from a bookshelf. The more im- 
portant the event, the higher the expec- 
tation, the more flatteringly angry is the 
punishment when a play disappoints on 
that fatal first night. And everywhere, 
all over the country, these angry reports 
are published, so that a play which has 
failed to excite New York has little 
chance of success on tour even though 
audiences, quite as captious in taste 
though less restive in mood, might find 
it more interesting than others which 
New York has acclaimed 

This condition is sad; sad for the 
playwright who finds his territory small 
indeed; sad for those actors who place 
their hopes in a venture and can count 


His love for his wife was warmed by 
the profoundest gratitude. A little poem 
he published in 1871 is to her. It is 
called “Thanks.” (Thanks is tak in Nor- 
wegian; and fak is her pet-name spelled 
backward.) A prose rendering in part: 

Her sorrow was the troubles that en- 
cumbered my path; her joy the spirits 
that bore me onward. Her home is out 
on the sea of freedom, where the poet's 
skiff can mirror itself . . . Her goal is to 
fire my soul to flame, and no one can 
guess who proffered the help. And just 
because she expects no thanks, I sing 
and print a song of thanks 

When he was dying, his last words 
were not, as the legend has it, “On the 
contrary ...” but were: “My sweet, 
sweet wife, how kind and good you 
have been to me!” 

This is the “detestable” personality 
of one of the world’s greatest dramatists. 
Ibsen was a man of deep feeling, and his 
primary theme was love. From his first 
play to his last he shows in dramatic 
action that no man can prosper who 
puts ambition before love, and that only 
by the mutual love between a man and 
a woman can he be truly free and truly 
fortunate 


on nothing if it fails; and very sad for 
the millions of theatregoers who find 
relief and refreshment in the skill of the 
theatre. The civilizing influence of the 
drama is beyond all computing. Yet we 
in America with our expensive fancies 
and luxuries have few theatres of im- 
portance dedicated to a presentation, 
without profit, of works of dramatic art. 
There is no stupidity in world politics 
to equal this. We need expect nothing 
from the federal government. But is it 
too much to hope that our great cities, 
our states even, may some day in a burst 
of civic pride and hope, grant endow- 
ments out of the millions being spent on 
education for the founding of institu- 
tions cut to the Pasadena Playhouse pat- 
tern? It is true that the California 
Legislature has designated the Playhouse 
the official “State” theatre, but I have 
heard of no endowment by the State 
which might be used to broaden its 
activities or as pensions for those giving 
their lives to serving its ideals. Not that 
the Playhouse needs or perhaps wants 
such aid from the State. But sooner or 
later the lesson will be learned — the 
lesson of a government’s obligation to 
those who make its songs and its plays, as 
well as to those for whom they are made. 


Meanwhile, this is what the Pasadena 
Playhouse offers our playwrights — and 
in doing so offers plays, which can be 
seen nowhere else in this country, to 
those to whom a stirring theatrical mem- 
ory is almost as dear as a deep personal 
experience. 
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Two Pennies 
(Continued from page 69) 


not averse to spoofing itself and the 
better for it; Three Women, a moder- 
ately well done group of three Maupas- 
sant short stories which reveal the 
delicious femininity of their leading 
characters (two episodes of which will 
undoubtedly give American film censors 
apoplexy ; in fact, it is not likely to be 
shown in the United States at all.) 

Another French entry was We Are All 
Murderers, Andre Cayatte’s gruesome 
account of capital punishment in France 
apparently still the guillotine). The 
latter film won a “Prix Special du Jury,” 
which must be taken as a kind of honor- 
able mention for effort. Despite many 
effective moments, the film’s dramatic 
structure is so contrived that the 
“message” of the film is diluted. 

If the sum of the Fifth International 
Film Festival at Cannes seems disappoint- 
ing, it should be realized that, in view 
of the vast number of mediocre films 
made each year, it is important that a 
film like Two Pennies’ Worth of Hope is 
brought to the attention of the greater 
part of the film-going world. If it did 
not win such a prize its distribution would 
undoubtedly be limited to the country of 
its origin, just as last year ai Venice the 
discovery of Rashomon brought to an in- 
ternational audience a very fine film 
which otherwise would have gone al- 
most unnoticed. 


Vamp Until Ready... 


Continued from page 71) 


of our people understand the spirit of 
the show and cooperate. 

Lest the impression be gotten that all 
our ad-libs are carefully written into the 
script, let me correct that idea. Such is 
not the case. Approximately thirty per 
cent of an hour's show is done from 
script. This includes the comedy sketches 
which our writers prepare. We integrate 
them into the show where we feel laughs 
are important to the pacing 


Of course the writers can’t do every- 
thing. They're limited by the nature of 
the medium and we like it that way. We 
want simple sketches, easily produced 
We're just as happy with a dozen satis- 
fied chuckles as with three belly laughs 

I think my years in radio were the 
best preparation I could have had for 
TV. I'm really doing the same thing I 
did for seventeen years in radio, talking 
heart-to-heart, so to speak, with the 
audience. We're not afraid of lulls, be- 
cause the emotional climate on a daytime 
show like ours is more easygoing than on 
the evening programs. 

It’s easygoing and yet it takes hard 
work in preparing material, rehearsing 
and planning production effects. 


Showbusiness Women 
(Continued from page 45) 


everybody in each department around 
the conference table. Although we were 
six men and one girl, we never thought 
of it in those terms.” 

Unquestionably Broadway's prettiest 
producer, Miss Stone first appeared on 
the stage with her father, did motion 
pictures, and started producing radio 
shows. Of her experience as a producer 
she said: “I can never forget the thrill 
of standing in the back of the theatre 
at the Winter Garden, the Shubert, or 
the 46th Street and hearing a packed 
house raise the roof with laughter while 
they forgot their troubles.” 

Her ambition is to produce a musical 
comedy with Judy Garland, Dean Mar- 
tin and Jerry Lewis; with the score by 
Harry Warren and Johnny Mercer, 
Johnny Burke and Jimmy Van Heusen, 
or Frank Loesser. Sets: Mielziner. Cos- 
tumes: Alvin Colt or Miles White 
Choreography: Jerome Robbins. Direc- 
tor: Jack Donohue or Bretaigne Windust 


Mrs. Rita Allen (Associate Producer, 
The Grass Harp) 


Mrs. Rita Allen was a heavy investor 
and Saint-Subber’s associate in the pro- 
duction of The Grass Harp, the drama- 
tization by Truman Capote of his own 
novel 

She would like to produce a musical 
comedy with a book by Abe Burrows, 
starring Helen Gallagher, Ray Bolger 
and Robert Fortier. Choreography: 
Gower Champion. Sets: Raoul Pene du 
Bois. Costumes: Miles White. Music and 
lyrics: Jule Stein and Harry Cahn, who 
worked together as a team on High 
Button Shoes 


Mrs. Ethel Reiner (Associate Producer, 
Four Saints in Three Acts 

A comparative newcomer among wom- 
en producers is Mrs. Ethel Reiner, who 
helped ANTA revive Virgil Thomson's 
opera Four Saints in Three Acts. 

Mrs. Reiner feels that “money or the 
ability to raise it is the least important 
qualification of a good producer.” She 
believes “a good producer is not only a 
good business person, but one with a fine 
command of the humanities and the arts. 
Women may make better producers than 
men, partly because with their back- 
ground women are more conscious of 
taste and style than businessmen.” 

Mrs. Reiner’s ideal production: a mu- 
sical version of Aristophanes’ The Frogs, 
book by Sam and Bella Spewack, music 
by Virgil Thomson, sets by Boris Aron- 
son, and choreography by _ Rallou 
Manou, a Greek choreographer who has 
worked with Martha Graham. She would 
have Alexis Mynotis as artistic super- 
visor. He staged Oedipus Rex at the 
Festival of Delhi in Greece last year 
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Golden Moment the stage carpenter of my Lightnin’ “They were friends and relatives of 
(continued from page 79) company. your company, your mechanical staff, 

“The Lightnin’ company?” I said Bewildered, I fell back to let these the ushers in the theatre, and all like 
feebly. “What Lightnin’ company?” creatures do their own introducing. The that,” explained Drum. “The secretary 
“Yours,” said Mr. Slemp _irritably. measure of the man was shown when he told me that I might invite the entire 
“Didn't you know that your Mr. Drum finally entered into this new game, for company, and as the gang kept pleading 
had arranged for them to meet the he not only shook hands with all of for more passes, I got them. I didn’t 
President this afternoon?” them but had a “How?” for each. think it would embarrass you to have 
“Why, n-n-no,” I said. “I did not. But By this time the President believe that you had a 
isn’t that’ great? What a treat for company of one-hundred rather than a 


them.” I was there, so I sneaked out unnoticed. measly dozen players.” 
“Hm,” said Mr. Slemp. “Would you Once we were outside, I turned to “Oh, you didn’t?” I said. 
care to present them yourself — intro- Drum. “Who in heaven’s name, Joe, 
duce them to the President?” were they all? Who was that ancient me 2 NT A 


Would I! To have my actors come with the facial hedge and _ toothless KUENG RECORDERS 


into the White House and find me clos- gums?” 
eted with the President of the United —___—_—_—— Fine Imported Instruments 
People of the Theatre, 


« rs - SVS Se SSS S222 2222 aay, 
States and two of his cabinet officers - 
Dancers and Musi- 
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Music Catalog. 
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I was sure that the 
President had completely forgotten that 


——— 


that would make me a national figure 
in their eyes. Never again at rehearsals 
would one of them answer me with a | 
sassy, “I'm sorry, Mr. Golden, but I 
don’t seem to feel it that way.” 

“Tll let them in now,” said Mr. 
Slemp, moving toward the door. Mr 
Coolidge came forward. I was getting 


A Complete 
Sound Equipment and 
Amplification Service 

for the Theatre 


Also a complete library of 
Masque Seund Recordings 


in stock. 


braver. My own gang of players in a 
moment would come trouping in. “You'll 
like my actors, Mr. President. It’s a 
small company but they’re all fine peo- 
ple of the theatre. We are like a little 
family . . 

The door opened and through it 


Catalog upon request. 
there flowed what seemed to be a tossing 


ce ee ee ee cme mee ee ee me 
eee ae ae me eee ee eee ee ce ae ee 


sea of unfamiliar faces, ranging from | —MM——___-__ 


infancy to senility. One or two in the 





foreground I recognized as members of 
my Lightnin’ company. The rest were 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a great artist and an inspirational teacher, un- 
tiring in her efforts and warm and constant in her interest in her students.” 
total strangers. Mildred Dunnock—*“Death of a Salesman.” 


I hastily introduced the nearest actor: 


wed es 


Sree: 


“Mr. TI fle f th “From my personal experience in working with Vera Soloviova I recommend her 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson, #008 OF (SEO OPENS highly as a teacher.”—William Prince—“I Am a Camera.” 
Joseph Jefferson of Rip Van Winkle 


fame. This one, Mr. President, is Bessi 
acon, denehier al eek Mot toe VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING 
ah de dhesces a ke TECHNIQUE OF ACTING—REHEARSAL OF SCENES—ACTOR’S LAB 


Jones. And this, Mr. President, is—” I Mme. Soloviova, herself, gives you professional training for Stage, Radio, TV 
stopped short and stared, for here, his 


oe 
5 > 


Body Training for Acting Studio Theatre Directed 


elbow in my ribs, was a grinning, tooth- by Katherine Sergava by Christine Edwards 


less bewhiskered old oaf holding out a 
grimy paw toward the President. I edged FALL TERM REGISTRATION SEPTEMBER 22 TO 27 


away a little. “Who the hell is that — 254 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. Telephone: JUdson 6-5546 
and all these?” I whispered to Miss 
Bacon. “I don’t know,” Bessie said as 
though it didn’t matter. 
I turned to Mr. Coolidge. “I’ve for- 
gotten this gentleman’s name,” I mum- | | Howard Da Silva 
bled. | fe 
I saw a smile of incredulity struggling ACTING CLASSES 
to form itself around the Coolidge | 
mouth. “Yes-s-s-s,” he sort of whistled For the Beginner 
and leaned forward to grasp the hand : : 
of = geagle-cyed gist of six, ie For the Professional 
“Howarya?” the President said in his 
gabby way; and the child flushed with 
excitement and made a pretty curtsy 
He dallied fifteen seconds longer than 


usual, however, with a stout old lady ; Crvel e . , ~ 
; ~ per tircle 6-4435 136 W. 44th St. 
who said she knew some of his people | For App’t write or Phone Judson 6.9873 New York 36, N. Y. 
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up Vermont way. She said her first 
husband’s daughter was married to 
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the same course of events. Yet, admit- 
ting some argumen: may be made for 
the first objection, the second can re- 
sult only from an unrefined eye: the 
theme remains constant but the varia- 
tions on it are infinite Its familiar 
story in no way detracts from the essen- 
tial theatricality since, from the time of 
the Romans, plot originality has been 
a negligible factor in drama. 

A useful comparison, one not of sub- 
ject but of approach, can be made be 
tween seventeenth-century Italian pop- 


ular theatre, the commedia dell’ arte, 
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Bullfighting 


(Continued from page 31) 


and the bullfight. Both are virtuoso 
theatres in the finest sense of that abused 
word; both rely on the talent and dra 
matic resourcefulness of the artists for 
their effects because there is no written 
script to work from—only a skeleton 
plot within the liberal framework of 
which they must improvise. 

Structurally the bullfight is pure 
theatre. A drama in three acts (each 
announced by a bugle blast), its plot 
progresses logically toward the inevitable 
denouement, the “moment of truth” 
when the hero finally vanquishes his 
opponent by planting the sword in his 
neck. If this last scene, in which the 
man leans over the animal's horns to 
deal the death blow and the two are 
glimpsed for a brief instant as one plas- 
tic unity, is not performed artistically 
and honorably (by the bullfighter expos- 
ing himself to the horns), it is regarded 
as an “assassination.” The public, in its 
role of Conscience, reacts to the indig- 
nity. by hooting him out to the accom- 
paniment of pillows, bottles, and epi- 
thets reflecting on the chastity of his 
mother. 


Like a perfect tragedy, a perfect bull- 
fight demands that both principals be 
at the height of their own special pow- 
ers. A dramatist can guarantee an equal 
conflict between the good and evil forces 
of his own creation, but a bullfight im- 
presario depends largely on his “actors.” 
The bravery of the animal must be in- 
stinctive, that of the man conscious. 

In the ideal climax to an ideal bull- 
fight, the matador is rewarded and the 
bull applauded. The public cheers the 
villain as well as the hero because it 
identifies a brave, noble bull with the 
natural virility which it admires but 
considers socially undesirable 


The number of characters is governed 
by rules as in early Greek drama. The 
traditions attached to props and cos- 
tumes remain as inviolable as those of 
the Japanese No. Besides the hero and 
his antagonist, there are minor players 
(banderilleros and picadors) who, acting 
as confidants of the matador, reveal the 
adversary’s character by subjecting him 
to a series of probes in the earlier scenes 
of the drama. It is always left to the 
hero, however, to interpret this informa- 
tion and to apply the appropriate meas- 
ures with his cape, muleta and sword 


The George Jean Nathans and Brooks 
Atkinsons have their counterparts in the 
powerful brotherhood of bullfight critics 
Every newspaper of any stature in Spain 
maintains one and he is a combination 
aesthetician-philosopher-historian. On his 
pronouncements men are made and un- 
made, mediocrities headed for oblivion 


Too often the critic is underpaid and 


highly susceptible to bribery. However, 
while journalistic endorsements may be 
bought for a price (it depends on the 
importance of the paper), every Spanish 
aficionado is an incorruptible critic in 
his own cafe. 

Bullfighters, like actors, generally feel 
the “call” early in life. Instead of pro- 
ducing plays in the family cellar, they 
play hooky from school to work out 
with the neighborhood cows, or they 
steal into some 
night 
is a good deal of furtive maneuvering 
involved because the objection rate 
among mothers is nearly 100%. 

Like actors, bullfighters hang on for 
years, completely dedicated to a profes- 
sion that wants no part of them, playing 
one-night stands two or three times a 
season. Most finally compromise—if they 
are lucky by attaching themselves to 
more promising material as banderillos 
or picadors and if they are not lucky by 
doing any menial task to remain in the 
ambiente or atmosphere. 


unguarded corral at 
Until a boy comes of age, there 


Because the salary of a Spanish torero 
is equivalent to that of a Hollywood 
movie star, the profession has a powerful 
attraction for those whose sole currency 
is physical courage—as in Hollywood it 
is physical beauty—and whose grandest 
ambition is to earn a fast peseta. They 
provide a fleeting thrill, bot only for the 
vulgar public, and the instinct to which 
they make their appeal is very different 
from that of the bullfight when it is pro- 
duced as an art form. It is the dif- 
ference between a girlie show and 
Ocdipus Rex 

The old problem of “breaking in” is 
very much the same for the novice 
whether his goal is Broadway or Madrid 
Aspiring toreros who rise from well-es- 
tablished “dynasties’—the Dominguins 
and Bienvenidas are the Barrymores of 
Spain—find the going relatively easy. 
Papa trains the boys as soon as they 
can toddle. 

Of the Dominguins—all child prodi- 
gies—the eldest flubbed and _ retired 
gracefully, the second is still a 
high-ranking matador, and the youngest, 
Luis Miguel, has been considered Num- 
ber One since the fatal goring of 
Manolete in 1947. A consummate artist, 
Luis Miguel is incapable of moving awk- 
wardly; with his extraordinary percep- 
tion and knowledge of bulls, there is no 
animal with which he is unable to 
“work.” 

There are cases among bullfighters, 
as among actors, that prove the danger 
of too adulation too young. 
Manuel Mejias “Bienvenida” groomed 
his entire brood of six for the succession. 
Three became famous and, of the three, 
one is retired, another dead from a 
goring, and the third still fighting al- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Canada Theatre 
(Continued from page 43) 


Savage and Dolores Clamon, and 
opened the season on June 28. 


A newer outdoor theatre is one in 
Toronto, called Melody Fair. It opened 
last year, and in one season seems to 
have won a following. It is in Toronto’s 
Dufferin Park race course; it presents 
musicals -in-the-round under canvas. 
Operated by Leighton Brill, from the 
Oscar Hammerstein office, and Ben 
Kamsler, its second-season schedule in- 
cluded: Kiss Me Kate, Carousel, The 
Wizard of Oz and Annie Get Your 
Gun, with imported singers such as 
Irra Pettina, Gil Lamb, Ann Ayars and 
Marthe Errole 

Outside of Toronto, in the heavily 
populated summer centers of the prov- 
ince, straw-hat theatre also flourishes. 

The group with perhaps the highest 
reputation, called the Straw Hat Play- 
ers, was started by two University of 
Toronto students, Murray and Donald 
Davis, and stems from the university's 
Hart House theatre. This season the 
group has staged plays both at Graven- 
hurst and Port Carling, two Muskoka 
district towns. 


Peter Potter, director of Glasgow's 
Citizen’s theatre, was guest director for 
the Straw Hat Players during the first 


half of its season; then he returned to | 


Glasgow to work on the Edinburgh entry 
of the Glasgow group. Russell Graves, 
of the teaching staff of Florida State 
University, replaced Mr. Potter for the 
rest of the season. 

Another well-established Ontario sum- 
mer theatre is at Peterborough, managed 
by Michael Sadleir, who with Bruce 
Yorke also runs the Bermudiana theatre 
in Bermuda during the winter. The 
Peterborough is now in its third year 


On the Niagara Peninsula are two 
summer theatres, which employ com- 
panies of American Equity and Canadian 
talent. The Niagara Falls summer 
theatre, on the Canadian side of the 
Falls, is run by Maud Franchot with 
Edward Thommen as director. 


The Niagara Barn theatre, near Vine- 
land, Ont., has a new building which 
it opened as early as April 21 for a 
thirty-two week season. The new 
theatre, seats 450 and is part of a 
development that includes a motel, re- 
sort hotel, shops and a service station. 
Jack Blacklock and Mark Saunders are 
producers. 

Summer theatres, with their lower 
costs and indulgent audiences, are at- 


tracting more and more young Canadians 


who want a stage career but don’t want 
to leave their home territory. The big 
hope among theatre-minded people, of 
course, is that the summer enterprises 
can become year-round operations. 
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Biggest Star 


(Continued from page 26) 


to be sent to Pakistan?” 

Madhubala’s private life is in marked 
contrast to the roles she plays in the 
movies. Most often, though not invaria- 
bly, she takes the part of a bad girl. The 
typical Indian plot casts her as a rich 
and frivolous heiress pursuing a poor but 
noble youth. India is more and more 
freely borrowing themes from such West- 
ern plays as Smilin’ Through and 
Pygmalion. 

Madhubala has a delicately sensuous 
figure. The movie magazines have called 
her “the Venus of the screen.” The 


advertisements for one picture sadistic- 
ally show her cowering under the waving 
hoofs of a rearing stallion. It should 
be added, however, that a kiss or any 
extensive exposure of the female person 
is never permitted in an Indian movie 

The biggest star in the world has one 
final perfection in her name. The “bala” 
part is only a feminine ending, but 
“Madhu” means variously “fragrant,” 
“spring,” and “love.” It seems curiously 
right that free India should have chosen 
to worship an actress named “fragrant 
spring of love.” 
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BULLFIGHTING 
continued from page 94 
though no longer at top form 
the fourth, Rafael, 


ready spoiled at sixteen, was the victim 


However, 


promising but al- 


of a fatal boudoir shooting here were 
horns involved in that drama too, but 
the precocious Rafael’s major domo was 
wearing them and he objected to his 
role 

During the season a bullfighter leads 
the social life of a Hollywood actress 
with a 9 A. M If he is 
successful, he may be signed to as many 
as 100 fights between March and No- 
vember; that means his whole existence 


studio call 


is taken up with traveling to an engage- 
ment, fulfilling it, and traveling to the 
next one. 

A torero has as many senoritas swoon- 
ing over him as any Broadway star, but 
his romances are not publicized in the 
strictly “business” Spanish bullfight mag- 
azines However, occasionally a par- 
ticularly juicy morsel will leak out into 
the dailies. This happened when dash- 
ing Luis Miguel Dominguin eloped with 
the minor daughter of his friend and 
patron, the Duke of Pinohermoso. The 
Duke, a fights 


on horseback and gratis—be- 


bullfighter himself—he 
always 
lieved that professional foreros were ex- 
cellent company but hardly acceptable 
as sons-in-law, a notion held about ac- 
tors until quite recently. The abortive 


ended 


Miguel surrendered his would-be bride 


elopement when gallant Luis 


to her enraged ducal father’s custody 


COAST TO 


EACH WAY 


Low fares to New York, 
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San Francisco, Washington 


debate 
bullfighting, 


Since style is the man, the 
over the two schools of 
Sevillana and Rondejia, is as hot as that 
and Piscator 


between the Stanislavsky 


modes of acting. Sevillana is gay, bub- 
bling, full of pretty frills which Span- 
iards appropriately dub “filigree work” ; 
the matador goes in for flashy cape ef- 
fects, glides around gracefully on the 
balls of his feet, and does fancy passes 
on his knees or from a chair or touching 
the bull's horns. It is a_ superficial, 
drawing-room-comedy sort of thing in 
which the hero pretends life is an un 
important, casual bauble to be lightly 
played with 

Matadors who adopt the introverted 
Rondefia approach to their art are pro- 
found, artists. “Dry” is the 


word the Spaniards apply. Their reper 


serious 


toire tends to be less extensive and 
flamboyant, but the passes they use are 
the fundamental ones, “veronicas” with 
“naturals” with the muleta 
both of which take the charging bull 
past the body with the least opportunity 
They regard themselves 


as involved in a life-and-death struggle 


the cape, 


for trickery 


and do not feel it necessary to pretend 
otherwise. 

Finally, like all great drama, the bull- 
fight transcends the merely particular 
to be viewed on the universal level. Yet, 
symbolic though it is—and certain dra- 
matists might take note—-it never falls 
into the easy sin of letting symbol rob 
it of its hot blood, its vigor and earth 


quality 
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A PLAYWRIGHT SPEAKS 
(continued from page 73) 


pear by custom. This change of view 
point would be no escapism or fantasy 
Nothing could be so wildly, perilously, 
incomprehensibly fantastic as reality it- 
self, and we may as well dare to leok 
at it, and like it. 


It is a tall order for the theatre to 
supply, and we still have got no further 
than looking in the right direction; but 
the audiences are alert, and so the thea- 
are alert, to what will 
come, if we, the playwrights, can bring 
it in 


tre-managers 


This theatre I speak of, this at present 
immature theatre, has to make the 
exploration in its own way. We can do 
it no service by thinking of it as a return 
to an earlier manner, as a sudden re- 
versal to the seventeenth century, for 
example. It will see, I hope, strongly 
with its own eyes, and discover its own 
tensions. It will come about, not as an 
imposition on the twentieth century, but 
growing naturally from an anticipation 
and a need of the present time, and the 
audience will find it increasingly your 
language, and we, the playwrights, will 
learn to work it more skilfully into shape 


The last word on man is very far from 
being spoken. There is always something 
new under the sun, because a mystery 
never ages. Our difficulty is to be alive 
to the newness, to see through the win- 
dows which are so steamed over with our 
daily breath, to be able to be old and 
new at one and the same time. And the 
theatre we should always be trying to 
achieve is one where the persons and 
events have the recognizable ring of an 
old truth, and yet seem to occur in a 
lightning spasm of discovery. That, again, 
is the province of poetry. It is a prov- 
ince of large extent; I see it ranging 
from tragedy, through comedy of action 
and comedy of mood, even down to the 
playground of farce; and each of these 
has its own particular conflict, tension, 
and shape, which, if we look for them, 
will point the way to the play’s purpose 

And what condition is the theatre in 
to receive this change, if it comes? I 
think in as good a one as at any time in 
its history. 


We have only to remember the success 
of Murder in the Cathedral to know that. 


The actors are at the very heart of 
this change. They understand and relish 
it as much as, or more than, any, and 
will go to the length of their talent or 
genius to achieve it. And so, with both 
audience and actors ready and willing, 
all the playwright can do is to turn to 
himself and demand of himself that he 
shall sharpen his pen to the proper point, 
though he is bound at moments to be 
apprehensive of the distance that pen 
still has to cover. 

From the “Third Programme,” B.B.C. 
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